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INTRODUCTIO™ TO THE TEACHER 


The general aim of this currrculum guide 1s to 
explore the Jewish cthme and religious commu- 
nity in the Umted States and specifically in Con- 
necticut Its hoped chat ths guide will help to 
correct many of the shortcomings of existing 
American history textbooks with reference to 
the Je ws. 

By cracing the origms and historical back- 
ground of the Jews and Jewish contributions to 
American history, it 1s the aim of this study to 
create an understanding of the great cultural 
heritage and traditions that have held the Jews 
together as an etlinic group. 

This guide 1s intended for use only as a re- 
source cool, A bibliography and a list of instruc- 
tional media that accompany cach section pro- 
vide supplemental teaching aids. Suggested 
activities and discussion topics will be of further 
help to students and teachers. 

The material is geared for use among jyumor 
high and high school students pnimanly, bur 
mose of it can be easily adapted for younger 
students. Although many of the books and 
media listed in this guide were onginally intend 
ed for Jewish audiences. they may be cffectively 
uscd among non-Jews. The curriculum text has 
been written for use among Jews and non-Jews, 
and the teacher should keep in mind the fact 
that che two groups do not have the same 
foundations tor Jewrsh studies In addition to 
the mulercultural emphasis of the Ethnic Her- 
tage Studies Series, its hoped that through chis 
study. Jewish students will gain a renewed ap 
peecanion for ther own cultural heritage. 

Before study mg cach section, it mghe be use 
ful co ask che students questions regarding Jews 
in American and world history to generate dis- 
cussions of preconceived ideas. In this way. the 
teacher will be able to define specific anus and 
obyecaves for cach topic. At the same tine. one 
should be carcful to avoid the repetition of 


chehés that are hable to influence the objectivity 
of the students. 

In order to avoid confusion, dates are written 
using the abbreviations B.C. and A.D. However, 
the teacher should point out the bias of these 
terms and acquaint the students with the ac- 
cepted alternatives used by Jewish scholars: B.C. 
E. (Before Common Era), and C.E. (Common 
Era). 

The Hebrew and Yiddish (a German-Judaic 
dialect spoken in Europe) words used in the text 
represent only one possibility of the many vari- 
ations of spelling. In recent years it has become 
fashionable to use the traditional or Sephardic 
Hebrew, which is the official Hebrew now used 
in Israel. 

The guide ts divided into three parts. Part E. 
which 1s a detailed account of Jewish rehgious 
and political history, may at times seem labor- 
ious and imappropnate for public school use. 
However, as a resource tool it 1s envisioned that 
this curriculum will also be of value to those 
engaged in religious instruction. | 5 also felt 
that the foundations of the Jewisn rehgtous 
ewilrzation are of the utmost importance in 
understanding the umque evolusion of the 
American Jewish socio-cultural scene. 

Pare ff contains information cn the history of 
Jewish immigration co che Umred States and the 
development of a rich cultural) community, 
fulfilling a vital role withn our pluralistic 
American society. The anecdotes and jokes 
appearing throughout this una have been 
included in order to provide effective insights 
into the characteristic Jewish humor, as well as 
to allustrate certain pomts that are made in the 
text. 

Part HE ts specific te Connecticut and, 
although mcluding information on carly Jewish 
settlement in our state, the unit 1s: primarily 
intended to provide students with che means for 
conducung their own research, 
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ORIGINS OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


4nms and Objectives for 
t Part 1 


1. To present the various definitions of what it 
means to be a Jew in order to help non-Jews 
to understand the diversity found within 
Judaism. 

2. To simulate non-Jewish students to examine 
their own attitudes towards Jews. 

3.To explore the origins of Judaism and the 
history of their ethmcity in order co appre- 
ciate the significance of the aation Israel to 
Jews today. 

4.To acquaint non-Jewish students with the 
various Jewish holidays and their origins so 
that they may understand tne importance of 
these holidays to Jews. 

5. To introduce the mtuals and traditions of the 
Jews as a folk group as well as a religious 
group to non-Jews. 

6. To reawaken interest among Jewish students 
in their nich cultural pase. 








WHO IS A JEW? 


Coming up with a single definition of who 1s.a 
Jew that 1s acceptable to all 1s not as casy as it 
was a couple of hundred years ago when Jews 
were identified as those who observed Jewish re- 
ligious tradition. Today the great extent of as- 
simlanon into Ainerican culture has caused 
many Jews to accept only one aspect oF the 
historical definition of Judaism. Some have 
severed tics with the religious tradition, bur have 
nevertheless remained within the culcural group. 
Judaism has been described as a religious civili- 
zation, a peoplehood. While the religion is the 
focal point of this ethnicity. the Jews as a people 
arc held together by their common past and ex- 
perience. 


In 1968 the Jerusalem Post conducted a sut- 
vey of fifteen hundred families tn Isracl. asking 
them to answer the question “Who or what is a 
Jow?” The results are very mteresting: 

23 percent said that a Jew 1s one who con- 

siders himself a Jew: 

19 percent sand that according to religious 
law one who 1s born to a Jewish inother 
or converts to Judaism ts a Jew. 

13 percent said that a Jew 18 one who ident 
fies with Israel; ‘ 

13 percent said that a Jew ts one who ob- 
serves the Jewish religious practices; 

12 percent said that a Jew 18 a person whose 
father and mother are Jewish or who has a 
Jewish spouse; 

11 percent said a Jew ws someone raised and 
educated as a Jew: 

9 percent said they did not know. 


The classical Zionist definition of what it 
means to be a Jew 15 based on natronality, and 
behef in God or adherence to teadinonal Juda 
im is not essential. The Ziomsts believed that 
cece Isracl became a Jewish nation. there would 
no longer be any difficulty in defining who 1s a 
Jew. 

One rabbi from New York City recentls 
stated on television that.a Jew 1s anyone m favor 
of the continuanon of the Jewtsh people. A 
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great many Gentiles would be included in ths 
description. The rabbi further stated that Jews 
could easily be atheists and still be observant 
Jews by reconstructing their own type of Juda- 
ism tailored to suit their own personal needs. 
Many Jewish philosophers and religious leaders 
agree that Judaism does n ot require faith in the 
all powerful God of the Torah. ! 

For purposes of inembership. the B'nat B'rith 
states that Jews are persons who call themselves 
Jews by the narrowest or widest of definitions. 

Someone jokingly sad that a Jew 1s anyone 
who will argue about who ts a Jew. 

Although there are many varied possibilities 
of defining a Jew. basically Jews are members 
ot the lustoric Jewish nation or peoplehood 
which began in Biblical umes with Abraham and 
Moses. That people, nation or extended family 
of Jews contmuces to cxust all over the world. 
One may be Jewish by birth or by conversion to 
the Jewish religion. This definition 1s che simp- 
lest and most casily accepted, but there are some 
sub groups that are of interest to the cultural 
alithropologist. 

There are several thousand Black Jews in the 
United States. Some arc converts to Judaism. 
others chum lincage from the Black Ethiopian 
Jews who arc beleved to be descendants of 
Abraham. Because of this claim they do not go 
through an official act of Conversion and conse- 
quently are not recognized as being Jewish by 
many tabbinical authorities, Reform Jews and 
other hbcral groups sce no reason for refusing to 
accept them as Jews if they wish to identify 
themselves as such.? 








1. There are ditfermg opimions among the Jewish 
community regarding che csence of God in 
Judasm The relynon itself requires no declar- 
ation of Fath, although it may be assumed that 
Works and obedience to the 

greatest upportance. See 
Fadore Epstem. fidani, “Talmudic Judaism: 
ies Faith Baltimore Pensuin: Books, 1959, 


2.A descripnon of Ethiopian Jews, cailed 
Falashas. as found in che Appendix at the end of 
Part 1. 


there as a God. 
Torah arc of the 


There is avery tiny group in the United States 
who are Jewish culturally but who believe that 
Jesus is the Messiah. They call themselves Jews 
for Jesus or Hebrew Christians and see no con- 
tradiction between being Jewish by ethnicity 
and adopting a Christian theology. They are in- 
tensely proud of their Jewish heritage and con- 
tinue to celebrate Jewish folk holidays, But 
rcligious authorities have written that formally 
converting to another religion severs ties with 
the peoplehood. In spite of the diversity within 
the Jewish community, almost all Jews will 
agrec on this point. 

The question of religion determining Jewish- 
ness came up in a much celebrated case in Israel 
in 1958. Oswald Rufeisen was a Polish Jew who 
was a member of a young Zionist movement in 
Poland. He had helped to save the lives of a great 
many Jews during the Nazi occupation of Poland 
in World War Ul. After the war he converted to 
Christianity and changed Ins name to Brother 
Daniel. In 1958 he was transferred to one of the 
Carmelite monasteries in Esracl and applicd for 
an immuigrant’s certificate under the Law of Re- 
turn. The Law of Return states that any Jew can 
immediately become a citizen of Isracl upon cn- 
terimg the country as an iinmigrant. Brother 
Daniel was denied citizenship according to the 
provisions of the Law of Return by the Minister 
of Interior ina letter which stated that only those 
immigrants who declared themselves Jewish by 
nationality ad religion were cligible for citizen- 
ship under this law. 

Brother Daniel appealed to the Isracli Supreme 
Court to reverse the decision, but on December 6, 
1962. he was again denied citizenship by a four 
to one vote. This decision did not, however, cule 
out the posubiiity of Brother Damiel becomin 
an Israch through naturalization. Israch law re- 
quires that any person professing a religion other 
than Judaism must live im Isracl for three years 
before becomng eligible for citizenship through 
naturalization, which is what Brother Daniel did. 

In addition to all the various definitions of 
who isa Jew, there are different degrees of Jewish 
affilhation. Within the religious community there 
are three different denominations: Orthodox. 











Reform and Conservative. Orthodoxy 1s a term 
that developed in the United States ro describe 
traditional Judaism that maintains a strict and 
literal adherence to Judaic law. Most of the Jew- 
ish immigrant who came to this country be- 
longed to this category. the exceptions being the 
German Reform Jews and a very few completely 
a-religious ones. As the years passed. the new 
generations seemed to be moving away from tra- 
dition. The Reform movement appealed to many 
as a good way to maintam a Jewish religious af- 
filianon and yet be able to discard many of the 
religious custonis that conflicted with the Amert- 
can culture. The second gencration seemed to 
want co secularize their Jewishness. 

Many of the immigrants’ children and grand- 
children. however, reyected the extreme unor- 
thodoxy of the Reform movement, and wanted 
a middle-of-che-road interpretation, Conservative 
Judasm developed to serve the needs of those 
who wished to have a stronger religious tradition 
than Reform provided, while berng permitted a 
certain amount of flexibility m practice. 

The Jews as an ethnte group present a variety 
of ways of expressing Jewshness, and their 
ethnicity 1s based ona common cultural heritage, 
religion, or both. 


ORIGINS OF JUDAISM AND THE LAW 


The Jewish Bible which was written during the 
penod between che thircenth and second cen- 
tures BC..15 probably the best sour-e of Jewish 
history and as the greatest example of Jewrsh 
heerature The Holy Scriprures. also called the 
Sacred Scriptures. the Hebrew Bible or Jewish 
Bible, combine prose. essays. proverbs, pectry 
atd story telling, and are divided into chree dis- 
unct parts. The forah or Pentatench iy found in 
the Five Books of Moses: Genesis, Exodus, Levi- 
ucus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. Accepted as 
divinely inspired, the Torah was canontzed soine- 
ame between 450 and 350 B.C. The actual v.ord 
Torah means tcachings and has come to express 
an entire way of life for the Orthodox Jew. 

Nexe in degree of authority are the books of 
the Prophets, canonved around 200 B.C There 
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are seven major prophets (Joshua, Judges, Sam- 
uel, Kings. Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezckicl), and 
twelve minor prophets (Hosea, Jocl, Amos, Oba- 
diah, Jonah. Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zepha- 
niah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malach, 

The Writings of the Psalms, Proverbs. fob. the 
Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclestastes. 
Esther, Dantel. Evra, Nehemiah and Chronicles, 
were added last. In the first century B.C. the 
books of the Law, the Prophets and the Writings 
were unified to become the Jewish Holy Senp- 
tures. 

The Jewish Bible ts known to Christians as the 
Old Testament, but the books are arranged in a 
shghtly different order, Although written by 
many authors. some who remain anonymous, 
the Bible has a certam unformity of style. lan- 
guage and purpose. 

The books of the Jewtsh Bible were or.ginally 
written im Hebrew, but by the oiddle of the 
third century B.C. the Hellenized Jews in Egypt 
had forgotten Hebrew and needed a Greek trans- 
Janon of the Sempturcs. This translation was 
completed around 130 BC. and is called the 
Septuagmt, By 200 A.D. a Latin translation of 
the Jewish Bible was completed. 

At the end of the first century A.D., Palestin 
ian Pharisees (Jewish leaders) reyected the Septu- 
agint which had become associated with Christ- 
anity. Seven books of the Septuagint were adopt- 
ed by the Christian church as divinely inspired, 
but are considered \pocrypha by the Jews. These 
books are che Wisdom of Solomon, Ecelesiast- 
cus, Judith, Tobit. Baruch, and f and ff Macca 
bees. The Phansces’ rejection of the dpocrypha 
was based on four critcna of divine revelation: 
(1) the writing had to conform to the Torah, (2) 
it could not have been wniteen after the tine of 
Evra. (3) 1¢ had to be written in Hebrew, and (4) 
ithad co have been written in Palestine. 

All of the books of the Apocrypha did not 
meet the four criteria so they were all expunged 
from the Hebrew &:mpeures which were officially 
canonved by the Sanhedrin (the pohucal-religs- 
ous governing senate in Palestine) sometime in 
the second century. Protestant reformers of the 
sixteenth century adopted the Jewish canon of 
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the Old Testament, using the same cneterta that 
the Sanhedrin had cstablished. This 1s why the 
Ipocrypha is not meluded im Protestant versions 
of che Bible. 


Ancient Jewish History According to the Bible 
The Jewish Scrprures were never meended to 
be a documentary although 
many of che events have been confirmed by secu- 
Jar historians and archacologists The authors’ 
primary concern was to present religious crechs 
asthey were revealed. usmg various hterary tools. 


historteal survey. 


They thought and wrote emotionally. For mfor- 
mation about the period of Instory prior to 
1000 BC,, 
rehed musty on legends. myths and folklore 
handed down by worl uf Munthe wr yiven by 
divine mspiration or revelation. The oldest writ- 
ten records available co Bibhcal historians were 
the codes of laws. such as Moses” Ten Command 
ments. Later on diaries and dexeriprions of eve 
WITNESS GeCOUTIOS Wore kept. such as the memoirs 
of Nehomah, 


the early hisconoyraphers of che Bible 


THE GREAT SEA 


“me 


The Middle East 
during Biblial Times 
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It ts not che purpose of chis curriculum co ex- 
pound a theology of Judaism, but to present an 
historical background of che Jews as they devel- 
oped into a rchgious and ethnic group. As the 
rehgion was the source of the ethnieity, 11s im- 
possible co exclude it from an Instorical survey 
of the Jews. Ithas only been in recent enmes, par- 
ucularly m the United States and Israel, that 
Judaism and Jewishness have caken on different 
connotations. 


Founding of the Jewish Nation 

The Jews or Hebrews are considered the des- 
cendants of Abraham and his wife Sarah, who 
were born at Ur of Chaldees. and who had later 
migrated to Haran. Frora there they went to the 
land of Canaan where they were co establish a 
nation dedicated to serving one God. All of the 


other mbes at that time were polytherste. Ac- 
cording to Genesis, God had estabhshed a cove: 
nant with Abraham “And [will give unto thee 
and to thy seed after thee. the land of thy so- 
journmgs, all the land of Canaan for an everlast- 





ing possession: and [ willbe their God. . . . 1 will 
make nations of thee and kings shall come out 
of thee... . As for Sarah thy wife, I will give thee 
a son of her and she shall be a mother of nations 
.. +.” (Genesis 17). This covenant was sealed with 
the rite of circumcision: “He that 1s eight days 
old shall be circumcised among you, every male 
throughout your generations, .. .”’ (Genesis 17). 

Because the Arabs are also descended from 
Abraham, through another son, Ishmacl, the ori- 
gin of the Jews ts traced to Abraham through 
Isaac and Jacob. When Sarah could not bear 
chi'dren and it seemed unpossible that God would 
keep his promise to make Abraham the father of 
a great nation, she gave her Egyptian mand, 
Hagar. to him. Hagar bore Abraham a son, Ish- 
mael, whose descendants are considered to be 
progenitors of the Arabs. Several years later Sarah 
finally had a son whom they named Isaac. God's 
promise was renewed to Isaac and again to his 
son, Jacob. These three are called the founding 
fathers of the Jewish people. Jacob had twelve 
sons who becaine the progenitors of the “twelve 
tribes of Israel.” 
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The remainder of Genesis 1s a series of narra- 
tives about Joseph, Jacob’s son, who was sold by 
his brothers into slavery in Egypt. It tells of 
Joseph's spectacular rise to the posiaon of over- 
seer of all Egypt, and his final reconciliation with 
his brothers who went to Egypt to buy grain dur- 
ing a period of famine in Canaan. When the 
famine in Canaan became worse, the Hebrews 
migrated to Egypt and Jacob was reumted with 
Joseph, There. as the Hebrews prospered. the 
final chapters of Genesis set the scene for the 
dramatic story of Moses and the F’xadis 

When a new Pharaoh became ruler of Egypt, 
he was fearful of the power of the Hebrews and 
ordered their enslavement as well as the death of 
every newborn male child. One of the Hebrew 
mothers saved her baby by putting him in a bas- 
ket and floating him in the nver. The baby was 
found by the Pharaok's daughter who adopted 
him and natned hun Moses Even though Moses 
was raised in the Egyptian palace, he was con- 
scious of his Jewish identity and was used by 
God to lead his people out of slavery into the 
Proimsed Land of Can.an. 

After a series of plagues and a final dramatic 
escape, the Hebrews wandered about the 
wilderness of the Sinai desert for forty years be- 
fore entering Canaan. This trip today from Egypt 
to Isracl, if it were politically feasible, would 
take about six hours in a car. It was during this 
penod of wandering that the Ten Command- 
ments and vartous ordinances were revealed to 
Moses, which form the basis of the Jewish 
rehgion. An ark was built to house the tables of 
the law which was kept inside an claborately 
constructed portable tabernacle. Hereafter the 
ark was the holiest of all Jewish religious para- 
phernalia, The ordinances_of Moses are detailed 
laws concerning murder, theft, se, idolatry, 
usury, slander, agriculturs, dict, and> the 
observance of the Sabbath. The law. 
Halachah is the central characteristic of Judaism 
and applies to all of life. The Levite tnbe was 
dedicated as the hereditary priesthood. 

‘The laws given in the book of I:xodus were 
supplemented by later laws that appear in the 
book of Leviticus, which ts a sort of handbook 
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of ritual matters. Among the laws pertaining to 
sucial conduct and religious mtuals, are the di- 
etary laws, or Kushrut, that have been an effec- 
tive way of preserving the uniqueness of the Jews 
throughout the centuries. Most of these laws 
have been continued to modern times because of 
their deeply religious significance. In Leviticus 
we see the establishinent of some annual Jewish 
holidays, such as Yor Kippur (The Day of Arone- 
ment) and Pesach (Passover celebration). Leviti- 
cus also contains one of the most beautiful bless- 
mgs in the Bible used by Jews and Christransalike: 

The Lord bless thee and keep thee, 

The Lord make lus face to shine upon thee. 

and be gracious unto thee: 

The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee. 

and give thee peace. (Lev. 6,.24-26) 

The book of Nuanbers describes the exper- 
ences of the Hebrews from their second year in 
the wilderness to their arrival on the borders of 
Moab near Canaan. The account includes more 
laws and rules, a census, many miracles. reports 
of internal dissention, and Cod’s anger culminat- 
ing ina d-rree that none of the generation that 
left Egypt would ever enter the Promised Land. 

In addition to a religious community, the 
Hebrews are also pictured as a military group 
who, with God's help, were the victors of many 
battles against various tribes. Ar the end of the 
journey, loshua becaine Moses’ successor and 
the land was divided up between the twelve tribes 
of Israel. 

The last book of the Pentateuch 1s Denter- 
vromy, which as essentially a restatement of the 
Mosaic Law. written more for the laity than for 
the priesthood Deuteronomy deals with matters 
of religions education for children, goc d. rehef 
of poverty. charity, observance of festivals, in- 
heritance. divorce, proper trearment of work 
aminals, and other everyday matters. The Porta 
tench ends with the death of Moses after many 
exhortations to che Israchtes to obey God and 
keep His laws. 

When the Israchites established their kingdom 
in Canaan or Isracl, military. state and rchgrous 
leaders were appomted by the people. Unul 
Isracl had its first king, Kimg Saal, they were 


ruled by a succession of judges, selected by the 
people solely on the basis of merit. There was al- 
so a senate, later called the Sanhedrin, which 
presided over judicial and legislative matters. 

The book of Joshua describes the Israelites’ 
conquest and division of Canaan in graphic de- 
tail. Joshua is more of a military epic than a 
spiritual or religious history. but the point ts 
stressed that as long as the people were obedient 
to God. God helped them in their battles, One 
such caample is the battle of Jericho where “the 
walls came tumbling down.” After Joshua died, 
the people realized the need for a strong central 
goverment and requested a king. A monarchy 
was established under King Saul around 1025 B. 
C. and the history of Isracl from then untl 
around 400 B.C. 19 related in the rest of the He- 
brew Scriptures. 

King Saul succeeded im uniting the people and 
mm winning many battles. Saul was later rejected 
because of his disobedience to God and was re- 
placed by David. who was the greatest of all 
Israchte kings. Under the rule of David's son. 
Solomon, the Jewish nation reached its peak of 
prosperity and fame, symbolized by the con- 
struction of the Holy Temple in Jerusalem, At 
the end of Solomon's rule, Isracl was divided 
mto two separate kmgdoas the Kingdom of 
Israel in the north, and tne Kingdein of Judah in 
the south. Two hundred years tater. when the 
Kingdom of Isracl was defrated by the Assymans. 
the ten tribes of the north were scattered to re- 
maote parts of the Assyrian empire and from that 
ume on the history of Israel is traced through 
the southern Kingdom of Judah. 

In 586 B.C. the Kingdom of Judah and the 
Temple im Jeruoaiem were destroyed mbtarily 
by the Babylomans and ten thousand Jewish 
inhabitants of Judah were deported mto slavery 
m Babylon. In 538 this captivity came to an end 
when King Cyrus of Persia defeated the Baby- 
lomans and permitted the Jews to return to their 
land. where they rebuilt the Temple and reeom- 
meneed their old cercrromes of worship. Under 
Persian cule, the Jews enjoyed considerable re- 
hgieus and cconomie feedom. With the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple and the autonomy granted to 











the Jews, Judah once again became a theocratic 
state. Although it was basically a good era for 
the Jews, there were some incidents of persecu- 
tion such as those described in the book of 
Esther when the Persian king's grand vizier, 


were never canonized as part of the Jewish Bible, 
but are recognized as a trustworthy soura 
Jewish history for that period from 176 tn 
135 B.C. During the Maccabean penod two rel- 
ligious-political factions arose: the Sadducees 








Around 450 a scribe named Ezra was granted 
a royal warrant to institute a series of religious 
reforms throughout the land. Ezraand Nehemiah 
| waged war on backshding and mixed marriages 
which they felt were diluting Jewish teachings. 
Ezra began public readings of the Torah, ac- 
compamed by expositions and discussions, thus 
making the Toran available to all who desired to 
|____know it. Jewish histonans believe that this popu- 
larizing cf the Torah and religion saved Judaism 
from becoming a mere priestly function and pro- 
vided a safeguard against the disappearance of 
the Jewish nation as a people in spite of their de- 
struction pohtically. 

The Jewish Holy Scriptures end with Ezra’s 
teforms. The writings do not cover the period 
from Alexander the Great’s conquest of Persia in 
333 B.C. to the Maccabean Revolts in 167 B.C., 
but many significant events took place during 
that period that affected Jewish history. 

When Alexander died in 323, his empire was 
divided between four of his generals. The Syrian 
section to the east went to Seleucus, whose des- 
cendants are known as the Seleucids. The 
southern or Egyptian area which included Pales- 
tine went to Ptolemy. It 1s believed that Ptol- 
emy II was responsible for sponsoring the Greck 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures called the 
Septuagint. The Jews enjoyed favorable condi- 
tions under the rule of the Ptolemies. The tide 
started to change when the Seleucid general 
Antiochus Ul defeated the Egyptian general 
Scopas in the battle of Panias in 198 B.C., after 
about eighty years of constant warfare. Although 
Antiochus II] was liberal in his attitude towards 
the Jews, his successor, An*.ochus IV, tried to 
impose Hellenism on all of his sub). cts. When he 
erected an altar to Zeus in the Jewish Temple. 
open rebellion resulted. 

The Maccabean Revolts are related in the 
books of [| and If Maccabees. These writings 
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-—and—the Pharisees-——fhe Sadducees were the 
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wealthy supporters of the Maccabean dynasty. 
They were educated, somewhat Hellenized, and 
rejected the traditions and ceremonies of Juda- 
ism, confining their religion to only the law of 
Moses, The Pharisees, on the other hand, were a 
pious group of teachers who stressed the tradh- 
tional rabbinical interpretations of the law. It 
was also during this time that belief in the per- 
sonal immortality of the soul was spreading 
among Jews. 

The Maccabean Revolts starting in 168 were 
successful. The Syrians were expelled from Jeru- 
salern and a free Jewish state was established 
which lasted only until 63 B.C. when the Ro- 
mans under Pompey's leadership advanced to- 
wards Jerusalem, captured it and conquered all 
of Palestine. When Cacsar became master of 
Rome and Herod was made King of Judah, the 
Jewish state was actually in bondage to Rome. 
Herod was a fierce and intolerant leader who 
reduced the upper classes, most of whom were 
Sadducees, to a low status, while the Phansecs’ 
influence on the masses increased. The friction 
that had been growing between the two groups 
for a number of years caused a necessary separa- 
tion of the pohtical and religious administration 
of Judea. The Sadducces, who had traditionally 
been nationahstic, formed the political Sanhedrin 
that concerned itself with matters of state. This 
was presided over by a High Priest. The Pharisees, 
leaders of the religious Sanhedrin, had full con- 
trol over religious, civil and domestic affairs. 

When the Roman governor had the Temple 
treasury looted, a new group of nationalists, call- 
ed Zealots, arose and inspired the people to re- 
volt against Roman rule. The tragic outcome was 
mihtary defeat, the fall of Jcrusaiem and the de- 
struction of the second Temple in 70 A.D. 
Thousands of Jews were crucified, sold as slaves 
or put into the arena. Some managed to escape 
to Babylonia and Egypt. From this ume until 
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19-48 Jews were generally in exile with no home- 
land. 

Several hundred Zealots continued their 
struggle after escaping to the fortress of Mz ada. 
They held our for two years against the Romans, 


troyed; the Jews are sent into slavery 
in Babylon. 


~ §38 BC — King Cyrus of Persia defeats the Baby- 


lonians and permits the Jews to return 


__ _to Judah. 
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but when they realized the imevitable victory of 
the Roman soldiers. they, with their wives and 
children. committed mass suicide. 

Thus did the laste Jewish state pass out of 
history until 1948, but the Jewish nation con- 
tinucd to hive on in the hearts and minds of the 
Jews in the dtaspora (lands outside of Palestine 
to which the Jews dispersed). 


IMPORTANT DATES IN JEWISH HISTORY 


AROUND 1900 BC Abraham establishes a 
nation and settles im Canaan or 
Palestine. 


AROUND 1600 BC Joseph 1s sold into slavery 
in Egypt by his brothers, but later rises 
to the position of Egyptian Viceroy. 

AROUND 1300 BC) Moses leads the Hebrews 
out of Egypt after they had become 
slaves called the Exodus. After forty 
vears of wandering in the desert, they 
arrive in Canaan. 

AROUND 1025 BC-Saul becornes the first 
King of Isracl. 

AROUND 1000 BC —David and then Solomon 
rule over Israel during a golden era of 
military victories and prosperity. 

AROUND 926 BC ~ Palestine is divided into the 
northern kingdom of Isracl and the 
southern kingdom of Judah. 

721 BC - The Assyrians defeat the kingdom of 
Isracl and the population ts deported 
to remote parts of the Assyrian Em 
pire. The northern kingdom of Isracl 
ceases to exist and from that tune the 
history of Israel 1s traced through the 
southern kingdotn of Judah. The term 
Israclite 1s used to identify all the des- 
cendants of Abrahain, Isaac and Jacob. 

586 BC Judah ty captured by the Babylonians 
and the Temple in Jerusalem 1s des- 
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516 BC — The Jews build a new Temple in Jeru- 


salem. 

333 BC — Alexander the Great conquers Pales- 
unc. Egvpt. Syma and eventually all 
of Asia Minor. 

323 BC - Alexander dics and his Empire 18 di- 
vided between his gencrals. Ptolemy 
became ruler of Egypt and Palestine; 
Seleucus took possession of Babylon, 


Syria and Asia Minor. The Greck Se-- 


leucids attempted to conquer Pales- 
tine and for cver a century were at 
war with the Ptolemies of Egypt. 
198 BC — The Synanruler, Antiochus III, defeats 


the Egyptians and the Seleucids rule- 


Palestine. 

165 BC — The Jews revolt under the leadership 
of Judas Maccabacus and defcat the 
Syrians. 

63BC — The Romans conauer Palestine. 

70 AD The Jews tevolt under the leadershtp 
of the Zealots They fail, Jerusalem 
falls, the Temple 1s destroyed and by 
135 most of the Jews are dispersed to 
other lands within the Roman Em- 
ptre. Some remain and work on 
studtes of the Torah 


330 Constantine converts to Christianity 
and Jerusalem becomes a capttal of 
Christendom. 

600 - The Arabs take over control of Pales- 
tine. 

107) The Seljuks of Turkey conquer Jeru- 
salem. 

1099 — Christian Crusaders recaptrte Jeru- 
salem. 


1187 - The Mushm ruler of Egypt, Saladin, 
conquers Palestine. 
Oppressive military rulers of Egypt 
called the Mamelukes take Palestine 
nto their E.npire. 
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1492 — The Jews who had been residing in 

1498 Spain for many centuries are expelled 
from that country and those who flee 
to Portugal are also expelled. 

1517 — Orcoman Turks defeat the Mamelukes 
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can colonies, arnving in New Am- 
sterdam from Brazil. 


1897 — The first Zionist Congress 1s held in 
Switzerland. 

1917 — The Bnitish issuc the Balfour Declara- 
tion supporting a Jewish national 
homeland in Palestine: the British 
forces capture Jerusalem. 

4918- —--World -War-t ends-and- Palestine be-- 
comes a British mandate. 

1948 — The Jews of Palestine proclann an in- 
dependent State of Israel. 

The Talmud 


Second in importance to the Jews. after the 
Torah, 1s the Talmud, a vast body of literature 
containing interpretations and discussions of 
Jewish life and religion based on the Torah. 

The Wi ‘malt is a collection of legal and ethi- 
cal teach’ng which was compiled by rabbinical 
scholars in Pal-stne during the Roman occupa- 
tion. It ts arranged mito six orders: 

1. Zeratm ‘seeds: -laws of agriculture and 

prayers. 

.Mo’ed (appointed 

Sabbath and fistivals. 

3. Nashim ‘women. -laws of marriage, di 
vorce and family relationships 

4. Nezikin damages! wil and criminal laws 


tw 


time: laws of — the 


and court procedure, 


5. Kodashim ‘sacred matters! laws of sacri 
fice and Temple procedure 
6.Tohorat punties laws of ritual and un 


cleanliness. 
iy response to the Mishnah. further written 
comments were set down by the rabbis in both 
Palestine and Babylon. These were called the 
fertsulom Gemara and the Babylonian Gentara 
The Mishnah and Gomera together consatute 


the Talmud. The Gemara makes up the bulk of 
the Talmud and prescribes much of the Jewish 
tradition. The Babylonian Talmud (Mishnah plus 
the Babylonian Gemara) 1s considered the final 
codification of Jewtsh law. Unscttled polinca! 





“The firse Jews set toot in the Amefi- conditions in Palestine under Roman rule made ~ 


the Palestinian law less organized. 










Two types of writing appear in the Talmud: 
the Halachal, the legal pomts themselves; and 
the Haggadal, stories used by the rabbis to ex 
pla or illustrate the law. 

Some examples of the wisdom of the Talmud 
that form the basis for the Jew:sh code of ethnes 
are: 

First learn, and then think independently. 

He gives much who gives with kindness. 

It 1s best to give charity secretly so the needy 
will not be ashamed. 

Whoever does an injury toward a fellow ian 
sins more than he who robs the Temple. 

Love peace and follow after it. 

One ought not to sit down at the table before 
seeing that his domestic annnals have been 
provided with food. 

Promise ttle, perform much. 

Thy frend has a frend. and thy friend's 
frend has a friend. guard thy secrets. 

It as forbidden to be crucl to anything that 
has hfe. 
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Wine taken in moderation unfolds the brain. 
He who 1s a total abstainer 15 rarely pos- 
sessed of wisdom. 

The Talmud 1s voluminous and requires a lite 


_ _—-wme_ofcareful study The maim themes running 


through it are the value of studying the Torah 
and devotion to God 


HOLIDAYS AND THE JEWISH CALENDAR 


The Jewish calendar 1s based on a *ronomny. It 
1s a lunar calendar divided nto months of twenty - 
mne or thirty days. Tt takes the moon twenty- 
nine and a half days to revolve around the earth 
and because a calendar month must have an inte- 
gral number of days, some months have more 
days than others. 

Twelve lunar months make up a year of three 
hundred and fifty-four days. In order to make 
up the difference between the lunar year and the 
solar year that the secular world uses, a thir- 
teenth month 1s added tu the Jewish calendar 
seven times in mineteen years. 1976-77 1s the 
Jewish vear 5737. 

The twelve Jewish months and their corres- 
ponding secular months are: Tishre (October), 
Cheshvan (November). K:slev (December), Tevet 
(January). Shevat (February), Adar (March), 
Nisan (April), lyar (May), Sivan (June!, Tammuz 
(July), Av (August). and Elul {September). The 
thirteenth month 1s called Adar Shem (Second 
Adar). 

The first day of the new moon ts a minor fes- 
tive day called Roi Chodesh. It 1s an occasion 
for special prayers and celebrations. 

The first day of the Jewish New Year, Rosh 
Hashanah. falls on the firse day of Tishrer, Rosh 
Hashanah and Yom Kippur, the Day of Atone- 
ment, referred to as the High Holy Days. are 
sttictly religious in nature. The other five main 
holidays are folk holidays that have a religious 
significance. As there are varying degrees of 
affilation with the religious community. there 
are varying degtees of observance of the holidays. 
Some American Jews don't celebrate any of the 
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holidays. Others wish to keep tradition alive in 
ther families and observe only the Passover. 
Most Jews acknowledge the High Holy Days. 
Hanukkah and the Passover or Pesach. The fol- 
lowing descriptions of the main Jewish holidays 
are according to a_ traditional observance. 


Rosh Hashanah 

It 1s not known what the exact nature of the 
holiday was in Biblical times, but it later devel- 
oped through rabbinical teachings mto a day of 
judgement. It is a time of repentance and of 
hope for improvement. It 1s believed that on this 
day God passes judgement on all and decides 
their fate for the comme year. --- 

Observant Jews go to the synagogue where 
prayers are offered to God for repentance. One 
of the important aspects of the Rosh Hashanah 
service 1s that of blowing the Shufar or the ram's 
horn, an ancient wind instrument. The Torah 
describes the first day of Tishret as “ta day of 
blowing the trumpet." However, the Shofar is 
not blown if the holiday falls on the Sabbath. 
Rabbis have claborated greatly on the religious 
significance of the Shofar to which many pur- 
poses have been ascribed. including confusing 
the Devil, driving away evil spints, calling the 
people to prayer, warning them about impend- 
ing danger and arousing their conscience. 





the Shofar 
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Rosh Hashanah readings are taken from 
Genesis 21 and 22 which relate che story of 
Abraham's rear sacrifice of Isaac. The story 1s 
a lesson of great farch, unquestioning obedience 
to God and a protest against human sacrifice 








~—ty-the home -on Rosh Hashanah-evening. the-~ 


head of the houschold says the Kiddush blessing 
over a cup of wine and dips shices of swect apple 
mtu hones and distributes them to members of 
the family. Each family member prays before 
eanng the apple, “May 1c be Thy will, O Lord, to 
grant us a happy and sweet year.” Some send 
New Year's greeong cards co their friends 


Yom Kippur 

Yom Kippur, che Das of Atonement, comes 
ten days after Rosh Hashanah on Tishrer 10 Its 
a day of confession and atonement. There are 
three essential steps involved m repentance’ the 
recognigan that asin has been committed, the 
confession of che sin, and che determination chat 
iC wil! not kk repeated. Ttas a basic theological 
pomne of Judaism that man can confess directly 
to God. he needs no mediator. 

On the eve of the Dav of Atonement obser 
vant Jows gather in the synagogue to hear the 
hol Nidre prayer which ts generally chanted 
three umes by the Muscat or cantor, Many be- 
Neve thacche AGd Nidre originated with the Vur 
nico It as a declaration of the annulmenc of 
vows trade durmg the year thacare not kept tor 
ome reason or another The Varraios had been 
forced ta openly convert to Cathohesm, while 
wctually remamimng Jewish in privat Ongialls 
the chant applied to vows made during the pase 
year. but was lacer changed by the dikenasin 
to refer ta sows to bo made durmyg the coming 
vear The Aol Nidre has a vers umque melody 
that wracher famous, 

ft sa custam among Jews throughout the 
world to say pravers im memory of the dead on 
Yom Kippur tn addition to these prayers and 
the Aal Nadie other prayers and poems are read, 
Atter che afternoon reading of the Toral. the 
book of Jonalriy read, 

During Rosh Hashanah and the ten days be- 
(wen thar and Yom Kippur, those who pray ask 
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to be inscribed in the Book of Life, and on Yom 
Kippur day the prayer ts changed to say sealed 
in the Book of Life. 

The end of the day brings the chanting in 
untson of the Shema. “Hear O Israel, the Lord 
our God, the Lord 1s One Then the -phrase- 
“Blessed be che name of His glorious kingdom 
for ever and ever” 1s chanted and finally “The 
Lord He 1s God” 1s exclaimed. The blast of the 
Shofar declares that the day has come to a close 
and the congregation concludes “Next year in 
Jerusalem ” Yom Kippur ts a day of fasting and 
after returning from rhe synagogue a festive 
meal takes place in the home. 





Sukkor 

Sukkot celebrated on the fifteenth day of 
Tishret. my an agricultural tesavity which served 
as the basts of our American Mhanksgiving. The 
Torah contams a number of references to the 
Feast of Tabernacles or Sukkot. In Biblical ames 
after all che products of the harvest were gathered 
and stored away the farmer felt happy and grate- 
ful to God for providing for hunself and his 
fanily. Almost all ancient cultures had some 
sort of harvest celebrations The Fease of Taber- 
nacles was also connected with the exodus froin 
Egy pt and served as a memorial of the wander- 
ings of the Israchites for forty vears before enter- 
ing the Proinised Land [ts historical significance 
given in Leviricus 23 43: "That your genera: 
tions may know that f made the children: of 
Isracl to dwell in booths, when FE brought them 
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out of the land of Egypt.” Sukkot commemo- 
rates the long period during which the Israclites 
were gradually welded together into a nation 
and learned to appreciate the hberty which they 
had soured The booth, decorated with various 


and-vegetables,is-a symbot of the ome ~ 


sigs the Jews were sheplicrds and farmers and 
lived in hastily constructed shelters. 

Construction of the Sukkuh or booth is des- 
cribed in the Scriptures. “Go forth unto the 
mount and fetch olive branches, the branches of 
the wild olive, and branches of thick trees, to 
make booths, as it is written.” No special pro- 
visions were made for the building except that 
it have four walls and be of a convenient size. 
_ Great importance was attached to the roof. It 
had to be made from branches, sparsely spread 
so that the stars could be seen from inside of the 
booth. Actual construction was to begin immedi- 
ately after Yom Kippur. In some houses, special 
areas were set aside for the Sukkah. The walls of 
the booth were claborately decorated with pic- 
tures and tapestries. and frurts and flowers hung 
from the roof. In the poorer areas, several famt- 
hes together built a large Sukkah that could ac- 
commodate them all, 

In some American homes the custom has been 
continucd. A Sukkah 1s usually put up in the 
synagogue to se.ve te needs of the entire com- 
munity. Many of the Hasidin of Brooklyn, a 
very orthodox group of Jews, construct their 
booths on thear fire escapes, 

The Bible structs every tsraclite ro take mto 
his hands on the first day of Sukkot, a bouquet 
of four species of vegetation. “And ye shall take 
vou on the first day the fruit of goodly trees 
branches of palm trees, and boughs of thick 
trees. and willows of the brook.” (Leviticus 
23.40), Tradition idenefies the godly tree as 
the citron and the thick tree as myrtle 

During the ceremony a closed palm leaf. a 
Lalar. to which are attached three twigs of 
myrtle and two willow branches. ted together 
with palm serps. is held in in the might hand. The 
citrus fruit called the / trog is held in tne left 
hand. Both are waved in four directions as hymns 
of praise are chanted. This ceremony takes place 
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every day during the first seven days of the fest- 
val, except for the Sabbath. On the cighth and 
ninth days, the Luiav 1s discarded and only the 
psalms of praise, the Hallel, are said. One dis- 
tinctive feature of Sukkot is the chanting of the 
Geshem, winchts a special prayer for rain; said 
on the eighth day of Sukkot. 

The last day of the festiv.' 1s called Simhat 
Torah, the rejoicing of the Torah. The first 
readings of the Torah from Genesis begin on the 
Sabbath following Rosh Hashanah. The last por- 
tion from Deuteronomy is read on the last day 
of Sukkot. The conclusion of the readings is an 
occasion for rejoicing. Songs of joy and gratitude 
for the gift of the Torah are chanted. In the even- 
ing all the scrolls are taken out of the ark and 
carried in procession around the reading desk in 
the middle of the synagogue. Each member of 
the congregation is given the honor of carrying 
the scrolls and children also participate in the 
procession. 


Hanukkah 

This popular holiday, celebrated on the 
twenty-fifth day of Kislev, is of great historical 
importance. Hanukkah, which means dedica- 
tion, 1s also called the Festival of Lights and 
commemorates the rededication of che Temple 
by Judah the Maccahce in 165 B.C. 

As the Greek emprre of Alexander the Great 
spread throughout the Middle East, many Jews 
in Palestine became Hellenized, Although Alex- 
eftider did not try to mmpose the Greek culture 
on the Jews by force, many young people were 
impressed with Greek philosophy, beauty and 
grace. 

A gr up of concerned Jews, called Hasidiun 
or Pious Ones. formed in cpposinen to the 
Hellemization of the Jews. They belicved that 
Judatsm was threatened by the pagan practices 
of the Greeks. Bibheal ordmances were being 
neglected. 

In 175° BC. a new ruler, the Syrian 
Antiochus TV, came into power. Wanting to 
paganize the Jews by force. he forbade them, 
under penalty of death, to keep the Sabbath or 
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to perroum crcumemtions. The Temple in Jeru- 
calem wa. desecrat:d and converted to the wor- 
ship of Zeus. Anti chus was aided in his attempts 
to destroy Judaism by the high pnests who were 
more meerested m polincal gams than religion. 
Many refused to worship the Greek gods and 
were martyred. Others sought safery and fled. 
Soon the passive resistance gave way Co open re 
belhon 

In 168 an old priest named Mattathas the 
Hasmonean, who lived im a small town near 
Jerusalem, issued a call for followers to defend 
the Torah from the attacks by Antiochus IV. 
Many responded and joined the rebels who 
mostly engaged im guernlla warfare. The Has- 
monean brothers, the five sons of Mattathias, 
were motivated by political as weil as religious 
reasons They wanted to secure the Torah by 
throwing off the yoke of the foreign oppressors 
and establishing a self-governing Jewish state. 
The Hasidim, who also jomed the ranks of the 
insurgents, wore motivated only by rehgion, As 
long as they were free to worship God as they 
pleased. taey dido’r care who ruled Palestine. 
He when the Tanple was desecrated and Jews 
were forced to worship Greek gods, the H Hastdim 
toughe back One rebel group was attacked by 
Sabbath and all were 
refused to bear arms on 


Synan forces an the 
massacred because they 
the day of rest. Mateachtas chen issued a deerce 
that later became a valid Jewish law, making it 
obligatory for Jews to defend themselves on the 


Sabbath at attacked. 
When Matrathias died the rebellion was led b, 


one of his sons. pudah che Maccabee. He is con 
sidered the hero of the Maccabe, n Revolts, Judah 
praved before evers battle and chanted psalms 
and songs of gratitude after every victory. In 
165, he marched into Jerusalem on the ewenty- 
fife day of Kisks, entered the Temple, purified 
the altar and established the firse Hanukkah cele 
bration, The yovous festival, marked with the 
kmdling of the lights. lasted for eight days. A 
netacle 1s said to have happened. There was only 
enough ol in che Temple to keep the hight in 
fro «oof the ark burning for one day, but the 


lamp continucd to burn for eight days. Jews 





wed 


have commemorated this day ever since by light- 
ingthe Hanukkah candles cach of the eight mghts 
of the hohday. 

With the defcat of the Syrians by the Macca- 
bees, peace was established in 163 and the Jews 
were given full freedom to practice therr religion. ~ 
However, they still remamed subservent polit 

cally to the Synans. In 143, Simon, the last ot 

the Maccabees. expelled the Syrians from Jeru- 
salen and a free mdependent Jewish state was 
formed. This state lasted until 63 B.C. when the 
Romans conquered Palesome. 





Hanukkah ts a home festival and 1s very popu- 
lar among Jewish children who often receive 
small gifts cach day of the holiday. Among the 
yifts char children reeewe are some coms or 
Hanukkah gel thac chey use in playing the drei- 
def game. A dreidel 1s a sort of four- sided dic 
that is spun nike atop. Each of the four sides has 
a Hebrew letter The Gunmel represents gan> (all) 
which means that if che dreidel fads with the 
Gunmel side up, then te player gets all of the 

Hanukkah gelt that was anted by all ce players. 
On another side of the dieis the letter Heh which 
stands for halb (half), This means that the player 
gets only half of the pot. The Nun stands for 
nichts (nothing) and the Shin means stell (putin) 
which means that the player has to add some- 
thing to the pot. The Hebrew lecters on the drei- 
del are also symbolic: Ves, eadirl. Haya. sham (a 
great nnracle happened there). 











Purim 

Purrm, on the fourteenth day of Adar, 1s 
another widely celebrated holiday. Purim marks 
the deliverance of the Persian Jews fromm Haman 
with the aid of Esther. the Jewish queen. The 
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event 1s-related-in_the-Brbhical-book of Esther- 

Ahasuerus (Xerxes im Persian), the King of 
Persia. was holding a royal feast and sent for hts 
queen, Vashtr. When Vashti refused to appear 
the King grew very angry and decided to find a 
new queen. Many different women were brought 
to him. A Jew named Mordecat brought Esther 
to Xerxes. Esther was a Jewess but at Mordecat’s 
mstructions, she had concealed her identity. She 
was very beautiful and Xerxes chose her as his 
new queen. : 

Shortly after Esther became queen, Mordecai 
learned of a plot to kill Xerxes and he told Esther 
about at. She warned Xerxes and the plotters 
were hanged. At this ume an ambitious man 
named Haman became grand vizier and adviser 
to the king. Court protocol required that all bow 
down to Haman. Mordecat refused because it 
was contrary to Jewish law. Haman was angered 
and urged the king to destrov the Jews on the 
grounds that they were dangerous because their 
religious laws were tn conflict with the civil laws 
of the land. Xerxes issued an order to kill the 
Jews. Mordecar told Esther to intercede for her 
people and to reveal her identtty to Xerxes. She 
prepared a banquet for Xerxes and invited 
Harnan, She made the king to understand that 
Haman wanted to destroy the Jews because of 
his own ambitions and reminded him that 
Mordecat had once saved his life. Haman was 
hanged on the samc gallows that he had pre- 
pared for the Jews. Xerxes also issued an order 
permuttiag the Jews to defend theinselves against 
those who tried to destroy thein. 

To celebrate this victory and deliverance. a 
ume was set aside for feasting and joy, sending 
gifts to one another and aiding the poor. It was 
added to the calendar and called Purim, meaning 
lots for the lots that Haman cast to dev. or 


which day to kill the Jews. 
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Passover 
Passover or Pesach begins on the fifteenth day 

of Nisan and continues for eight days. Almost 
all Jews, even those who are not religious, cele- 
brate the Pesach mm one way or another. The 
‘most promment feature of the hohday 1s-the- 
Seder which 1s the ritual feast and comietnora- 
tive service that takes place in the home. The 
Seder 1s held on Pesach eve and Pesach might in 
traditional hornes. Reform Jews usually celebrate 
only the fust Seder. During the entire week of 
Passover, observant Jews cat no leavened bread. 





Paworer 


Passover commemorates the escape of the 
Hebrews from Egypt. led by Moses around 
1300 B.C., as described in the book of Exodus, 
chapters 1-14 The Hebrews in Egypt had pros- 
pered and became so numerous that the Pharaoh 
feared them. They were enslaved and an order 
was issued to drown all of the Hebrew male in 
fants One of the mothers lid her son ma basket 
atid put hun in the river among the rushes. This 
baby was found by the Pharaolt's daughter who 
adopted hint and natned him Moses. Moses was 
brought up in the court of Egypt but developed 
a strong loyalty to his own people. One day 
Moses saw an Egyptian beating one of the He- 
brew slaves. He hit the Egyptian and killed hun. 
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Moses fled to the hills and became a shepherd. 
Whale attending his flock one day, he heard the 
voice of God coming from a burning bush, say- 
ing that he. Moses, would be used by God to 
deiiver the Hebrews from slavery and to lead 
then back to Canaan. ~ = 


Moses returned to the courte and asked the 
Pharaoh to set the Hebrews free. The Pharaoh 
refused and all of the waters in Egypt were turn- 
ed co blood. The Pharaoh sell refused to let the 
Hebrews go and God sent a series of plagues, 
each one worse than the preceding one Each 
ume the Pharaoh said he would agree to free the 
slaves. but then changed his mind when the 
——— plagues stopped. The tenth plague was the killing 
| of Egyptun sons. Moses was instructed to have 
the Hebrews mack their doorposts with the blood 
of a lamb. The angel of the Lord then went 
trom home co home. killing che first-born son of 
cach famtl) whose door was not marked with 
the blood of a lamb Those famthes who had 
obeyed Moses’ instrucuons were “passed over" 
by the angel. Other instructions were given to 
the Jews ac this cme. one of which was the 





eating of unlcavened bread for seven days 
This was the first Pesach 


After chis fase plague. che Pharaoh agai agreed 
to set the Hebrew slaves free. Juse as choy were 
leaving Egype. he agam changed his mind and 
sent his soldiers after Moses and Hs people. use 
as the Hebrews reached the Red Sea. then called 
the Sea of Reeds. a miracle 1. said to have hap- 
pened, The waters parted and a dry passageway 
appeared, All of the Hebrews crossed safely. bat 
when the Egy ptran soldiers were half was across. 
the waters closed up and all of them were 
drowned 


Each Jownsh facher was mseructed to relate 
the seors of che Exodus to dis som cach vear. 
Pesach became an importance home celebration 
when che second Tamph was deseroved ut Jeru 
sale tn 70 AD) The men could no longer make 
thar pilgrimages to che Temph to offer up the 
Pasciial Lamb so che holiday gamed a new sign 
fiance inthe home. During che Seder, the 
narrative of the Fxadas stars as road from a 
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booklet culled the Huggadah. Members of the 
family may take turns reading from the Haggadah. 

Certain symbolic items are placed on the Seder 
table. A large cup of wine 1s poured for Elyah. 
In Jewish folklore Elijah the Prophet is a great 


hero The book of Malach. a mmor prophet. 


connects Elyah with the arnval of the Messiah. 
The cup of wme symbolizes the welcoming of 
Elyah, A special Seder tray holds certain foods: 
a roasted egg. a lamb shank bone, parsley, 
lettuce. bitter herbs (usually horseradish) and a 
intxture of apples and nuts called charoset. Each 
of the foods represents a particular pare of the 
Exodus story. 

The Seder 1s preceded by the regular Kaddash 
prayer and wine, the same benediction that ts 
sard on the Sabbath and on holidays. But on this 
occasion the Kiddush cup ts refilled and rhe ser- 
vice begins when the youngest male at the table 
asks. "Who is elie mghe different from all other 
nights?" As the narrative ty read. the symbolic 
foods on the Seder tras are catch of tasted, After 
the ineal. a graces sard and a chird cup of wine 
is drunk Wine plays a very important pare in che 
service. Two cups are drunk before the actual 
meal. ne right after the meal and al fourth cup at 
the end of the service The Seder ends whet a 
portion of the muartal: cthe unteavened bread) 
that had been set aside carlter. is divided among 
all those at the table and caren. The popular 
custom of hiding the matzah was introduced to 
keep tne children mecrested Early in dhe service 
the clifdren have to close their eves while a piece 
of matzah os hidden. This ts called an Ufrkouen. 
The Seder service cannot end without cating the 
Afthotuen. so the child who finds itis gisen a 
small reward 

After the meal and just before the final cup of 
wine, the toasts made “next sear at Jerusalem” 
festranale haba al bivrasdialivin Several songs 
weothen sung One especiills popular song ts 
fhald Gadva which means one hid 


Shavuot 

Like Sukkot. Shavuot was ortgmally a harvest 
cme celebration The feast as prescribed in Lew 
ticus was to tall exacth fiftes davs after Pesach, 
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in the spring which is the time of the harvest of 
fruit. The Greek Jews later called this festival 
Pentecost which means fiftieth in Greek. 

The celebration gradually developed a religious 
significance. In [sracl actual harvest festivals are 


— stilthelds buria the United States Shaivizot is pri- 


marily a day of remembrance and feastmg. In 
Reform synagogues confirmations take place on 
this day. Moses 1s believed to have received the 
Ten Commandments on the day that later be- 
came Shavuot. Reform Jews accept responsibility 
in Judarsm the same day that Israel traditionally 
received God's law on Mount Sina, 

The three folk holidays. Pesach, Sukkot and 
Shavuot, are all connected with the Exodus. 








Pesach in the carly spring at the beginning of the 
harvest ttme, commemorates freedom. Shavuot 
in the late spring commemorates the giving of 
the law or justice. Sukkot, the autumn harvest 
celebration, signifies God’s protection during the 
wandering in the wilderness. 

There are other Jewish hohdays, but these are 
the most widely celebrated annual holidays. 


Sabbath 

The Subhath begins every Friday as soon as 
the sun goes down and 1s observed in tradt- 
tional homes im different ways Many Orthodos 
Jews will nor do anything at all that constitutes 
work on the Sabbath 

The commandment to observe the Sabbath 1s 
found in Exodus 20 8 10, “Remember the Sab- 
bath day. to keep it holy. Six days you shall 
labor, and do all your work: but the seventh 1s a 
Sabbath ro the Lord your God.” The Sabbath 
meal tsaspecial occaston in the traditional home 
The best dishes and silverware are used The ser- 
vice begins when the mother hghes the candles 
and thanks God for the Sabbath day of rest: 


Lord of the Universe. 

bam about to perform the sacred 
duty of kindhing the lights im 
honor of the Sabbath, even as it 
1s written 


And thou shale call the Sabbach 
a delight and the holy day of the 
Lord honorable. 
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And may the effect of my fulfilling 
this commandment be that the stream 
of abundant life and heavenly blessing 
flow in upon me and mine; 

that thou be gracious unto us, and 
‘cause thy presence to dwell among us. 


Father of mercy, O continue thy lovingkind- 
ness unto me and unto my dear ones; make 
me worthy to rear my children so that they 
walk in the way of the rightcous before thee, 
loval to thy law and clinging to good deeds. 


Keep thou far from us all manner of shame, 

grief, and care; and grant that peace, light and 

ey ever abide tn our home. 

For with thee 1s the fountain of hfe. 

in thy light do we see hght. Amen. 
After the mother recites the prayer. the father 
fills the Kiddush cup with sweet wine and says 
the Kiddush blessing. After thar he breaks oper: 
the loaves of Hallalt or braided bread. A tradi- 
tional meal follows, combined with conversation 


and smiging. 


RITUALS 


Alinost from birth, Jews start on a series of 
customs and rituals that will take chem through 
each phase of life. The first ritual in the life ofa 
male 1s the rite of circumcision called the Bnt 
Atilah, which dates back to God's covenant with 
Abraham. Circumusion, the cutting away of the 
foreskin of amale child on the etghth day of life. 
has always been a sign of fidelity to Judatsm. fn 
the United States today nme out of ten non 
Jewssh males are crcumeised in the hospital as a 
health measure, bue to the observant Jew circum 
cision 1s a holy ritual. The service, performed by 
a Vohel, an expert surgeon and learned Jew, 
must be held in the presence of at lease three 
and usually ten men, either at home, in the hos 
pital or ina synagogue The father of the child 
reaffirms lis acceptance of the covenant and the 
child is placed in a special chair called the chair 
of Elyah. After the Grcumerston. the Mole re- 
cites. blessing over the winte and the boy receives 















































his name. Its the custom among many Ashke- 
nazic Jews to give a son the name of a close de- 
ceased relative. or a nanic starung with che same 
letter. Sephardim often name cheir sons after a 
living relative. 


to share a nical during which certain prayers May 
be said The ritual may vary according to Seph- 
ardu, Ashkenazi. Reform, Conservative or 
Orthodow customs. 

Girls are named shortly after birth, often in 
the synagogue where a special prayer ts recited 
w her honor. Services for Nanning a new daughter 
inay also conclude with a special meal. 


Bar Mitzvah 

When a Jewish boy reaches che age of thtr- 
reen he 15 initiated into manhood and religious 
responsibilicy through the Bur Muitziah cere- 
mony Thts means that up until the age of thir- 
reen, a father bears the sins of his son. Atrer 
the Bur Mitzrah, a son ts directly responsible 
for his own actions 

A boy may start his religious cramming as 
early as age three He 1s caught Hebrew and the 
significance of all the Jewish traditions and ie- 
ligtous rituals Atrer a boy becomes Bar Mutz- 
th tradinon calls tor him ca wear Teft//in 
during morning weekday prayers from that 
ume on Tefildin or phylacteries are small black 
boxes or straps, containing portions of the To- 
rah, that are worn on the forehead and arm dur- 
ing weekday prayers 

After the Bar Mitziah service, a party or re- 
ception usually follows 

Girls in Reform and 
synagogues often have a similar ceremony called 
a Bat Mitz1ah 


certain Conservative 


Confirmation 

In addition co the Bar Mitzvah and Bac Mitz 
val, Reform SW HO es lave umdaced a Con 
tirmiation service tor both bows and girls, This 
Walt the first distinctive COTCUIONY. SUEpporting 
the basic Reform principle that men and women 
are cqual m the Jewish religion, that was intro- 
duced by Reform sy nagogues after the split with 





Following the Brit Viluh othe guests are tvited ~ 
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orthodoxy. Confirmation ts a sort of pledge to 
try to keep the laws of Judaism farthfully, The 
ceremony usually takes place at age fifteen or 
sixteen during the Shavuot festival. 


The Marrtaye Happs 


Marrtage 

According to traditional Judaism, the Jewish 
male 1s commanded to marry and co procreate. 
Rabbinical authorities meterpreted the command: 
nent to speeitically mean a male must beget at 
least one male and one female. In the twenuech 
CCnCUry traditions have changed considerably 
within che Jewish community however, marriage 
and family roman mportane values. Percentage 
of marrage among Jews much higher than the 
national average, 

The marrage ceremony varies according to 
denommation Phe Orthodox coremons is by far 
the inmost claborate. Generally. the rial begins 
when the cantor sings a short passage. The bride 
and groom stand nndcra Happ or canopy Facing 
the rabbi. who tikes a cup of wine and blesses it 
betore recom dhe Boker fri, che becrothal 
blessing This blessimyg is trom: the ‘Falmud. Teas 
a passage Of praise Co God tor the marriage mst 
tunon, The groom gives his bride a weddimg 
band while saving, “Behold, thou are conse 
crated unto me by this ring, according to the law 














of Mases and Israel.’ After this. a marriage con- 
trace called che Aetubalt 1s read, This ts essenn- 
ally a lise of obligations of the groom to the 
bride. By rabbinical law this contract ts necessary 
to make a valid marriage and che ceremony must 


~-be-wrenessed-by-two people Seven benedrctions 


folluw the reading of the Ketubah, along with 
the blessing of the wine. The lase benediction ts 
a stacement of the joy of wedlock: 
Blessed art thou, O Lord our God. King of 
the Universe, who hase created joy and 
gladness, bridegroom and bride, inirth and 
exulracton, pleasure and delight, 
brotherhood, peace and fellowship. Soon 
may there be heard im che crates of Judah, 
“and in the sereets of Jerusalem, che voice 
of joy and gladness, the voice of the 
bridegroom and the voice of the bride, 
the jubilant voice of bridegrooms from 
their canopies, and of youths from cheir 
feasts of song. Blessed art chou, O Lord, 
who tmakest the bridegroom to rejorce 
with the bride 
Traditional wedding songs are sung. Sephardic 
and Ashkenazic melodies differ. Sometimes the 
old custom of the bride circling the groom seven 
times before the ceremony begins ws sal ob- 
served. Usually after the blessings are said, the 
couple drmk from the cup of wine and then the 
groom breaks the glass with lis toot. This 1s 
symbole of the destruction of the Temple m 
Jerusalem, It ts also symbolic of the fact that at 
the ame of the greatest personal happmess, che 
couple link their lives with all of suffermy hu- 
leas an Orthodox custom for the bride 


love, 


Mmanity. 
and groom to have a marriage feast every day 
after the coremons for seven days, during which 
time che benedictons are te 


SOUT TMharrrage 


Poatud 


Divorce 

Fraditional fudanm: permits divorce of corbin 
proseribed grounds Phe woman usually receives 
awritofdrnvorce, called a Get, from her husband. 
Pris Gets prepared by a rabbr or scholar and ts 


speafied mothe Bible asa muse for divorce, This 
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tradition is still observed by many Jews in addi- 
tron toa civil divorce. 


Burial and Mourning 
The importance of burtal 1s witnessed by the 


order inwhich Jewish communities grew in che ~ 


United States Invariably consecrating a cemerery 
plot was the firse step in establishing a perma- 
nent Jewish community, occurring even before a 
sy Magogue was buile. 

When a Jew dies, those present say ‘Blessed 
be the true Judge,” (Baruch Dayan Emet) and 
mourners tear a piece of cherr clothing. A can- 
dle 1s lighted and kept burning for seven days 


_lt 4s_very important to bury the body within _ 





twenty-four hours. It 1s not craditional co em- 
balm or cremate a body because it 1s holy For 
this reason some Jews have difficulty accepting 
the modern trend towards donating organs. 

After the funeral, tmmediate family observe 
the tradition of sitting Shia for seven days, 
during which time observant Jews generally do 
not leave the house except on the Sabbath It 1s 
4 period of mourning and contemplation. Often 
a minyan will come to the home of chose sitcing 
Shiva for religious services. A cthirty-day 
mourning period, called ShelusAim, tollows the 
funeral during which mme immediate family 
members do not participate in any festivities. 
Traditionally mourning lasts for 1"? months 
Kaddtsh, “May His great name be blessed for 
ever and for all time,” 1s said chree times a day. 
The tombstone 1s usually nor uncovered until a 
year after death, on che anniversary of che 
death. This is a spectal ceremony when che El 
Maley Rahamin ts sung and Kaddish 1s satd 
Every year on the anniversary of the death, 
candle ts lic which 1s kepe burning for twenty- 
four hours and Kaddish ts said 


RELIGIOUS AND TRADITIONAL ARTICLES 


The Vesuzal sa sinall parchment scroll on 
which 1s written verses from Deuteronomy chap- 


tors Gand TI. contamed ia sniall case niade of 














wood, metal or giass. On one side of the parch- 

ment is the single word Shaddai (Almighty). On 

the other side is the passage from Deuteronomy: 
Hear O Israel, the Lord our God, the 
Lord is One. And thou shalt love the 





home, and of the Jewish commitment to study 
and learning. A Mezuzah is also found on the 
right side of the entrance to most Jewish build- 


ings. 











Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. And 
these worus which I command thee this 
day shall be upon thy heart: and thou 
shalt teach them diligently to thy child- 
ten and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thy house, and when thou 
walkest by the way. and when thou liest 
down and when thou risest up. And thou 


shale bi 
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sign- 
and they shall be frontlets between thine 
eyes. And thou shalt write them upon 
the doorposts of thy house and upon thy 
gates. 


Mezuzah 





Tine Mezuzah is attached to the doorpost of the 
home. Most Jewish homes, regardless of denomi- 
nation, have a Mezuzah. It is customary to place 
one’s fingers on the Mezuzah when entering of 
leaving. then touch the fingers to the lips. The 
Mezuzah serves as a symbol of the spiritual quali- 
ties that should be found within the Jewish 





Tefillin 


This text from Deuteronomy also serves as 
the basis of the traditional custom of wearing 
Teftllim on the forehead and arm while praying. 
The Scriptural portions are contained in small 
black boxes attached to straps. 

The Kiddush cup 1s a special cup in which 
wine is poured, used in Jewish ceremonies. A 
blessing or benediction is saia over the wine be- 
fore it 1s tasted. This procedure plays a very 
important part in the Sabbath meal, folk festi- 
vals, weddings and other religious ceremonies. 

A Tall:t is a prayet shawl worn by Jews while 
ptaying. Among strictly observant Jews, the 
Tallit is worn only by married men during 
morning ptayers or special services in the syna- 
gogue. It is usually made of wool, has four cor- 
ners knotted with fringe according to a biblical 
passage, “Speak to the sons of Israel and tell 
them to put tassels on the hems of their 
garments. . . .They will remind you all of my 
Commandments.” The Tallit sometimes has 
black bands that signify the destruction of the 
Temple. 




















A small Tallit called a Tzitzit or Arba Kanfot 
is worn at all times by Orthodox men. This isa 
small undergarment, worn like an apron, that en- 
ables the wearer to pray at all times and to be re- 
minded of God’s Commandments. 

A Yarmulke, in Hebrew called a Kippa, is a 
skull cap, worn by men as a sign of humility and 
respect. Orthodox Jews may wear the Yarmulke 





7. Conduct a debate. Resolved: The Bible as 
literature may be studied in public schools 
without violating the Supreme Court’s ban 
on Bible reading. 

8. At the beginning of the study prepare an 
oral quiz with general questions such as: 
How long ago did Jews come to America? 
Where did they come from? 











at all times; others confine its wearing to the 
synagogue. 

A Kittel, 2 white cloth that reaches to the 
feet, is a ritual garment worn only during 
Pesach and on the High Holy Days by Orthodox 
and sometimes Conservative men. A groom will 
often wear a Kittel at his marriage ceremony, 
and when a person dies the Kittel may become 
the shroud in which he is buried. 

A Shaytl is a wig that Orthodox women wear 
after marriage when thew heads are shaven. The 
custom is especially common among Hasidic 
women. 

The word Menorah means candlestick. The 
most familiar Menorah 1s the Hanukkah Menorah 
which holds nine candles, one for each night of 
Hanukkah and a center hole for the candle used 
to light the others, called the Shammas. 


Discussion Questions and Activities 


1. How did the Jewish nation survive without a 
land? 

2. Define ethmeity. Why are the Jews consid- 
ered ethnics, while Catholic. Protestant, Ort- 
ental and Orthodox Christians may not be? 

3. Would you constder the Jews for Jesus or 
Brother Daniel Jewish? If not, why not? 

4, List the various ways of being Jewish and try 
ro come up with a comprehensive definition 
of who ts a Jew. 

5. Discuss the importance of ethnic studies. in- 
clude your own objectives in studying the 
Jews. 

6& If you have a Reform, Conservative and 
Orthodox Jew in your class. ask cach for a 
definition of who 1s a Jew, who 1s a good 
Jew. 
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Were Jews always welcome in America and 
did they crjoy freedum of religion? 

Were there any Jewish cowboys? 

What is a synagogue? What is a rabbi? 

How many Jews are there in this country 
and what percentage apf the entire popula- 
tion do they constitute? What 1s Hanukkah? 
Appoint a student to write down the answers 
given by the class. At the end of the unit give 
the same quiz. Compare answers. 

9. Assign students or commnttecs to prepare re- 
ports about onc of the following topics: 
Holidays 
The Talmud 
The Torah 
The Maccab.an Revolts 
Isracl’s first three kings (SaubDavid and 
Solomon) 

10. Students may prepare book reports on 4 
blame in the Sky by Jean Bothwell (hsted 
in Additional Resources at the end of the 
unit), L:lyah the Slave by Isaac Bashevis 
Singer, or The Source by James Michener, 

11. How docs asssmilation mto American society 
threaten the survival of Judaism and the 
Jews as a distinct cthnie group? 


GLOSSARY ~ PART I 


Afikomen - a piece of Matzalt that 1s hidden dur- 
ing the Pesach or Passover feast thas the child- 
ren have to find before the service can end. 

Apocrypha - holy writings of Biblical times that 
were not accepted as divinely inspired by the 
Jews, but which were adopted by the Christian 
church. 











— Arba Kanfot-a small Yallit, a four sided cloth 
_ worn as an apron at all times by strict ortho- 
*s dox men. 
Ark - the housing for the Torah scrolls. 
Ashkenazim (pl. noun) and Ashkenazic (adj.)- 
Jews: from central and eastern Europe and 
their descendants. 
Bar Mitzvah. the official imimation of thirtcen- 
"year-old boys into manhood when they take 
on the responsibility for their own deeds be- 
| fore God and man. 
Bat Mitzvah -a ceremony for girls that 1s similar 
to the Bar Mitzvah. 

Birkat Erusin - the betrothal blessing recited dur- 
ing a Jewish wedding ceremony. 

Brit Milah - the ritual of circumcision when a 
male child 1s eight days old. The word Brit 
actually means covenant. 

Canaan the ancient name for the land that is 
Israel: the land in which Abraham settled 
after leaving Haran. 

Diaspora - the term given to all of the areas out- 
side of Isracl where the Jews have been living 
since the dispersion from Palestine in the first 
century. 

Dreidel - a top-like die that is used for a game of 
chance among children during Hanukkah. 

El Maley Rahamin - a special prayer at the grave 
that 15 recited by the rabbi: means God full of 
compassion. 

Exodus - the term used to describe the escape of 
the Jews from Egypt around 1300 B.C. 

~ t-a weit of divorce in Judaism that a woman 
must obtain trom her husband. 

Haggadah - stones used to clarify certain points: 

- the narrative booklet used during Pesach. 

Halachah - the total written law (Torah) and oral 
law (Talmud) of traditional Judaism. 

Hallah - a special Jewish bread that is braided. 

Hanukkah - Festival of the Lights, a folk hohday 
that marks the victory of Judah the Macca- 
bee's revolt against the Syrians in 165 B.C. 

Hasidim - in ancient times a prous group of 

: Jews who opposed the Hellen:zatton of Israel; 
today the name given to an orthodox sect 
who worship God through the joy of fulfill- 
mene of the mitzvot. 
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Hazzan - the cantor who chants dumng religious 
services. 

Huppa-a canopy under which a bride and 
grooin stand during the marriage ceremony. 

Judah - the southern kingdom of Israel, formed 
when Solomon’s empire was divided into a 
northern and southern kingdom. The north- 
ern kingdom called Isracl ceased to exist when 
it was defeated by the Assyrians and the his- 
tory of the Jewish nation from that time was 
traced through Judah. 

Kaddish - “May His great name be blessed for 
ever and for all time,” the prayer said in 
memory of the dead. 

Kashrut - the Kosher laws pertatning to diet. 

Ketubah - a marriage contract or agreement that 
is read during thc wedding ceremony. 

Kever Yisrael - a Jewish grave. 

Kiddush - a blessing said over the wine tha 
precedes a traditional meal. 

Kittel -a ritual garment worn at Passover and on 
the High Holy Days by observant Jews. 

Kol Nidre -a chant or prayer sung during the 
Yom Kippur service which 1s a prayer of par- 
don for vows made but not kept during the 
year. 

Maccabees - leaders of guernila groups in open 
rebellion agamst the Hellenized Syrians wha 
ruled Palestine around the first century B.C. 
The revolt under the leadership of Judah the 
Maccabee was successful and Israel became a 
free independent state from 165 to 63 B.C. 

Marranos - Jews in Spain during the ume of the 
Inquisition who openly converted to Christi- 
amty, while continuing tu practice Judaism 
in private, 

Matzah - unleavened bread caten during Passover 
week, 

Menorah - candlestick. 

Mezuzah-a tiny parchment scroll containing 
Bibhcal passages that 1s rolled and placed 
in a small container and attached to a door- 
way. 

Minyan the necessary quorum of ten adult 
males needed in order to conduct a religious 
service, 








Mohel - the surgeon who circumcises according 
to Jewish tradition. 

Pentateuch - the first five books of the Jewish 
Bible; the Torah. 

Pesach - Passover, a folk holiday celebrating 
the release of the Jews from Egyptian slavery 
around 1300 B.C. 

Pharisees - a religio-political group in Biblical 


~~Palestine who felt that all affairs of state 


should be controlled by the laws of the Torah, 
that the God of Israel 1s a universal God. See 
also Sadducees. 

Proiemies - rulers of Egypt and Palestine who in- 
heritedathe southern portion of Alexander’s 
empire when it was divided among his four 
generals on his death. 

Purim -a folk holiday that commemorates the 
story of Esther and the deliverance of Persian 
Jews from Haman who wished to destroy 
them. _ 

Rosh Chodesh-a monthly celebration of the 
new moon. 

Rosh Hashanah - the Jewish New Year. one of 
the High Holy Days af Judaism. 

Sabbath - the traditional day of rest which 
begins with sundown Friday and ends with 
sundown Saturday. The Sabbath is welcomed 
by a traditional meal and the lighting of the 
Sabbath candles. 

Sadducees -a political party of ancient Israel 
which belteved that. although the Torah 
governed the teligious life of Israel, it could 
not be the final word in governmental matters 
and foreign relations. They beheved in a 
national, rather than a universal God. 

Sanhedrin - the senate of ancient Israel that pre- 
sided over legislative and judicial matters. 

Seder (pl. Sederim) - Passover tncal and service. 

Seleucids descendants of Scleucus, one of 
Alexander's gencrals who inherited the Syrian 
section of the empire when Alexander died. 

Sephardim ‘pl. noun) and Sephardic (ad}.) - 
Jews who settled on the Eberian penmsula 
after the disperston from Palestine. 

Septuagint -the Greek translanon of the Holy 
Scriptures, compl ted m Alexandria, Egypt. 
around 130 BC 


Shammias - a helper; the Hanukkah candle used 
to light the other candles on the Hanukkah 
menorah. 

Shavuot -a folk holiday, also called Pentecose, 
that was in ancient times associated with the 
harvest. 

Shaytl - a wig worn by marned orthodox women. 


Sheloshim - a thirty-day period of mourning after 


the death of a close relative. 

Shema - the prayer “Hear O Isracl, the Lord our 
God, the Lord is Onc.” 

Shiva - the seven-day period of intense mourning 
following the death of a close relative during 
which time observant Jews do not leave the 
louse; referred to as ‘“‘sitting Shiva.” 

Shofar-a ram's horn blown during certain 
services in the synagogue; originally used 
in ancient Isracl to call the people to battic 
or to worship, or to warn them of danger. 

Simhat Torah - the last day of Sukkot when the 
last passages of the Torah are read. 

Sukkah-a booth constructed for the Sukkot 
festival. 

Sukkot -a folk holiday associated with a har- 
vest celebration. 

Tachrichin-a white linen or cotton shroud in 
which a body 1s wrapped for burial. 

Tallit -a prayer shawl worn by orthodox of tradi- 
tional Jews while praying. 

Talmud - an explanation of the Torah written by 
rabbis; madc up of the Mishnah. legal material 
that imterprets the law. and the Gemara, a 
further commentary or explanation of the 
Mishnah that clarifies 1 uty of the laws. 

Tefillin - phylacteries: sinall alack boxes con- 
taimmng portions of the Toral. worn on the 
forchead and arm while praying. 

Torah - refers to the teachings or laws given in 
the P ntatcuch, but has come to mean the 
entire Jewish way of |e dictated by the law. 

Yahadut -Hcbrew for Judaism, Jewrshness, 
Jewry 

Yarmulke - the skull cap worn by Orthodox men 
at all ames and Reform Jews only in the 
Temple. 

Yom Kippur - the Day of Atonement. one of the 
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High Holy Days celebrated ten days after Rosh 
Hashanah. 

Zealots - nationalists who revolted against Roman 
rule in the first century. They are remembered 
for holding out in the fortress of Masada and 
finally committing suicide when defeat was 
inevitable. 

Zionism_-a movement for the formation of a 
national homeland for the Jews in Palestine 
or Israel. 


AUDIO VISUAL RESOURCES 


The films and filmstrins have been selected on 
the basis of technica! ment, content and appropri- 
ateness. Unless otherwise noted, al! the materials 
can be used with non-Jews and inter-denomina- 
tional Jews. For a complete hsting of all Jewish 
audio-visuals that are available, sce the Jewish 
Audio-Visual Review, published by the National 
Council on Jewish Audio-Visual Materials of the 
American Association for Jewish Education, 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10011, 1973, 
and the A-V Catalog of B'nat B'rith, 315 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


The Bible, Biblical History and Folklore 


Films 
The Law and the Prophets, Part L, color, 30 min- 
utes, 1968, produced by NBC News and dis- 
tributed by McGraw Hill Book Co., Text Film 
Division, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York. Rental price on request. 
A Bablical history of the Jews presented 
through the art of Michelangelo, Rem- 
brandt. Rubens and others, combined with 
music and Scriptural reading~. Suitable for 
high school students. Not recommended for 
Orthodox audiences. 
The Beok and the Idol, color, 14% mutes, 
1954, produced and directed by Samucl Elfert. 
Distributed by the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, 315 Lexington Aver ac. New York, 
10016. Rental fee $10. 
Film traces the conflict between paganism 
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.nd monotheism in carly Jewish history by 
means of a display of archeological objects. 
It is most suited to an audience with a back- 
ground of Jewish history. Suitable for high 
school and adult groups. 
The Gossamer Thread, color, 20% minutes, 
1967, produced by Felix Lazarus. Distributed 
by JACDA F:!'ms Inc., 1411 Crescent Street, 
Montreal. 107 Quebec, Canada. Rental price on 
request. 
Excellent and imteresting film that reviews 
Jewish history and rehgion and traces the 
development of the synagogue. Recommended 
for all religious groups, high school and adult. 
This film won the 1967 Annual Award of the 
National Council on Jewish Audio-Visual 
Materials for the best 16mm film on Jewish 
affairs released during that year. 
Hezckiah’s Water Tunnel, color, 28 minutes, 
1963, produced and distributed by Rarig Film 
Productions, 2100 N. 45th Street, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 98103. Rental price $15. 
Educational film of excellent quality about 
the archeological discoveries of King 
Hezekiah’s tunnel built in defense of Jeru- 
salem in 701 B.C. Interesting and informative. 
Suitable for secondary students. Not recom- 
mended for Orthodox audiences. 
Israel, color, 31 imimutes, 1965, produced and 
distnbuted by International Film Foundation, 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York. Rental price $15. 
Beautiful photography, artwork and music 
make it an excellent production. Film in- 
cludes a 12-4ninute animated review of Jewish 
history and a panoramie picture of Israel. 
Suitable for middle, junior and high school 
students. Film received the 1965 Annual 
Award of the National Council on Jewish 
Audio-Visual Mater:als for the best Jewish 
film of the year. 
A Conversation with James Michener, 30 minutes, 
1969, produced by the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America in cooperation with NBC, dis- 
tributed by the National Academy for Adule 
Jewish Studies of the United Synagogue of 
America, 218 E. 70th Street, New York. Rental 
price $10 prepaid plus return postage. 
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A kinescope with Edwin Newman internew- 
ing James Michener on the 20th anniversary 
of the State of Israel. Michener discusses 
Judaism and Israel as they relate to his book, 
The Source. 
David the Shepherd Boy, 21 minutes, 1950, pro- 
duced by J. Arthur Rank Organization, distri- 
buted by United World Films, Inc. 445 Park 
Avenue, New York. Rental price $6. 
A good animated film about King David from 
boyhood until the death of Saul. Suitable for 
primary and middle school students. 
The Moses Story. 28 minutes, 1961, produced 
and distributed by the Broadcasting Commission 
of the Chicago Board of Rabbis, 72 E. 11th 
Street, Chicago, flhnois. Rental price upon re- 
quest. 
The story of Moses ts related by a slave girl in 
this commendable kinescope. Use of dancing 
and singing 1s very effective. Suitable for pn- 
mary grades. 
Shalom of Safed, color, 28 minutes, 1968, pro- 
duced under the auspices of the Jewish Thcologi- 
cal Seminary of America, available through the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 315 
Lexington Avciuc. New York 10016. Rental 
price $15. 
Through the artwork of Shalom, a Hasidic 
Jew born in Israel, the film conveys the 
traditional religious beliefs in a contemporary 
idiom. Surtable tor high school and adult 
groups. May be of particular interest to art 
students. 
Queen Lsther, 2 parts, 45 minutes, 1947, pro 
duced and distributed by Cathedral Films, P.O. 
Box 1698, 2921 W. Alameda Street. Burbank, 
CA. Rental fee $17 per day. 
Considered an authentic account of the story 
of Esther, the basis of the Feast © Purun, 
Good for instructive as well as entertainment 
purposes, Suitable for all age groups above 


primary. 
1 Story of the fewtsh People, color, 31 
minutes, distributed by the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, 315 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, 10006 Rental fee $15. 

Isracl’s 4000 year history 1s traced from Egypr, 
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Isracl 


through the dispersion and back to the State 
of {srael. Suitable for secondary and adult 
audiences. 

What 1s Judaism, black and white, 39 minutes, 

distributed by the ADL of B'nai B'rith. Rental 

price $10. 
Rabbr Irving Greenberg, Professor of History 
at Yeshiva University traces Judaism from 
God’s covenant with Abraham through 
modern times. Jewish law 1s briefly explained 
in the light of history. Suitable for secondary 
and adult groups. 

The Life Cycle of the Jew, black and white, 30 

minutes. distributed by the ADL of B'nai B'rith. 

Rental price $10. 
Jewish moral and ethical valucs arc discussed 
by Rabbi Jules Harlow who illustrates how 
these values are reflected in rituals related to 
birth, cducation, marriage and family, old age 
and death. Suitable for secondary and adult 
groups. 

Jews and Thetr Worship, black and wlnte, 30 

minutes, distributed by the ADL of B'nai B'nth. 

Rental price $10. 
Rabbi Max Routtenberg describes the basic 
aspects of Jewish prayer and worship as it has 
evolved out of lustorie and religious expen- 
ences. A cantor chants some passages from 
the liturgical service Suitable for secondary 
and adult groups. 


The Anti-Defamation League of B’na: B'rith 
produces and distributes excellent books. pam- 
phlets and audio-visuals on ethme studies and 
multi-cultural cducation. The regional office in 
Connecticut 1s located at 1184 Chapel Strece, 
Suite 3. New Haven. 06511. Most. but not all, 
of the films and filmstrips listed in this guide are 
available through this office. Films should be re 
served at least three weeks prior to date of use 
and alternative dates or substitute film titles 
should be given. Discussion guides and flyers 
ate available for most films and  filmstrps. 


Filmstrips 
fhe Bouk of Books, color, 35 frames, 1952. pro- 
duced and distributed by Commission on Jewssh 
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Education, Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, 838 Fifth Avenuc, New York. Sale 
pnce $7.50 including two copies of teacucrs’ 
guide. 
Exccllent photography and script make this 
filmstnp an effective instructional tool de- 
scnbing the influence the Bible has exerted 
throughout the world. 
Joseph Sold into Slavery, color. 33 frames. 1951. 
produced and distributed by Audio-Visual Aids 
Service, Concordia Publishing House, 3558 So. 
Jefferson Avenuc, St. Louis, Missoun. Sale 
price $5 including texc. 
Illustrates the life of Joseph in simple language. 
Suitable for elementary children. 
King Solomon, color, 32 frames, 1953, distri- 
buted by Kol R’ce Associates, 1923 Springfield 
Avenue, Maplewood, New Jersey 07040. Sale 
price $7.50, including text. 
Effecuve filmstmp about the life of King 
Solomon as recorded in | Kings and Chronicles 
containing fine photography. Best suited for 
classroom use in connection with Bible and 
Jewish history studies. Suitable for primary 
through high school students. 
Life of Joseph in five parts, color, 25 to 31 
frames each, distributed by Cathedral Films, 
2921 W. Alameda Street, Burbank, CA. Sale 
price $5 cach, complete set $22.50, with text. 
An excellent Bible filmsteip depicting the hfe 
of Joseph using simple language that makes it 
useful for children up through intermediate 


grades. 
Joseph Sold into Egy pr 


1. 

2. From Palace to Prison 

3. Joseph's Dreams Come True 
4. Joseph Makes Himself Known 
5. The Fanuly Reunited 


Queen Lsther, based on the film “Queen Esther,” 
42 frames, distributed by Cathedrat Films, 2921 
W. Alameda Strect, Burbank, CA. Sale price 
$2.50, with text. 
Effective and entertaining presentation of the 
story of Esther and Purim. Language is simple 
and direct and portrayal 1, accuratc. Suitable 
for all age groups. 
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The Story of Ruth. color 34 frames, 1955, dis- 
tributed by Kol R’ce Associates, 1923 Springfield 
Avene, Maplewood, New Jersey, 07040. Sale 
price $7.50, including narrator's script. 
Well done, accurate visual aid depicting cus- 
toms in ancient Israel. Suitable for inter- 
mediate and jumor high school grades. 
The Tabernacle as Described in the Bible, color, 
37 frames. 1960, distributed by Commission on 
Jewish Education, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 838 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Sale price $7.50, including two copies of 
teachers’ guide. 
Viv:dly illustrated, the filmstrip describes the 
structure and contents of the Tabernacle and 
how it evolved into the synagogue today. 
Suitabic for yumior gh and high school stu- 
dents. 
Thus Saith The Lord, color, 35 frames, 1958, 
distributed by the United Synagogue Commis- 
sion on Jewish Education, 218 E. 70th Street, 
New York. Sale rice of filmstrip $8.50, includ- 
ing a tcacher’s guide and two copies of script. 
A 33-1/3 recorded narration also available for 
$1.50. 
Superior quahty filmstrip that reviews the 
hves of the Prophets Elyah, Amos, Isaiah and 
Jercrmah. Suitable for advanced elementary, 
intermediate through adult groups. 
Judah the Prince: Teacher of Law, color, 37 
frames, 1960, distnbuted by Conimission on 
Jewish Education, Union of Amencan Hebrew 
Congregations, 838 Fifth Avenuc, New York. 
Sale price $7.50 including two copics of 
teachers’ guide. 
Wellexccuted filmstnp on the life of Judah, 
the Prmee who was editor of the Mishnah. 
Suitable for junior high through adult groups. 
Masada, Mountain of Memory, color, 54 frames, 
1968, distributed by Commission on Jewish 
Education, UAHC, 838 Fifth Avenuc, New York. 
Sale price $9.50, including teachers’ guide. 
The filmstrip is based an slides, taken by 
Professor Yadin, of Masada. where Herod 
built his palace. Archeological treasures are 
used to describe the history of the Zealots’ 
heroic stand agaist Roman solders in the first 
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ceatury. Filmstrip won the 1968 Annual 
Award of the National Council on Jewish 
Audio-Visual Materials for che best filmserip 
of Jewish interest released that year. Suitable 
for high school and adult groups. 
The Past Comes to Life, color and black anc 
white, 58 frames, 1965, distributed by Publica- 
_ tions Department Jewish Agency, 515 Park 
Avenue, New York. Sale price $7.50 including 
two copies of narration. 
An informative filmstrip that explores Biblical 
history through recent archeological finds. 
Suitable for junior high and high school and 
adult audiences. 
People of the Book, color, 85 frames, 1966, pro- 
duced and distributed by United Church Press, 
Boston, Mass. Sale price of $12.50 includes 
33 1/3 record of the script. Leader’s gutue 1s also 
included. 
Objective presentation of Jewish history from 
the ume of the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar 
the Babylonian co the return of Ezra to Jeru- 
salem. Suitable for those interested im Bible 
history, high school and adule. 
Torah in Jewish Life, color. 49 frames. 1953, 
produced and diseributed by the Jewish Educa- 
tion Committee of New York. 426 W. 58th 
Sereet, New York. Sale price $7.50 including 
two copics of teachers’ guide. 
Excellent arework and script portraying che 
values and social tdeals found in the Torah 
and how these ideals affected Jewish life in 
history Suteable for interinediate, secondary 
and adult groups. 
This 1s Judaism, color, 45 frames. 1969, pro- 
duced and disenbuted by Unton of American 
Hebrew Congregations, 838 Fifth Avenue. New 
York. Sale price of $12 includes a 33 1/3 record 
of the script. 
Presents Inghlighes of Judasm, history. hasic 
beliefs, and ethics from a Reforin perspective. 
Suttable for high school and adult groups. 


Rituals and Holidays 


Films 
tt Was Gustont, 16 minutes, 1969, distributed by 
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Mirimar Film Library, 19 Cornell Strect, New- 
town Lower Falls, Mass. Rental price $10. 
Informative and interesting film depicting 
family and communal customs formerly ob- 
served by Jews in Diaspora. Rituals connected 
with birth, marriage and worship arc shown. 
Its purpose 1s to introduce the viewer to 
unfamihar folklore. Suitable for students in- 
terested in Jewish folklore, high school and 
adult groups. 
Museum Means People, 30 minutes. 1964, distri- 
buted by the National Academy for Adult Jew- 
ish Education of che United Synagogue of 
America, 218 E. 70th Street, New York. Reneal 
price $8.50 prepaid. 
Xinescope presenting some outstanding Jew- 
ish ceremonial objects from the Jewish 
Museum in New York, such as a mezuzah, 
Torah curtain, tefillin case, haggadah, etrog 
box. The film ts unorganized but 1s useful for 
describing ritual objects and customs. Su'tabie 
for seconcary and adult groups. 
The Broken sabbath of Rabbi Asher, 30 iinutes, 
1958, distributed by the National Acadamy for 
Adult Jewish Studies of the United Synagogue 
of America, 218 E. 70th Street. New York. 
Rental price $8. 50 prepaid. 
Kinescope that beautifully tells the moving 
story of a rabbi who accidentally lose a Sab- 
bath day, bue im the process taught his com- 
munity a valuable lesson. Suitable for second- 
arty and adult groups 
Holidays in Isracl Series, color, 14 minutes cach, 
available from Alden Filins, 5113 Fifth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Rental price $2.50 each. The 
filmy on Hanukkah. Succoth, and Tt Bishevae 
are also avatlable from United Isracl Appeal, 
515 Park Avenue. New York, ata free rental. 
Suttable for all ages. 
Films review the historical background of the 
holidays and show how they are observed in 
Isracl today. Photography is excellent: and 
quality of the films 1s good. However, the 
teacher should be careful to point out that 
the films pertain only to fsracl’s manner of 


celebration. 


Hanukkah 





Passover 
Purnm 
Shavuoth 
Succoth 
Tu Bishvat 
Iu The Beginning, 30 minutes, 1956, distributed 
by the National Academy for Adult Jewish 
Studies of the Umited Synagogue of America. 
218 E. 70th Street, New York. Rental price 
$8.50 prepaid. 
Well-acted and well-wntten film about Jews in 
the Warsaw ghetto who celebrate the festival 
of Simhat Torah. A teachers’ guide with back- 
ground materials available. Suitable for junior 
high, high school and adult groups. 
The Omer Festival. color, 10 minutes, distri- 
buted by the Jewish National Fund, 42 E. 69th 
Street, New York. Rental free. 
Beautful music, color and dancing are used 
to effectively present the festival of Omer as 
it 1s celebrated in Isracl. Again the teacher 
should stress the Israel aspect of the film. 
Suitable for all age groups above primary. 
Shabbat Sh jom Umerorach, 3 minutes. 1953, 
distributed by the Center for Mass Communica- 
tion. 562 W. 113th Street, New York. Sale price 
$13.50. 
Beautiful visualization of the Sabbath. a song 
film showing the rtua!s of the Sabbath ccle- 
bration, Artistic and well done. Suitable for 
all age groups above primary. 
Jewsh Dietary Law. 7 minutes, color. distri- 
buted by the Syracuse Film Rental Center, 
1455 E, Calvin Street. Syracuse, N.Y. 13210. 
Rental price on request. 
Gives examples of dietary law in daily prac- 
tices and traces origins to rabbinical interpre- 
tations of Old Testament. Suitable for junior 
high, senior high and adult audiences. 
Your Neighbor Celebrates, color, and black and 
white, 27 minutes. 1949, distributed by the Anti- 
Defamatc.. League of B’nat B'rith, 315 Lexung- 
ton Avenue. New York 10016. Rental price $15. 
A rabbi speaks to a high school group and ex- 
plains the holidays-Rosh Hashanah, Yom 
Kippur, Succoth, Passover, and Shavuot. The 
film shows ceremonies associated with these 


holidays. Most of the film was photographed 
in a Conservative synagogue, but one scene. a 
confirmation scene, takes place in a Reform 
synagogue. Suitable for all age levels. 


Filmstrips 
Chanukah: Festival of Lights, color. 41 frames, 
1957, distributed by Union of Amencan Hebrew 
Congregations, 838 Fifth Avenue. New York. 
Sale price $7.50 including two copies of teachers’ 
guide. 
Filmstrip shows children engaged in prepara- 
tions for Chanukah. Intended as a child par- 
ticipation filmstrip and can be used as an cf- 
fective teaching aid. Suitable for children in 
lower primary grades. 
Our Festival of Passover, color. 40 frames, 1951, 
distributed by Kol R'ce Associates, 1923 Spring- 
field Avenue. Maplewood, New Jersey 07040. 
Sale price $7.50 plus mailing costs, including 
guide, 
The emphasis ts on the historical background 
of the holiday. Suitable for primary and inter- 
mediate age groups. 
The Story of Hanukkah, 30 frames, distributed 
by the Jewish Education Committee of New 
York, 426 W. 58th Street. New York. Sale prune 
$3.50, includiag two copies of script. 
Very goud filmstrip with informative nar- 
ration, The historical background of the 
festival, its customs and observances are 
presented. Suitable for children’s groups and 
junior high and high school groups. 
The Story of Passover, 52 frames. distributed by 
the Jewish Education Comnuttee of New York. 
426 W. 58th Street. New York. Sale price $3.50, 
including two copies of seript. 
Passover celebration 1s shown using live photo- 
graphs of seder im a home and illustrations of 
historical background of feast. 
the Story of Purim, 49 frames. distributed by 
the Jewish Education Committee of New York. 
426 W. 58th Street. New York. Sale price $3.50, 
including two copies of script. 
Filmstnp conveys gaity of the holiday 
through scenes in the home and in the syna- 
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gogue. The presentation is effective and enter- 
taining. Suitable for all ages and particularly 
for children 6-13. 
The Story of the Sabbath, 59 frames, distributed 
by the Jewish Education Committee of New 
York, 426 W. 58ch Strect. New York. Sale price 
$3.50, including two copies of scnpt. 
Very good filmstnp portraying the spint of 


~~ the Sabbath as a day of rest. Sabbath songs 


are included, From a Conservative or Orthodox 
point of view. Suitable for all age groups. 
The Srory of Shavuot. 59 frames, distributed by 
the Jewish Education Committee of New York, 
426 W. 58th Streer. New York. Sale price $3.50, 
including two copies of script. 
Filmstrip covers Shavuot festivities in modern 
and ancient Israel. presents Biblical back- 
ground for the present-day celebration and 
shows observance of the holiday in a modern 
Amencan home and 1n the synagoguc. Rather 
ambitious in scope and somewhat lengthy. 
Suitable for all age groups. 
The Story of Succot and Simhat Torah, 60 
frames. 1951. distributed by Jewish Education 
Comouttee of New York, 426 W. 58th Street, 
New York. Sale pnce $3.50, including two 
copies of script. 
Portrays a family celebration of the two festi- 
vals at home and in the synagogue, Enter- 
taining and cffectve. Suitable for all ages 
above kindergarten. 
the Story of Yom Kippur, 45 fraines, 1952. 
distributed by the Jewish Education Cc mmuitice 
of New York, 426 W. 58th Street, New York. 
Sale price $3.50, including two copics of script. 
A moving filmetnp descnbing the Yom Kippur 
observance m the hoine and synagogue. Art- 
work and script arc outstanding. Suitable for 
all age groups above pre-school. 
Ceremomul Objects of Judaism, color, 42 frames, 
1953, distributed by Alexander Arkatov, 
Alesark and Norsnn. Inc., through Kol R’ce 
Associates. 1923 Springfield Avenue. Maple- 
wood, New Jersey 07040. Sale price $7.50 plus 
manling costs, including senpt. 
An informative and interesting filmstrip clearly 
presenting cercrnomial objects associated with 
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Judiasm in the home and Judaism in the syna- 
gogue. Suitable for all age groups above pri- 
mary grades. 
Kashruth:The Jewish Dietary Laws, color, 37 
frames, 1968, distributed by Kol R’ec Associates, 
1923 Springficld Avenuc, Maplewood, New jer- 
sey, 07040. Sale price $7.50. 
Excellent filmstrip that uses cartoon-like 
drawings to charmingly describe the origin, 
observance and rationale of the dictary laws. 
Captions are too sinall and the text is some- 
times tedious, but the filmstrip is useful in 
explaining the Kashruth laws. 


Additional Instructional Aids 


A Kit of Ceremonial Objects—Includes prayer 
shawl and skull cap. mezuzah, miniature Torah 
scroll, prayerbook, Hanukkah menorah and 
candles, dreidcl, Sabbath spicebox and havdalah 
candle, Passover matzos and Haggadah and three 
pamphlets: Your Neighbor Celebrates, Your 
Neighbor Worships. and The Sabbath. Instruc- 
tion guide mcluded. Available from Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith, 315 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, 10016, for $10. 

The Jews of Connecticut Resource Kit—Devel- 
oped as part of the Ethine Heritage Studies Pro- 
ject. “The Peoples of Connecncut.” available on 
loan from the Learning Resources Area, U-32, 
School of Education, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs. 06268. The kit contains ceremonial and 
ritual objects, books, slides, records, a tape, cata- 
logs and other ircins pertaining to the curriculum, 


Recordings 

the Call of the Shofar and Scriptural Gantilla- 
tions. Folkways FR8922, 12 1n., 33 1/3 rpm. 
Recorded by David Hausdroff. 

tasover Seder Lestival Coluutbia ML 5736, 
12 m., 33 1/3 rpm. S. Secunda, composer 
and conductor. sung by R. Tucker, narrated 
by B. Irving. 

Shabbat \t Home. Nanonal Women's League of 
the Umrted Synagogue of America. 3080 
Broadway. New York, 10027. Depicts in song 
and story the traditional Sabbath in a Jewish 
home. A guide book 1s included. 
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Levin, Meyer. Me Story of Israel New York: 
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A dramatic account of Israel's history from 

a Zionist point of view. Very readable. 

--- and Toby Kurzband. The Story of the 

Jewish Way of Life. The Jewish Heritage 

Studies Series. New York: Behrman House, 

Inc., 1959. 

An interesting well illustrated children’s book 

on the Jewish culture and religion, 

Purdy, Susan Gold. Jewish Holidays, lacts, 

Activities and Crafts Philadelphia: Lippen- 
cott. 1969. 
A children’s book on the Jewish hohdays, 
why and how they are celebrated, crafts and 
acnvitics related to the holidays. Also 
includes basic information on the Hebrew 
calendar and ancient origins of Judaisni. 

Schweitzer, Frederick. History of the Jews Since 

the Lirst Century 4.D, New York, Macoullan, 
1971. 
A readable volume of Jewish history written 
by a Catholic historian. Soft cover, available 
from ADL of B'nai B'rith. 315 Lexington 
Avenuc, New York. 

Simon, Nina. Hanukkah. New York, Crowell, 
1965. 

A children’s book on Hanukkah, what it 
means and how it 1s celebrated. 

. Passover. New York. Crowell. 1965. 

The story of events leading up to the flight 
from Egypt and how the holiday 15 celebrated 
1 Jewish homes today, written for small 
children. 

Trawick, Buckner B. The Bible as Literature. 
New York: Barnes and Noble. 1963. 

A comprehensive survey of the Old Testament 
as a great work of literature. 


Additional Publications Recommended for 
Classroom Use 


The Bina Birth publishes reasonably priced 
pamphlets that deal with holidays. religion and 
Jewish customs, They are available from the 
B’na Birth office. 315 Lexington Avenuc, New 
York, and are recommended for secondary stu- 
dents. 

“Your Neighbor Celebrates.” a 39-page version 
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of the book with the same utle by Rabbi 
Arthur Gilbert and O. Tarcov. 

“The Sabbath” by David Greenberg. 15 pages 
discussing the meaning of the Sabbath. 

“The Living Heritage of Passover.” by Solo- 
mon 8. Bernards, ed., 40-page anthology of 
selections which explain the Passover. 

“The Living Heritage of Hanukkah,” by David 
Greenberg and Svlomon S. Bernards. an illus- 
trated 47-page booklet on Hanukkah and its 
meaning throughout the ages. Includes a bibli- 
ography. 

“The Living Heritage of the High Holy Days,” 
by Solomon S. Bernards, ed., a 31-page an- 
thology of selections and background informa- 
tio about Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur. 

“The Judaism Pamphlet Series: " 

The Emerging Amencan Jew by §. Rabinowitz. 
A Jewish View of Love and Marriage by S. 
Rabinowitz. 

Ritual in Jewish Life by Robert Gordis and 
David Feldman. 

What is a Jew by Ira E1senstein. 

The Jewish Teenager and the lamily by 
S. Glustrom. 

Judaism and Christianity by S. Sandmel. 

Modern Trends in Jewish Religion by Emanuel 
Goldsinith. 

Judasm and Ethics by Norman Frimer. 

The Jewish Concept of Man by Walliam B. 


Silverstein. 

A fewish biew of God by Roland B. Gittel- 
sohn, 

Isracl, Ztontsm and the Amencan Jew by Jack 
Cohen. 


Bothwell. Jean. Jane or the Sky New York: 

Vanguard, 1954. 
Astory of the davs of Elyah. Young Jonathan 
issent to live im the palace of King Ahab whose 
queen, Jezebel. worships Baal. a foreign god. 
Jonathan inust choose between the hing and 
the God of Isracl. Grades 6-10. 

Gamoran, Mame G. fhe New Jewish Uistory 
New York The Umon of Ainerican Hebrew 
Congregations. 1963. 

An elementary textbook, in three volumes. on 
the history of the Jews from origins to the 
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discovery of America. Contains suggested 
readings and activities for students. Good for 
grades 6-8. 

Kane, Michael P. Minorities in Textbooks. 4 
Study of Their Treatment in Social Studies 
Texts. Chicago: Quadrangle. 1970, 

A study showing the neglect and distortion in 
minority history im American textbooks. 
Good for an introduction to ethnic studies. 
Suitable for teachers and secondary students. 

Kertzer, M. What is a few? New York: Macmillan, 

1953. 
An attempt to present some of the basic char- 
acteristics of the Jewish religion and the Jew- 
ish people. Suitable for high school and +dult 
groups. 

Levi, $.B. and S.R. Kaplan. deross the Thresh- 

old. Guide for the Jewish Homemaker New 
York: Schocken Books. 
Written for Jewish women, explaining holt- 
days and customs, the book would be helpful 
in classroom demonstranons of home customs. 
Good reading for secondary students. 

Michener, James. The Source. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1965. 

An epic novel based on the iustory of Isracl. 
Verv lengthy, but masterfully written, Suit- 
able for high school students and adults. 

Plaut,G. Your Neighbor as a dow Philadelphia. 

Pilgrim Press, 1968. 
A collection of articles by a Reform rabbi 
deahng with aspects of Jewish beliefs. holt 
days. and customs. Suitable for high school 
students and adults. 

Singer. Isaac Bashevis. Flijah the Slare New 
York. Farrar, Straus. and Giroux, 1970 
The story of the legend of Elyah, the mes- 
senger of God who ts sent to help Tobtas. a 
poor but faithful scribe. Grades front Kinder- 
garten through mtermediate. 

Zeligs, Dorothy. 1 Child's History of fewish 
Life. New York. Bloch Publishimg Co , 1948. 
An clementary book for children about the 
lustory of the Jews, told in the form of a 
story. Good for grades above primary. 
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APPENDIX 


Interesting Jewish Communities in Other 
Areas of the World 


Falashas of Ethiopia or Abyssinia 

The orgin of the Black Jews of Ethiopia ts 
clouded in legend. Both Jewish and Christian 
Abyssmran tradition trace the Falashas to a 
liaison between the black Queen of Sheba and 
King Solomon of Isracl. A son named Menilck 
was nistructed in the ways of Judaism and was 
crowned King of Abyssinia by Solomon in Jeru- 
salem. He returned to Abyssinia with an entour- 
age of Iscaclites and, according to one legend, 
the Ark of the Covenant from Jerusalem. There 
are other theories that the Falashas (the word 
means “exile” in the Ethiopian language) are 
descended from the ten tribes of Israel tl at were 
expelled trom Palestine in 721 when the Assyr 
tans conquered the northern kingdom of Isracl. 
Others believe that they are descendants of 
exiles after the first destruction of the Temple in 
586 B.C., or even after the Romans destroyed 
the sccond Temple m 70 A.D, They are very 
strict in morals and observance of the Torah 
laws, but know nothing of the Talmud or the 
Hebrew language. They worship in sy nagogucs 
but practice certam rituals that are completely 
alien to Jews elsewhere and they hold curtous 
beliefs in evil shadows, soothsayers, raisers of 
the dead and rain doctors. For more information 
refer to J.J. Willams’ Hebrewisms of West 
\friea (Biblo and Tannen, New York, 1967). 


Indian Jews of Cochin and Bombay 

The Jewish community on the Malabar coast 
of South India was established im 1523 by 
Sephardic Jews who iimmograted there. The 
“White” Jews of Cochin, descended from Syrian 
and Turkish immigrants, were the elite of the 
community. A strict caste system developed 
after the process of symbiosis with the Hindus, 
and their skin colors ranged from hght brown to 
almost black. The Cochin Jews used a Sephardic 
liturgy and maintained Kosher practices. Most 
of them have immigrated to Isracl. leaving only 


about 200 in Cochin. The men wear yarmulkes, 
have earlocks and wear a loincloth. 

There is alarger Jewish community in Bombay 
called the Benti-Israel, a brown-skinned group 
who are believed to have settled in India in the 
second century B.C. They have followed the tra- 
ditional Jewish calendar, adding to it various 
Hindu customs. While the British ruled India. 
the Beni-Isracl took advantage of the increased 
educational opportunities offered to them and 
many became professional people. There are also 
artisans, farmers and common laborers among 
the Beni-Israel. 


Jews of the Maghreb 

The indigenous Berbers of North Africa are 
believed to have been descendants of Palestinian 
tribes. When the first Jews migrated to North 
Africa, perhaps as carly as 586 B.C., they found 
the inhabitants to have a similar Semute culture 
and language. The Punic language of the North 
Africans was easily understood by the Hebrew- 
speaking Jews. Many of the Berber tribes 
accepted Judatsin. and the religion spread 
throughout North Africa. After the fall of the 
Temple in Jerusalem in 70 A.D., many Israchtes 
settled in the North African areas and the Jewish 
communitics began to flourish, When Christian- 
ity became the official religion of the Empire. 
the Jews were forbidden to proselytize or accept 
converts and were generally excluded from civic 
rights. This was the beginning of a slump in their 
history that continued through Vandal, Byzan- 
tinc, and Muslim domination until the French 
occupied North Africain the pineteenth century. 
Most of the Berber tribes converted to Islam, 
The Jews who remamed faithful to Judaism 
were persecuted, By the middle of the twelfth 
century, most of the Christians had disappeared 
from North Africa and the Jews remained the 
only distinct mimority group. They were con- 
fined to ghettos, had to wear distinctive clothing 
and were noc permitted to own or work the land. 
They remained isolated in squalor and misery, 
The Jewish North Afnean communities received 
somewhat of an intellectual and cultural revival 
when Spain's Sephardim settled: in Morocco. 








Tunisia, Algeria and Libya after the expusions m 
1492 and 1498 but conditions never ameliorated 
to any grearextene, Only a few dfeds, particular- 
ly the island of Djerba and areas bordering the 
Sahara m southern Tumsta. remamed uninflu- 
enced by the Sephardim. Here the Jews retained 
their own unique brand of onental Judaism 
which included a long hst of Jewish saints, 


-———superstition and unusual codes of dress. 
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When the French established ther dommance 
over Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco, the Jews of 
North Africa were emancipated from their almost 
two-thousand-year history of isolation and dev- 
astating discrimination. Again the Jewish com- 
munitics began to grow und prosper. In the 
1940's two happenmgs occurred that caused 
over 75 percent ofall North African Jews to emi- 
grate, most of them fleeing co Isracl. The first 
was the rising ade of nanonalism and obvious 
end of French control. The second was the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish national homeland in Israel. 
Since 1950 almost all of the North African Jews 
have disappeared from what remained of their 
communines when the French left. See Andre 
Chouraqui’s Between Last and West, a History 
of the Jews of North Afnca Jewssh Publication 
Society of America, 1968: for more mformation 


Chinese Jews of K‘ai-féng 

The western world was unaware of the exis- 
cence of the Chinese Jews unul 1605 when one 
of their community visited a Jesuit monastery in 
Peking. He had heard thac the Jesuits worship- 
ped one God and that they were nor Muslims, so 
he assumed that they muse be of the same reh- 
gion, that as. Jewish. Jesuit scholars further in- 
vestigated the K'as feng community and report: 
The Chinese Jews 
were deseribed as bemg physically lhe Jews else- 


ed ther findings to Rome. 


where m the world, and ac chat cme they prac- 
ticed all of the religious traditions of Judaism, 
They had a beautttul synagogue. seemed co be 
prosperous and wore rather substantial in aumber, 

There are several theories and legends regard- 


my the historical roots of che Koa feng Jews 
Scholars believe chat chey may have seeded in 
China durmg Roman ames when a sik trade 


route between the Roman Empire and China 
was established, Local K'arféng legend dates 
the Miao chim Chiao (literally the sect which 
plucks our the sinew, referring to Kosher slaugh- 
tering ritual) around 800 A.D. when the Moors, 
Chnstians and jews all immigrated to China. 
Other legends clam chat Jews were present in 
China centuries before Loman anes. 

Sometime between the 1600's and 1850, 
Frotestant musstonaries — visited 
Kiarfeng. the Jewish commumry had disinte- 


when = two 


grated, Th. synagogue lay in ruins, there were 
none left who understood Hebrew, all rehgious 
observance had ceased and the mssionaries re- 
ported that the only difference beeween the 
Chinese Jews and other Chinese was that they 
did not cat pork or worship idols, imply ing she 
the Chinese Jews now physically resembled 
other Chinese. In 1900 a Soctety for the Rescue 
of Chinese Jews was formed m an effort to re- 
vitalize Judaism in K'arfeng by teaching the reh- 
gion and Hebrew and rebuilding the synagogue. 
Unfortunately, the remnant of the community 
had by then fost all interest m their Jewrsh 
heritage and Judaism has totally disappeared in 
K‘arfeng. Interest in Chinese Jews has been 
simulated im recent years mostly through the 
work of such scholars as R. Lowenthal and 
W.C. White, but more research needs to be done 
before a complete and accurate history of the 
K’ar-féng Jews can be compiled. More informa 
uon may be found in W. White’s Chinese Jews 
(University of Toronta Press, 1966). 

“Pearl Buck wrote a fictionalized version ot 
how the Chinese Jews assimilated. entitled Pe- 
ony John Day, NY, 1948) 
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Part I 


AMERICAN JUDAISM 


Aims and Objectives for 
Part I 


.To examine the historicat beginnmgs of the 
American Jewish community in order to en- 
able students to understand the diversity 
among American Jews. 

.To point out differences as well as similar- 
ities in the mayor denominations of Judaism. 

. To present contributio is that Jews have made 
in. American history so that students will 
realize the impact of these contributions on 
the development of our country. 

.To explore the development of the Reform 
and Conservative movements in the United 
States and other philosophies that emerged 
from these movements. 

.To learn about the synagogue and its his- 
torical development, the function of the 
rabbi, and the worship service, so that stu- 
dents can relate this information to their 
own religious affiliations. 

.To examine the attitudes of Amencan Jews 
towards Isracl: to trace the history of that 
country, and discuss current conflicts be- 
tween Arabs and Jews. 

-To become fambhar with Yiddish, the lan- 
guage of the eastern Europeans, in order to 
understand th. development of the vast array 
of Jewish American literature. 

.To tearn about Jewish ethics and values that 
play such a vital role in American Jewish 
attitudes towards education, social justice 
and charity. 


See REEDED ERE 


“Begin a lesson with a humorous dlustration” 
From the Talmud 
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American Judaism from an 
Historical Perspective 


IMMIGRATION AND ASSIMILATION 

The Jews as a cultural, religious and ethnic 
community trace their origins to the land of 
Palestine or Israel, as it is called today. Tra- 
ditionally, their first tics developed when 
Abraham settled in that land -four thousand 
years ago. The Jews maintained a sovereign 
nation until 586 B.C., when the Babylonians 
destroyed their kingdom and took them to 
Babylonia as slaves. The Babylonian captivity 
ended, but from that time on the Jews remained 
subservient to a succession of foreign rulers, 
first to the Persians and Alexander the Great, 
and then, after a brief period of independence 
under the leadership of the Maccabees, to the 
Romans. 

The revolt of the Jews against Roman rule in 
70 A.D. and in 132 to 135, resulted in the world- 
wide dispersion of the bulk of the Jewish nation 
and the destruction of their homeland. It wasn’t 
until 1948 that this homeland was restored. 
Throughout the centuries the Promised Land 
continued to dominate the thoughts and prayers 
of the Jews in the diaspora. It 1s said that in 
every Jew’s heart 1s a longing for Israel. The link 
between the American Jews and Israel will be 
discussed later. 

Generally speaking, the Jews of the diaspora 
arc divided into two groups: the Sephardim, 
orginally of the tberian peninsula, and the Ash- 
kenazim, originally from central and castern 
Europe. The Sephardim are considered the first 
identifiable Jews in North America, however, re- 
cent archeological discoveries have produced a 
theory that Hebrews may have come to America 
three thousand years ago. Stone inscriptions that 
have been uncarthed im Georgia and Tennessee 
have been cited as evidence that they may have 
travelled here from Palestine as early as 1000 B.C. 
Specialists in American Indian history say that 
the Yuchi tribe of Georgia had customs, language 
and appearance that would imply a Hebrew 














heritage.! All of chis ts still -aly speculation 
and has not oven validated. 


The Sephardim 

The name Sephardim is derived from Seph- 
arad where the Jews arc believed co have settled 
after the Babylonians captured Jerusalem in 
586 B.C. The exact location of this area 1s un- 
known but over the years the name became as- 
sociated with the Iberian peninsula. Sepharad 
is the Hebrew word for Spain. There is evidence 
that Jews were present in Iberia since pre-Chns- 
tian times. The Iberian Jews were assimilated 
into Spanish society to the fullest degree. They 
were deeply attached to their country and lived 
there happily. participating in every phase of life 
until the ame of the Inquisition. 

Prior to the arrival of the Moors at the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, Spain was governed 
bv a number of kings, cach having his own tiny 
kingdom, vying for power against the Church. 
During this period, the Jews experienced some 
discrimination in the form of taxes, but it was 
token taxation and was nothing like the severe 
taxation and persecution faced by Jews else- 
where in Europe. Instead of ghettos or pogroms 
that existed in central and eastern Europe, the 
Sephardim often occupted the best quarters of 
Spanish cities. They were. however, restricted to 
certain occupations such as moneylending and 
tax collecting. 

In 711 the Moors onquered the pemnsula, 





1,Gwynne, Peter, “Hi Columbus! Like the 
Trp?” Newsueek. May 26, 1975 
This theory was advanced as early as 1585 by 
Father Dwan in his history of New Spain, 
based on a resemblance of religious rites of 
Jews and American Indians. Several years 
later Rev Thomas Thorowgood wrote Jews In 
Ameruan, Or Probabtlttees that The Americans 
Are of That Race An Amsterdam rabbi 
named Menasseh ben Israel published a pam- 
phlet in Latin, “The Hope of Israel," in 
which he declared the American Indians are 
descended from the ten lost tribes of Israel. 


bringing . . them their great Islamic culture, 
love of learning and scientific achievements. 
Indoor plumbing systems, previously unknown 
in Spaip, were introduced. The Arab rule 
brought about a “golden age” for the Spanish 
Jews. Brought together by their mutual love of 
learning and thew shared backgrounds of a Semi- 
tc past, the Jews and the Moors developed a 
long and meaningful relanionship. Under Moor- 
ish rule the Jews were no longer restricted pro- 
fessionally and they soon became able physi- 
cians, financiers and philosophers. Jews were en: 
couraged to tecome artisans, judges. inventors, 
soldiers and scientists, unheard of in other parts 
of the diaspora. The great philosopher Moses 
Maimonides was one product of this happy 
period in Jewish history. Maimonides was born 
in Spain in 1135 and moved to Cairo where he 
wrote his Guide for the Perplesed and thirteen 
articles of faith that he considered essential to 
Judaism. 

Unfortunately, the Moorish influence began 
to wane and, as the Chnstian Church took over 
control of more and more territory, this golden 
age began to diminish. Isolated outbreaks of anti- 
Semitism occurred. Many Jewish families left 
Spain and settled in North Af ica. A few of the 
Christian kings were deed: o-Jewish, how- 
ever, having observed the «:cat Jewish contribu- 
tions to civilization under Moorish rule, Ferdi- 
nand III and his successor: orotected the rights 
of the Jews. 

The tide started to cha ie drastically around 
1300 when Pope Innocent «If imitiated the "Jew- 
ish yellow badge” that every Jew was ardered to 
wear in order to distinguish Jews from Chastians. 
False rumors of blood sacnfice in the synagogues 
were spread b those who were jealous of Jew- 
is success and wealth. Jews were blamed for 
being the cause of the Black Plague. Because of 
their strict Kosher dictary laws and rules of 
cle. .liness, very few Jews fell victim to the 
plague, so they were blamed for being the cause. 
Anti-Semitism flourished, Many Jews and the re- 
maining Moors conve ted to Christianity out of 
fear. In 1391 tnobs invaded Jewish communities 
and homes, offering the Jews a choice between 
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death or baptism Four thousand were massa- 
cted. Many were baptized These new Chris- 
trans were called Contersos, There were many 
who converted outwardly bur sell practiced Ju- 
daism in private. These Jews were called Mar- 
ramos. meaning pigs To combat this secret 
Judaism, the Spanish Inquisition was estab- 
lished in 1478. Jews were forbidden to carry 
arms and Marranos were turned in to the In- 
quisitors who tortured them to extract confes- 
sions Those who confessed were then labelled 
heretics and were burned publicly. Thousands 
of Jews perished in this way. In 1492 the King 
and Queen of Spain, Ferdinand and Isabella, ts- 
sued an edict ordering the Jews to leave the 
country within four months All of their wealth 
and property was confiscated by the crown 
Many fled to Portugal only to find the same 
conditions there Some went to Turkey and 
Palestine where they were welcomed by the Or- 
toman Sultan Others went to North Africa or 
Europe Holland became a haven for all the re- 
ligiously oppressed Some wenc to the West In- 
dies, Mexico, Central and South America. By 
1500 the largest and most prosperous Jewish 
community in Europe was extince and there 
were no professing Jews left in Spain or Portu- 
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Ic was during this period of expulsion from 
Iberia chat Columbus was opening up the way 
to the New World which offered freedom and 
hope to the Jews. On August 3, 1492, the day 
atrer all Jews had to be our of Spain, Columbus 
set sail tor the east From the very firse, Jews 
have played an mmportant role in the settleinent 
of the New World A Jew had prepared Co- 
lumbus’ navigational charts and Jewish bankers 
had helped to finance the trip when Isabella's 
coffers were empty of funds. There ts also a che- 
ory that Columbus Inimself was a Marrano. 
Many believe thar Columbus’ parents escaped 
from a pogrom in Spain and settled in Italy. 
The signature on his letcers reads Cristdbal Co- 
Ién, a name that was later to become Cohn or 
Cohen when the Colons migrated to Germany 
after the expulsion in 1492 

The first known European seteler in the New 
World was Luis de Torres, a Marrano, who was 
the official interpretee on Columbus’ ship. Be- 
cause of de Torres’ knowledge of Hebrew, Ara- 
marc and Arabic, he was expected to be able co 
communicate witn the Astans, for Columbus 
was trying to find a new route to the ease. 

Some of the Spanish Jews migrated to Portu- 
guese Brazil, trying to escape the horrors of the 
Inquisition, onty to find chat the Inquisition 
had followed them there In 1624, when the 
Durch conquered Brazil and ottered protectron 
and religious freedom co all who supported 
them, the Marranos openly returned «. Juda- 
ism A synagogue was established in Recife, 
the capital, whose population by thac time was 
chirty percent Jewish 

In 1654 the Portuguese reconquered Brazil 
and again the Jews were forced to either leave 
or be baptized They chose exile, Sixteen ships 
carried Recife’s Jews from Brazil, bound for the 
Netherlands One of the ships was blown off 
course and was set upon by Spanish piraces. 
The passengers were taken prisoner and the 
cargo was confiscated, A while later anocher 
ship on its way to New Amsterdam, captained 
by a Frenchman named Jacques de la Marche, 
arrived on the scene He defeated che pira'es 


New Annterdam as it looked when the first Jeus arrned 1654 and rescued the prisoners However, Caprain dy 
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la Marthe demanded payment from these now 
penniless refugees When they arrived in New 
Amsterdam, de la Matthe refused to release any 
of their remaining goods untl every cent of the 
Passage money was paid. The case was taken to 
court and finally the money was raised by auc- 
tioning off the retugees’ property and de la 
Motthe was sattsfied.? 

The governor of Dutch New Amsterdam, 
Peter Stuyvesant, wanted to expel the Jews. The 
colomsts of New Amsterdam were extremely in- 
tolerant of anyone of any faith other than the 
Dutch Reformed Church. There was a ban on 
public religious gatherings and Stuyvesant re- 
quested permission from the Dutch West India 
Company in Amsterdam to expel the Jews. But 
the colony had been founded as a profit-making 
venture of the Dutch West India Company and 
Stuyvesant »as ordered to ‘tolerate them. This 
he did, but only after imposing many restric- 
tions. Jews were denied the right to build a syna- 
gogue. own property or serve in the military. In- 
stead, they had to pay a tax. The Jewish settlers 
formed Congregation Shearith Israel in 1655. 
but at wasn't until 1730 that the congregation 
was permitted to build a synagogue. 

fn 1664 when the British took over the rule 
of New Amsterdam, renaming it New York, 
many of Stuyvesant’s restrictions were relaxed. 
Certam civil nights were granted, such ay owning 
property and domg business. The Sephardic 
Jews of New York were on the road to pros- 
pertty. The names Levy. de Lucena, Gomez, 
de Leon, Nunes and Hendricks became sy nony- 
mous with wealth and prominence. The Seph- 
ardim also settled in other states that offered 
religious hberty such as Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, Georgia, South Carohna and Lourssana. 

The sceond largest Jewish community during 
this carly period was Newport. Rhode Island. It 
ws beheved that there wore Sephardin im Now 
portas carly as 1638 They may have come from 
New York. South America or Holland. In 1677 
a Jewrsh cemetery plot was purchased. later im 
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mortalized m a poem by Longfellow. Much Jew- 
ish-Amencan Instory can be traced through their 
cemeteries, as 1t was usually the first step towards 
the estabhshment of a Jewish coramunity. 

Most of the trading engaged in by the shippers 
in Newport from 1700 unnl the Revolunon was 
the rum, slave and sugar tnangle. Rum was 
loaded into vessels in Newport, sent to Africa to 
be traded for a shipload of slaves who were then 
carried to the West Indies to be traded for sugar. 
The sugar was brought back to Newport to be 
turned into rum and the cycle was repeated. At 
each corner of the triangle great profits were 
made. Many ships carned other goods for 
trading, but the slaves produced the hghest 
yield. When the Revolution came, destroying 
Newport's trading activities, many Jews and 
Christians left the city. The synagogue was 
closed. It remamed closed until 1822 when 
Abraham Touro died and bequeathed $10,000 
to a fund for the care and preservation of the 
Newport synagogue. Judah, his brother, also 
left $10,000 to the synagogue when he died 
in 1854. From that time on, the synagogue came 
to be called the Touro Synagogue and once again 
it became the house of worship for Newport's 
Jewish commumty as new mnougration from 
central and eastern Europe brought more and 
more Jews to that city. Even though the later 
arrivals were Ashkenazic, the entre Jewish popu- 
lation united ay one congregation and followed 
Sephardic tradition, Today the Touro Synagogue 
is the oldest surviving synagogue in the United 
States and has become a national historic shrine. 
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South Carolina, Georgia and Pernsylvania also 
offered rehgious freedom, or. it not complete 
freedom, at least tolerance. to colonises. In 1703 
the Jews in Charleston were permitted to vote in 
a general election. They erected i synagogue in 
1759 and fifteen y cars later Francis Salvador be- 
came one of the first Jews in American history 
to be elected to a public office when he was 
chosen to serve in the First Provincral Congress. 
Moses Levy of New York had been elected Con- 
stable of the South Ward in the late 1600's, but 
had declined to serve. 

Savannah became an tmportant Jewish center 
also There Jews enjoyed all the privileges of the 
cther colomsts. Unhke the Jews of New York. 
they were perinitted to bear arms When forty- 
three Jews from England arrived — °733, they 
were given land grants by the governor, James 
Oglethorpe That saine year, forty more Jews 
from Spain and Portugal arrived. A congregation 
was established in 1735 when a charter gave re- 
lwtous liberty to all except Catholics. In 1801 
David Emmanuel became the first Jewish gover- 
nor in the United States when he became the 
governor of Georgia. 

A few Jews settled in Philadetphia in 1726, 
Wilham Penn offered residence t+ au who be- 
heved “the One Almighty and Et -nal God to be 
the Creator. Upholder, and Ruler of the World.” 
The Jews quehfied and were admitted. but 
Penn's successors passed a law restricting voting 
and office holding to Protestants. By 1740 the 
Jews had ther own cemetery ind had estab- 
Ished the congregation Mikyeh Israel, although 
a synagogue wasn’t buile in’ Philadelphia until 
after the Revolution. Soon there were “sws set- 
thngin the county side surrounding Phitadelphia. 

Some Jews settled in Massache ctts, but be- 
cause of the intolerance and discrimination by 
the Puritans tcwards people of differing behefs, 
there were not many Jews I ving in that state 
during Colomtal times. Judah Monis from Italy 
did settle in Bostoss and was the first Jew to re- 
ceive a degree from an Amertcan university 
when Harvard swarded hin an honorary Master 
of Arts degree in 1720. Two years later, however. 
he converted to Christianity. 


The early aristocratic Sephardiun formed a 
very clite group in the United States. They be- 
came extremely wealthy and were characterized 
by their reserve and digmty. Their religious 
rituals differed from those of the Jews in other 
parts of Europe. The Marranos had gradually 
altered the old Jewish practices, because for 
many years they had been foreed to outwardly 
adhere to Christiamty and to attend mass. This 
resulted in the absorption of some Catholic cus- 
toms into the Marrano forin of Judaism. Prayers 
were recited rather than chanted and no prayer 
books were used during this period as they 
could have served as evidence against the Mar- 
ranos. The tunes and melodies of certam wor- 
ship songs also differed from those of the 
Ashkenazim. 

Many of the differences between Sephardic 
and Ashkenazic customs have disappeared as the 
two groups have had more contact, but there 
still remaims a distinctly Sephardic way of wor- 
ship. The chants differ, there is more individual 
participation and less of an emphasis on the 
Hazzan. The Sephardim use the same traditional 
Pronunciation of Hebrew that is used im Israel 
today which 1s unlike Ashkenazic Hebrew. The 
Sephardim remain strictly orthodos tn their in- 
terpretation of Judaism. 

As cwil rights laws were established in the 
United States, the Sephardim settled m other 
ateas. There 1s one Sephardic community in 
Connecticut that wall be discussed in Part HE, 
The Jews of Connecticut. 

The Sephardin were extremely prolific and 
it was not uncommon for them to have a dozen 
children. However. the onginal Sephardic Jews 
have left very few descendants in the United 
States who are recognizable as Sephardic. There 
are two reasons for this. Those who were very 

hgious refused to marry outside of their small 
community. As the female population diminished 
they did not marry at all. Later on, those who 
were left marned the German Ashkenazi and 
the old Spanish mames like Mendes, Lopes and 
Goniee slo sly disappeared and were replaced by 
German pames. The second reason is that those 
who were less religious i the carly days inter 
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inarned with other early settlers and converted 
to Chnstiamty. The Sephardim of this penod 
who do remain, form an ehte ughtly knit group 
that has become quite inconspicuous. 

Although the term Sephardic does refer tech- 
mically to all those Jews from Spain and Portugal 
and their descendants, 1t came also to include 
those Colomal Jews from Germany who were 
absorbed by the Sephardic community and 
adopted Sephardic religious customs. These 
German Jews of the pre-Revolutionary penod 
are referred to as Sephardized Ashkenazim. By 
1720 the original Sephardim were actually in the 
minority. 

As the Jews of New York prospered, they left 
the Lower East Side and moved to the Upper 
West Side, wanting to have nothing to do with 
the ever increasing numbers of German Jewish 
immigrants whom they considered to be upstarts. 
Soon the Ashkenazim also left the ghetto of the 
Lower East Side and moved to the Upper West 
Side. Once again the Sephardim moved on, this 
time to the suburbs and to other states. 

Sephardic immigration to the United States 
did not stop in the 1600's. Sephardic Jews later 
came from North Africa, Turkey, Greece, Italy 
and parts of the Middle East. In addition to the 
wealthy Jews descended froin the philosophers. 
physicians, judges and poets who could afford to 
pay bribes necessary to enable them to take 
their property with them to northern European 
ports during the expulsions from Spain and 
Portuga: in 1492 and 1498, there were also 
many poor less educated Sephardun who had to 
surrender all of their property and flee to other 
Mediterranean countrics. Many wen: to Turkey, 
North Africa and parts of Greece that were still 
under Muslim rule. Here the Jews lived in closed 
communities. making a living by fishing and 
trading, devoting all of their free time to the 
study of the Talmud. The language that these 
people spoke was not the Castilhan of the 
wealthy Spanish Je s who had migrated to 
northern Europe and South America; it was a 
dialect. and almost pure medieval Spanish thar 
contained many Hebrew words and expressions 
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and was written in Hebrew-like characters This 
language is called Ladino or Judesmo. 

The Sephardim in these Mediterranean coun- 
tres did not abandon ther language or their 
faith. In their minds the expulsion from Spain 
was only temporary and soon they would return 
to their homeland. When they left Spain, they 
took with them the keys to their houses. As the 
generations passed. a ritual was made of passing 
down the key to “la casa vieja” from father to 
son. Many were convinced that the expulsion 
was God’s punishment because they had not 
observed Jewish law as strictly as they should 
have. As the other European Jews were trying to 
modernize the Jewish region, the Sephardim of 
southern Europe were moving in the opposite di- 
rection, becoming ultra-orchodox. These Se- 
phardic communitics were so cloistered that 
outside cultural influences had relatively little 
effect on them and for four hundred years they 
retained their old customs and language. 

The carly part of the 1900’s brought some of 
these Greck and Turkish Sephardim to America. 
The accounts which they sent back home of the 
Jewish m:!honaires im America brought about a 
small flow of immigration, The Turkish Revolu- 
tion at the end of World War I triggered a more 
substantial wave of unmigration. The new Se- 
phardic immigrants brought with them their 
language, their ultra-orthodox interpretation of 
Judaism and their poverty. The old aristocratic 
Scphardim were horrified by these underprivi- 
ledged brothers who were an embarrassment to 
them. A conflict in the synagogues resulted 
between the old Sephardim and the new. But. 
like other Jewish immogrants befere them, this 
new group prospered and did not remain in the 
New York ghetto for long. Many went to the 
suburbs, or co surrounding states, and many mov- 
ed westward. Although New York City has the 
largest Sephardic population, Los Angeles is sec- 
ond and Scattle is third. The Sephardic communi- 
ty of Scarele is almost entirely made up of Greek 
Jews froin the island of Rhodes who had been 
fishermen in the old country and were drawn to 
Seattle because of the fishing mdustry. Many 
started out as fishermen, became canners and a 
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generation later they were the owners of some 
of the largest canneries in Seattle and Portland, 

For alinost four hundred years the Sephardim 
of Turkes and Greece remained apart and clung 
to their old ways. Sixty years in the United 
Srates have sufficed to produce almost total as- 
simlation with no desire to return to Spain, 
even though in 1968 Franco removed the ban on 
Jews and invited them back to Spam. On Decem- 
ber 17, 1968, the following item appeared in the 
Now York Funes datelined Madrid, 

Four hundred and seventy. years. after 

King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella ordered 

the Jews expelled from Spain, the Spamsh 

government declared tonyhe that the order 
wit void. 
The cose of assimilation has also been the grad- 
ual disappearance of Ladino Although the Se- 
phardim have had only a minor influence on 
Amencan Jewry, their rich and distinctive cul- 
ture should be preserved The American Se- 
phardic Federaticn and Yeshiva University in 
New York are sponsoring programs in an. at- 
tempt to do so 
The German Ashkenazim 

In Hebrew the Biblical word Ashkenay came 
to refer to Germany and was later used. to 
idenufy all those Jews descended trom the 
Franco-German Jews who migrated to northern, 
central and astern Europe after the expulsion 
from France in 1394 and subsequent persecu 
tions in Franco<Gerinany ain the tifteench and 
sixteenth centuries, 

The Jews migrated to France and the Rhone 
Valley area durmg the ron oof Charlemagne 
around &00) Thousands poured into the Hols 
Roman Empire trom fslame countnes Unlike 
the Jews in Spam and Portugal most of the 
Europai Jews dived apart from the Genre 
world, confined to ghettos and restneted in 
occupations. Their fives were centered around 
the study of che Torah and Talmud and they de 
veloped their own Heurgs and dite stvle different 
from chat of the Sephardin Chul the sivteench 
century. the Sephardi Jews made up halt che 
world’s Jewry. Now over mincty percent of all 
Joweare Ashhenaste , 

O first Ashhenacn 
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America came from Germany via London and 
Amsterdam in the 1700's. They were shoe- 
makers, bakers, butchers, soap makers and 
watch makers. Some of the more prosperous 
ones were engaged in shipping and commerce, 
By 1770 there were approximately two thous- 
and Jews m the Colonies and they were mostly 
absorbed by the Sephardic commumttes.3 

Many of the German Jewish colonials were 
adventurous and spirited and were not particu 
larly educated in secular or even religious mat- 
ters, Lerters written by many of them show a 
vers limited knowledge of Hebrew Ther 
mother tongue was Yiddadt, a Judeo-German 
nuxcd with many Hebrew words and phrases, 
which they used in daily life and an correspon- 
dence Yiddish was spoken in Germany until the 
iniddle of che 19th century when the trend to- 
wards secularizmg Judaism developed and Ger 
man was adopted by the Jews, 

For centuries the G 
ties had been asolated from the non-Jewish pop- 
ulation, the Goyun. Anti Semitic violence was 


man Jewish conmunt 


not uncommon. Then in the lase half of che 
1700's forces were at work cto change the old 
way of life. A man named Mases Mendelsso'in, 
alchough orthodox im tis interpretauion, bel ved 
that Jews should modernve themselves to. fit 
and culture, He 
preached Judaism as an ctlic. encouraged the 


inowith the German society 


use of German rather than Yiddish in the home. 
and told the Jews to go out into the secular 
world and studs the German culture along wath 
the Talmud 

Together with chose new tdeas of secularizing 
the Jewish faith came che liberal re“orm pro 
grams mittated by Napolcon, Jews were granted 
cazenship and equal status under che law, thes 
were no longer confined to ghettos and took an 
acave parton the socal and cultural life of Ger 
many. Ina short time thes considered chemse les 
fully assimilated mto German socet. But when 


ey, 

3. There are many discrepancies m the actual 
figures, some sourcesestimate about one thou 
sand. others say from twenty tive hundred to 
three thousand 
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Napoleon was defeated in 1814, all of these 
liberal reforms were abolished and the old dis- 
criminatory laws were reinstated. Anti-Jewish 
propaganda was spread. 

Maximillian Joseph IV ruled that the Jewish 
population should “not be increased in the 
places where they werc, and should be decreased 
if it were too large.” Restrictive marriage laws 
were imposed in Bavaria. Those Jews who did 
not possess the proper certificate could not 
marry or have children. 

These restrictions, increasing anti-Semitism 
and the poor economic conditions in southern 
Germany caused mass emygration in the early 
1800's. The German Jews came to America in 
large numbers from small villages in Bavaria and 
Austria. They came also from Hungary, 
Rumania and Bohemia. By 1830 there were well 
over five thousand Jews in America and the Ash- 
kenazim outnumbered the Sephardim. They 
were no longer being absorbed into the Sephardic 
synagogues and started to establish their own 
congregations in the Ashkenazic style of worship. 

Many of ..ese German immigrants were poor 
and did not have a high degree of secular educa- 
tion. They were mostly young unmarried men 
with a desire to make a better life for themselves 
in America. Many were craftsmen. In 1848, with 
the failure of the Revolution in Germany, 
another type of German Jew began to arrive. 
They werc intellectuals, highly cducated. arid 
came from urban areas. Above all, they were 
very definitely German in culture. Among these 
“forty-cighters” were some Reform rabbis wha 
came to America and pioneered the Reform 
movement. 

When anti-Jewish laws were relaxed in the last 
half of the 1800's in Germany, emigration 
slowed down quite a bit. But the thousands of 
German Jews who came to this country were to 
make a tremendous impact on American econ- 
omy and on American Jewry. 

While the Scphardim remained mostly in New 
York City and other urban areas on the East 
Coast, the German Jews spread out. Many fol- 
lowed the fronticrs westward, trading and 
peddling and establishing Jewish communities 











almost everywhere in the country. The majority 
of the German Jews settled in the midwest and 
Cincinnati became a great center for the Jewish 
community of America. The peddlers dealt in 
ribbons, lace, thread, jewelry and cutlery. Ped- 
dling was attractive to the new immigrants be- 
cause it required little capital and was a good 
way to learn the language and customs of 
America. They would often start out on foot, 
carrying their goods in a bag or basket. Then 
they would graduate to a wagon and the success- 
ful ones soon had enough money to buy a small 


shop. 





Julius Meyer of Omaha, Nebraska, an Indian trader in 
the 1870's, with some Indian friends. 


From peddling and small dry goods sliops, 
followed the establishment of department stores. 
Such successful peddlers founded Macy's, Alt- 
man's, Bloomingdale's, Filene’s, Ginbel's, Bam- 
berger's, and Saks Fifth Avenuc. By the end of 
the 1800's the ready-made garment industry 























was almost entirely in the hands of German Jews. 
Two successful Chicago businessmen, Aaron 
Nusshaum and Julius Rosenwald, went into part- 
nership with Richard W. Sears, whose former 
partner had been Alvah C. Roebuck. Together 
they built up the greatest mail order business 
America has ever known. 

One Jewish peddler who moved west in search 
of gold became su famous that there are probably 
very few Americans today who have not heard 
of him. His name was Levi Strauss. One day a 
miner told Strauss that instead of peddling bur- 
lap he should try tu find a good strong pair of 
trousers to sell. With the help of a Jewish tailor 
Levi Strauss made a pair of demm pants with 
riveted pockets. strong enough to withstand the 
wear and tear of prospecting. Levi’s denim trou- 
sers have been a huge success for over one hun- 
dred years. 

Not all of the German Jews remained in mer- 
chandising. The Seligmans, Loebs and Lehmans, 
to mention only a few, made their fortunes in 
the investment banking business. Others built up 
meat packing plants and feed and grain busi- 
nesses in the mid-west. Many went further west 
and helped to settle new frontiers. In Galveston, 
Texas, a large Jewish community sprang: ind 
@ Jewish mayor was elected in 1850. Jews were 
traders with the Indians, newspapermen, 
ranchers, miners, prospectors. rodeo heroes. and 
gencrally partictpated in every phase of frontier 
life. 

Meyer Guggenheim, an immigrant from 
Switzerland, started his career in America as a 
notions peddler. He was later joined by his 
parents and together the Guggenheim family 
achieved a small degree of success in the mer- 
chandising bustess. Meyer's father, Simon, then 
sole out all of his interests in the family business 
and bought some flooded copper mines in Colo- 
radu. It proved to be a successful venture and 
the Guggenheims amassed a fortune im the min 
ing of copper and other domestic metals. 

German Jews also participated in the literary. 
scientific and artistic aspects of American life. 
Some opened publishing houses such as Viking, 
Random House, and Sinion and Schuster. Many 
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turned to music. The Cscar Hammersteins, 
father and son, and Jerome Kern played key 
roles in the development of the musical. Among 
the great conductors who emerged from the Ger- 
man Jewish immigrations are Fritz Reiner and 
Otto Klemperer. Singing societies forined by 
German Jews appeared in the larger United 
States cies. 

The new immigrants remained loyal to the 
German culture. They continued to speak 
German and even to teach it to thei American- 
born children. who were often sent to Germany 
to study. 

The Sephardi disapproved of these German 
immigrants and were fearful that the Reform 
movement that they brought with them would 
threaten the entire Jewish community that had 
been held toge.her throughout the centuries by 
adherence to the traditions. The Reform move- 
ment began to spread in the United States 
around 1850, although it had made earlier ap- 
pearances in the Sephardic synagogues. This had 
become a source of division for many years until 
the Reform Jews could estabhsh ther own 
temples. 

Reform Judaism, designed to make the reh- 
gion inore flexible and conforming to vanous 
social conditions and stages of civilization, ap- 
pealed to many of the German inmigrants and it 
was particularly successful in the West. By the 
beginning of the great Russian immigration 
period, the vast majority of America’s 250,000 
Jews were German and Reform. They were 
rapidly being acculturated. and by the turn of 
the century seemed to be almost totally assim 
lated. Although they reached the top of the eco- 
nomuc ladder, most of the German Jews did not 
Jose their interest ina Jewish identity. These 
Jews made contributions to all phases of 
American development that will be felt for 
many years to come. 


Eastern European Immigration 

The greatest wave of Jewish unmigration and 
that which has made the mose impact on 
American Jewry and on the American public in 
general, came from Russia and caster Europe 
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Poland, Lithuanta, Rumania and Hungary. From 
around 188% 19 1920 approximately two and a 
half million eastern European Jews arrived 
in the United States. 

The eastern European Jews differed from the 
Geriman Jews and the Sephardim. Although they 
shared a common Ashkenazic past with the Ger- 
man Jews, their customs and life styles had e- 
volved quite differently. The eastern European 
Jews came from tsolated villages with dense Jew- 
ish populations, Most were poor. They came in 
unprecedented numbers. dressed in long black 
orthodox-style clothes and stood out conspicu- 
ously. They were regarded as undesirables by the 
prosperous American Jews who considered them 
a threat to their own status. They feared that 
this lower class of Jew would create anti-Semit: 
ism. Nevertheless, thc American Jewish popula- 
tion felt an obhgation to help their co-religionists 
and many social agencies were set up to help 
alleviate some of the problems faced by the new 
immigrants. 

Most of the eastern European Jews came from 
Russia where blatant anti-Semitism floursshed in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. In sptte 
of the face that Jews had hved in Russia for 
hundreds of years. the Russian government 
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treated them as outsiders, a disruptive element 
and a national threat. Special taxes were levied 
and the Jews were confined to certain arcas 
called Pales of Settlement. The Jewish Pales of 
Settlement were located in fifteen provinces of 
western Russia and Russian Poland. Jews were 
not allowed to live in other parts of Russia, ex- 
cept for certain doctors and merchants who 
were permitted to live in some cities of the 
interior. The Pales of Settlement were not abol- 
ished until the 1917 Revolution. 

Life in the shtetl, a Jewish village within the 
Palc of Settlement, was somewhat like life in the 
earlier ghettos of Germany, France and Italy, ex- 
cept that there were no physical walls enclosing 
it. The shtetl was a closed Yiddish community 
of rigid orthodoxy, isolated from the Goyim 
(non-Jews) where all were mutually responsible 
for the well-being of the group. In eastern 
Europe to be Jewish meant to spend one's hfe 
following the teachings of the Torah, with little 
time left for other activities. Idleness was a sin 
and there was no social and little business inter- 
action with the Gentile world. The shtetl Jews 
were vitually unaware of America until the 
1860's. 









Families were large and sometimes up to three 

generations lived in the same house. Most were 
very poor. but on Friday night. wnen the Sab- 
bath candles were lighted, there was usually 
meat on the table and joy in the home. 
_ Marriages were arranged by a matchmaker, 
the Shadchan. Women, though respected in the 
home, had no say in community affairs. They 
did not participate in spiritual matters in the 
synagogue and had to sit apart from the men 
during services. 

The play and movie. Fiddler on the Roof. 
very well describes life in a shtetl. The play was 
adapted from stories by Sholom Aleichem, the 
pen name of Solomon Rabinowitz, a famous 
Yiddish writer who immigrated to the United 
States in 1914. 


Towards the latter half of the 1800's, certain 
laws were enacted in Russia that made life in the 
shtetl intolerable. A decree prolnbited Jews 
from owning or renting farms or from living 
within seven and a half miles of Russia’s borders. 
As a result of this deeree, thousands of innocent 
Jews were uprooted from their homes and sent 
to the interior of Russia. American newspapers 
started to carry stories of the cruel and unfair 
treatment of Russian Jews. 

In 1869 che B'nai B'rith sent a petition to 
President Grant, requesting some action on be- 
half of the Russian Jews. 
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Ie is said that when pious Jews left the old coun- 
try. they would address God thusly: “And now, 
goodbye, O Lord, I am going to America.” 


To His Excellency 
U.S. Grant, President of the U.S.: 

We your humble petitioners, beg to re- 
present to your Excellency, that the 
melancholy news by Cable, has reached 
us, that recently, by the enforcement of 
a harsh. inhuman and sectarian law, 
some two thousand Jewish families have 
been eypatriated from their homes into 
the interior of primitive Russia, They 
have been banished for no crime or fault. 
either of omission or commission, but 
simply because they adhere steadfastly 
and heroically to the faith in which they 
were born, and with the historical firm- 
ness of the Hebrew, remain faithful to 
the traditions and truths of their people. 
to live and die for the freedom of con- 
science. 

It can scarcely be credited that in this 
enlightened age, for no other Sin than 
worshipping God according to the dic- 
tates of conscience. such cruel persecu- 
tion can be practiced. We have for years 
admired the growing tendency on the 
part of the Czar to liberal and enlightened 
views. and are impressed that this edict 
has not his sanction, bur that it has been, 
if ac all, wrung froin him to appease an 
ignorant and cruel peasantry. 

We appear before your Excellency to 
plead the cause of these untortunates, 
and although we live in, and are citizens 
of this free and tolerant land, where 
every man can pursue his religious con- 
victions, without lec or hindrance, still 
we cannot help bur feel the woes of our 
co-teligionists, and sympathize with 
them in their affliction. 

May it please your Excellency, al- 
though we well know, that it 1s against 
the policy of this Government to inter- 
fere with the internal affairs of any other 
people, yet there are crimes committed 
in the name of municipal junsdiction. 
that by their nature and magnitude be- 
come offences against humanity. and 
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thus are violations and infractions of the 
law of nations. 

We are confident that the instance we 
bring to your honored notice, although 
it may not call for the active interposi- 
tion of the United States, still we deem 
it a proper subject of friendly interposi- 
tion from this Government to a friendly 
and faithful ally, and we most respect- 
fully request that instructions may be 
sent to our honored representative at St. 
Petersburgh, asking him to represent to 
the Russian Government that this sub- 
ject has been brought to the notice of 
the President of the United States, with 
the suggestion that he use whatever in- 
fluence he can within the limits of diplo- 
maiic duty to have the ukase revoked or 
modified, and as the matter is of the 
most pressing character, (for) in the 
middle of a Russian winter helpless fami- 
lies are being dragged from theur firesides, 
we respectfully urge a Cable telegram to 
be forwarded, for time in this case is the 
essence of our appeal. 

Your Excellency needs no suggestion 
of ours to reflect that while all nations 
are striving to facilitate the means of 
intercommunication by liberal and 
friendly commercial treaties—by subyect- 
ing all the apphances of modern science 
to break down the estrangements that 
have by narrow policies divided peoples 
created in the image of that Deity, who 
is father of all—it will be a hopeless task 
to endeavor to permanently unite the 
nations of the Earth in bonds of amity, 
unless one universal law of hutnanity ts 
recognized. It 1s exacted in trine of war 
of an ene.ay —15 it foreign to the genius 
of our enlightened institutions to urge it 
ona friendly power in rine of peace? 

The cquality of all men before the law. 
the divine rights expressed in our match- 
less Declaration, are the watchwords of 
our policy. These principles are the 


birthrights of the human family. Is it too 
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much to ask the United States to pro- 
claim that henceforth it shall be an inte- 
gral part of her intercourse with the na- 
tions, that international law recognizes 
only, as members of the family of na- 
tions, those people who are guided by 
the unchangeable laws of a corfimon 
humanity. 

Therefore we most humbly and re- 
spectfully ask that a copy of this appcal 
be forwarded to the representative of the 
United States near the Russian govern- 
ment, with such other instructions as 
may be thought proper by your Exccl- 
lency in order to afford relicf to the 
people so harshly dealt with. 

S. Wolf 

N. Adler 

Jacob S. Jacobson 
A.S. Solomons 
Lewis Abraham 


It is not known with certainty whether this 
petition did any good, but shortly afterwards, 
the Jews of St. Petersburg received permission to 
build a synagogue, the first ever built in Russia. 
At the same time the Czar gave the Jews permis- 
sion to build this synagogue, he urged them to 
give up their religion and become Russian 
citizens and be baptized. 

Meanwhile, in Bessarabia near Kiev, newspaper 
reports indicated that thirty thousand Jewish 
fainihes were deported froin the city of Kishinev, 
placed on carts and transported to sone interior 
place far from the border and there left on the 
road. Amencan Jews responded with indigna- 
tion and in 1870 the following article appeared 
in the Jewish Limes: 

St. Petersburg The Governor-General of 
New Russta and Bessarabia, Baron von 
Kotzebue, has postponed the expatriation 
of Jews from Kishinev durng the winter 
season. It 1s said that the governor has re- 
ceived mstructions from the government 
to thateffect, and it is hoped that the emperor 
may be induced to annul the obnoxious law 
altogether. 





When Czar Alexander HE was assassinated in 
1881, the Jews became the scapegoats Alex- 
ander Il, fearing an uprising by his oppressed 
subjects, redirected their anger from the govern- 
ment towards the Jews. He blamed thein for the 
poverty of the peasants. accusations were eve + 
made that Jews were responsible for the Czar’s 
assassination. Pogroms, the mass slaughter of 
a Jewish community. were part of a plan to 
solve Russia's “Jewish question.” The plan was 
to kill one-third of Russia's Jews, to cule and 
starve to death one-third, and baptize the re- 
maining third. Pogroms became frequent occur- 
rences that continued until the 1920's. 

In 1882 new legis:ation against the Jews sent 
thousands from their villages into crowded cities 
where they could find no housing or employment 
because of discrimination. Wild rumors of blood 
sacrifices were spread. The Jews began to seck a 
way out of Russia and the United States seemed 
to bea good answer. 

Between 1880 and 1920 between two and 
one-half and three nullion eastern European Jews 
unmigrated to the United States where they 
were met with ambiguous feelings. On the one 
hand, American Jews did not want to associate 
with their underpriviledged brethern who embar 
rassed them: on the other hand. they felt a moral 
obligation to help these poor oppressed people. 
Emma Lazarus, a New York Sephardic Jewish 
Poetess, expressed it well: 

_.. when the hfe and properry of a Jew in 

the uttermost provinces of the Caucasus 

are attacked the dignity of the Jew in 

free America 1s hurmbated. .. . Until we 

are all free, none of usis free. 


Several philanthropic organizations were set 
up to help transport the refugees to Palestine or 
America. In 1891 the Baron de Hirsch Fund set 
aside $25 millon to ard the emigrants. Ameri- 
can Jews formed the Hebrew Iinmigrant Aid 
Soucty im 1902 to help the immngrants to find 
jobs and learn English. The Hebrew Sheltering 
House Assoctation and Hebrew Free Loan Soct- 
ety helped to shelter and give financial aid to the 
Russian, Polish and Rumanian Jews. Later 
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orphanages. hospits's and old age homes were 
built. 

The castern Europeans faced tremendous 
problems. Half arrived with no money and his- 
tory books desertbe one-fourth of them as being 
iliterate.4 They came in such great numbers 
that it was impossible tor them to be absorbed 
into the existing society with the speed that pre- 
ceeding Jewish imumgrants had been absorbed. 
So they remained within thew own Yiddish com- 
mumtics and had little chance to learn English. 
Furthermore, the eastern European Jews came 
from an eastern culture and had a difficult time 
understanding the western values and soctal 
ways of the Americans. 





Nex York 


Hever Srreer 


Believing that education was the answer to all 
of the unmigrant’s problems, the German Jews 
founded the Educational Alhance to teach 
English, industrial arts, civics, engineering and 
other practical subjects. The German-American 
Jews wanted to recreate their co-religionists im 
ther own image. However, the ncw unmigrants 
resisted western ideals and clung to their old- 
fashioned ways. This caused some friction be- 
tween the two groups. 








4. 1tts not clear what is meant by literate, or if 
ther dhteracy was only in the contest of the 
non-Jewish culture. 
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Child delivering cut garments to a “shop.” 


The antagonism was further inc..ased due to 
conditions in the garment industry which em- 
ployed the large majority of the new immigrants. 
Practically all of the shops were owned by 
German Jews who hired masses of the eastern 
Europeans to cut and sew the garmerts. A high 
percentage of Russian Jews were tailors and the 
e+ r-increasing demand for ready-made clothing 
created abundant jobs. The garment industry 
was a natural place for the immigrants to start. 
A heavy stcel cutting knife was int’ oduced that 
made it possible to cut several thicknesses at 
once, so large groups of cutters were employed 
to cut the garments in one place and then the 
“contractor” or shop owner would deliver the 
cut garments to another group of sewers in his 
own shop where they were completed. Entire 
families often worked together making as little 
as $10 a week between them. It was common to 
work from -welve to fourteen hours a day in a 
small, poorcy ventilated, unclean, dark room. 
Disease ran rampant. These unhealthy working 
conditions led the shops to be callea “sweat 
shops.” For many the living conditions were no 
berter than the working conditons. Because they 
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arrived during the full swing of the industrial era, 
they congregated in large cities in definite Jew- 
ish neighborhoods such as New York City’s 
Lower East Side. The Lower East Side has been 
called a ghetto and it was indeed crowd. 4d and 
dingy, but the Jewish tenements are often re- 
membered with fond nostalgia by many who 
eventually moved to other areas. One woman 
described the Lower East Side as “friendly with 
delicious smells floating out of the doorways 
and windows, where crime was rafe.”’ 

With the eastern European Jews came the idea 
of creating a Jewish national homeland in Pales- 
tine. The movement which 1s called Zionism 
attracted many American followers who were 
sympathetic to the plight of Soviet Jewry. Judah 
Touro of Newport gave $60,000 to the Relief 
Society for Indigent Jews in Jerusalem. 

Because of the indignities suffered under the 
Czar, the Russian immigrants brought with them 
to America many socialist ideas and they were 
important in the development of the labor 
unions. When conditions in the garment industry 
became unbearable, the workers organized them- 
selves under the leadership of an English Ashke- 
nazic Jew named Samuel Gompers, the head of 
the American Federation of Labor. The garment 
workers staged astrike in 1910 and were success- 
ful in their bargaining. This strike had historic 
imphications for the Ar. -can labor movement 
as a whole. It very neariy ruit.ed the owners as 
well as the strikers, but the garment industry 
emerged from this stike as the most progressive 
example of employer-employee relationships. 
The negotiations proved that industrial conflic s 
coula be s* tled with brains instead of brawn. 
During the strike, German and Sephardic Jews 
rased $250,000 for the relief of the striking 
workers. 

The Lower East Side and the gartnent indus- 
try were the first steps on the ladder to eco- 
nomic prosperity. Very quickly the eastern 
European Jews followed the same pattern as the 
Sephardic and German Jews before them, 
leaving the ctl.nic »¢’ehborhoods and ultimately 
moving to th: suburbs or uptown. Differences 
between the German anu eastern European Jews 
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still exist but gradually the two groups are 
inerging, due to intermarriage and social inter- 
course within the Ashkenazic synagogucs. 


Recent Immigration 

From 1933 ro 1950 about 140,000 Jews from 
Germany immigrated to the United States, inost 
ot them going to New York or Chicago. These 
newcomers were grected with some resentment 
by the castern European Jews for several reasons. 
During the Depression years, unemployment was 
high. Some felt that the immigrants would take 
away jobs from the native Americans. Resent- 
ment was also felt because some eastern Euro- 
pean Jews had passed through Germany en route 
to America and were allegedly treated with dis- 
rain by the German Jews. The castern Europeans 
were also somewhat jealous of the aid received 
by the neweomers froin Jewish organizations 
that had not been available to them a half cen 
tury carlicy One such fund-raising Jewish organt- 
zation created during this period was the United 
Jewish Appeal. which has raised outlions of dol- 
lars to help needy Jews around the world. 

The twenties century German Jews were 
manly middle and upper class people who, in 
many instances, brought some financial means 
with them. Ahigh percentage were professionals, 
They were Iighly educated. cultured and cosmo 
pohtan, Often the newcomers were critical of 
Amcrta. They had enjoyed a very high eco- 
nonue level in pre-war Germany and now had to 
overcome a certain loss of status. This made 
them even less popular with the American Jews 
who found them ungrateful and proud. Those 
who brought a certam amount of capital opened 
up new factories. that actually provided more 
jobs tor Americans, Most of the mew factories 
produced goods not previously made om the 
United States. New processes, new patents and 
new shills ware metroduced. 

Ono German Jewsh unmigrant who came to 
the United States prior to World War He was 
Albert Emstam. whe was born im Warttenburg. 
Germany. In 1933, while vi.ang England and 
the United States, the Nazis confiscated all of 
his property in Germany. Eimstem was offered a 
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position at the Institute of Advanced Studics at 
Princeton which he accepted. It is coincidental 
that the Institute of Advanced Studies was 
started by a several million dollar grant from de- 
partment store magnate Bamberger, another 
German Jew. Although few people actu_ly 
understand Einstein's advanced theories of 
physics, all will acknowledge that he was onc of 
the most notable gemuses of modern times. 





Alhert Einstein 


When World War It broke out, the new 
arrivals were classified as enemy aliens because 
they had not yet been naturalized They were 
prevented from earning a living in war industries 
and had to endure other hardships such as travel 
restrictions, fingerprinting and FBI investiga- 
tions. 

The close of World War U) brought about 
another mpple of German Jewish immigration, 
These Jews were the survivors of Nazi Gerinany 
and differed from their predecessors. The eer- 
centage of professionals was much lower, .aese 
were the Jews who had not been able to leave 
Europe during the Hitler years. Among these 
new imingrants were the Hasan, a group of 
devout Jews who have established a unique set 
of traditions, customs, literature and mores 
within the framework of orthodoxy. 
tle Tie Hasidic 
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founded in the mid-eighteenth century by the 
Baal Shem Tov from the Carpathian mountain 
region of Poland, and spread rapidly throughout 
eastern Europe. The mystical or fundamental 
teachings of the Rebbaim. Wasidic leaders. ap- 
pealed to many because of the joyous form of 
worship. The Baal Shem Tov taught that all are 
equal before God, chat a pure heart and good 
intentions are more pleasing to God than study 
or legalistic doctrine. God permeates every phase 
of a Hasid's life and cannot be separated from 
work, cating or social activites. The Hasidim 
believe that only through a personal relation- 
sh.p with God and the resulting effect of such a 
relationship can one find meaning and Joy tn life. 

Dancing was introduced into the services and 
the Hazzun was disposed of. Every rightcous 
man could be called on to lead the services. as all 
were equal. The Orthodox Jewish leaders con- 
sidered the Hasidim as heretical and dangerous 
because they did not conform to the standard 
Jewish community structure. 

Hasidic commumities were centered around a 
court or Hoyf and were composed of the Rebbe 
and his followers. The courts were self-sufficient 
villages with their own artists. store-keepers. 
and ritual slaughterers. The house of study and 
prayer. called the Besmedresh, and the Rebbe's 
home were the centers of Hasidic life. Each 
court had a corpus of oral tradition testifying to 
the power and holiness of the Rebbe. Maran 
Buber, a great Jewish philosopher, describes a 
Hasidic court that he visited as a child in Ha 
stdim and Uodern Man. 

Here 1s no separation between faith and 

work, between truth and verification, or. 

in the language of today. betwen moral 

ity and politics: here all 1s one kingdom, 

one spirit. one reality. 

Although Buber ts often assoctated with the Ha 
sidim, his influence on the Hasidim has not been 
as profound as his influence on Anierican Juda 
ism Buber was a philosopher whose teachings 
were universal and relevant to all, and. chough 
inspired by the Hasidim. these teachings found 
their application in other arcas. Buber was con 
cored with man’s relationship to man. which 
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inevitably is contingent upon man's relationship 
to God. 

Many of the Hasidim in Europe were destroyed 
by Hitler; the remainder migrated to cither Israel 
or the Lrited States. The Williamsburg area of 
Brooklyn today is the heart of American 
Hasidism. 

Some Hastdim had migrated to America dur- 
ing the early 1900’s and had become so accul- 
turated into American society that the children 
of the immigrants no longer wore a Yarmulke 
and the women had discarded their Shaytl (a wig 
that an orthodox woman always wears after 
marriage). When the post World War II Hasidim 
arrived and saw their backsliding brethren, they 
wanted to prevent the same thing from happen- 
ing to them, so they isolated themselves from 
the non-Hasidic American society. They did not 
want to take any chance of the slightest accul- 
turation that would turn them away from their 
strict adherence to the Law. 





Willhhamsburg contains a forty block area of 
Hasidic culture. The men wear long beards and 
varlocks ("Ye shall noe round the corners of 
your heads. neither shale chou mar the corners 
of thy beards.” Lemticus 19°27). They dress in 
black and are never without a head covering. 
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even when sleeping. The women dress more 
modernly, but still conform to the tradition of 
concealing their hair from men’s eyes by wearing 
a Siayel. The children are taught Yiddish and 
English is seldom heard on these Williamsburg 
streets. 

The bulk of a Hasid’s life 1s spent observing 
and studying the hundreds of different mstztot 
or laws that are found in the Torah. The Ha- 
sidim represent a true religious community in 
every sense. Many men are employed within 
the religious context of Hasidic life right in 
Williamsburg. Ochers take outside jobs that do 
not interfere with the keeping of the Law. They 
have even established their own bus service to 
take those who work in Manhattan to their 
jobs. . 

The Hasidim have their own schools. The 
boys attend a Yeshwa or academy where they 
spend most of the day studying the Talmud. To 
conform to New York state education require- 
r. nts, a certain amount of English, math, his- 
tory and social studies is taught. Already at the 
age of threc, the boys begin their life-long re- 
lationship with the Torah and the Talmud. A 
dab of honey 1s placed on the first letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet; then the boy's finger 1s placed 
on this and put to his mouth to show him that 
the study of the Torah ts swect. 

Girls get a much more rounded education in 
the girls’ schools, They are not encouraged to 
study the Talmud and Icarn only what 1s neces- 
sary to run a Kosher home. 

Some Hastdim are ant-Zionists who believe 
that the State of Isracl cannot exist unul the 
Messiah comes. There is. in fact, a small sect of 
Hasidim called the Neture: Karta who have writ- 
ten to Yasir Aratat proposing negotiations with 
the Palestine Liberation Organization. The sect 
has refused to recognize the State of Israel. The 
Neturer Karta 1 Isracl accept no benefits, refuse 
to pay taxes or even to handle currency bearing 
the pictures of Zionist heroes like Herzl.5 They 
believe that fsracl must be founded by thz Mes- 
siah Himself and that as long as the presert State 





The Hasidim 

On instruments not of this world 
the Hasidim are playing 
in temporal eternity 
al 
the dust trembles 
int >to Stars 

a 

al 
al 

the pyramids are melting, ahim 
the sunbeams 
streaming 

out 


of 
Egypt 
Hah! 

“We would ye dance with us, brothers 
“the soul is as an orb 
“the heart a far and splendid field - 
“al 

brothers, 
“come out 
“trom silence: 

dance!" 


Chayym Zeldis® 





constructionist Press. 1968. 
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Emigration from Israel and Latin America: Other 
twentieth-century immigration has come from 
Israel and Latin America, with Latin America 
currently providing the largest source of Jewish 
immigration to the United States.? Some imini- 
grate because of the increasing instability of the 
Latin American governments, others because the 
United States was always their ultimate destina- 
tion when they left Europe and could not obtain 
a U.S. visa. For them Latin America was just a 
stopping-off point. 

During the decade between 1950 and 1960, 
over twenty thousand Israelis immigrated to the 
United States and in 1960 these immigrants 
made up seventy percent of the total Jewish 
immigration to the United States for that year. 
Since the annual U.S. immigration quota for 
Israel was only one hundred, it car. be deduced 
that the major portion of the Isracli immigrants 
had been born in other countries and were wait- 
ing in Israel until they could immigrate to the 
United States.8 Israeli immigration reached a 
peak figure in 1974 when twenty thousand 
Israeli Jews arrived in the United States, due to 
economic and political problems that Isracl has 
been facing in the 1970's. The Israeli immigrants 
are unique in that they are the first Jewish immi- 
grants in this country who feel a need to justify 
their presence. They are leaving a Jewish land 
where they are in the majority, and are coming 
to a country “1 order to assume a minority 
status. 

On November 8, 1943, instruction No. 177 
was added to the U.S. iminigration laws, stating 
thar Jewish immigrants entering the United 
States should not be classified as Hebrews, but 
only by their country of origin. This law has 
made it quite difficult to measure Jewish immi- 
gration from that time on. The most rehable in- 
formation on recent Jewish immigration may be 
found in the Amencan Jewssh Year Book and im 
records kept by the many Jewish orgameations. 





7. Sklare, Marshall, daterica’s fews, New York: 
Random House, 1971. 


1 
8. The American Jewish Yearbook, 1961, pp.6b, 














JEWS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
The impact of Jewish culture on American 
history can hardly be measured in terms of indi- 
vidual contributions. It was the Jewish heritage 
as a whole that so greatly influenced our history. 
A list of outstanding American Jews, in addition 
to being endless, would also seem trivial. 





Chicago's Memorial to George Washington, Haym 
Salomon and Robert Morris. 

The Eve of the Revolution found most of 
America’s two thousand Jews engaged in trading 
with the Indians, often back-packing into the 
wilderness to peddle their goods for skins and 
pelts. Some Colonial Jews became rather affluent 
in the shipping business. The Jews during this 
period formed only a tiny minority, being ony 
about one-tenth of a percent of the total popula- 
tion in the Colonies, but they were a significant 
minoity. They took part m the struggle tor in- 
dependence from the very beginning, having 
much to gain by living m a democratic country. 
Only a handful remained loyal to England. Jew- 
ish soldiers lost ther hives iw the Revolution 
along side of their non-Jewsh compatriots. Jew- 
ish officers like Solomon Bush. Isaac Franks and 
Benjamin Nones were cited for bravery in action 
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and those Jews who did not fight helped by 
loaning interest free money to the Congress in 
order to feed, clothe and pay the Continental 
Army. Haym Salomon, who served during the 
Revolution as broker for the Office of Finance, 
raised thousands of dollars for food and clothing 
for the Continental Army and personally guar- 
anteed all debts incurred by the Revolutionary 
forces. When he died in 1785, his estate was 
mostly in the form of depreciated certificates of 
indebtedness and worthless Conunental  cur- 
rency, leaving his wife and four children 
penniless. His son petrtioncd Congress several 
times for some compensation for the 
conterbutions Ins) father had made to the 
Revolutionary cause and over the years a dozen 
bills were introduced in Congress to in some way 
honor the work of Haym Salomon, but none 
were ever enacted. 

The Constrtunion of the United States provid- 
ed freedom of religion and cquahty on a nat.onal 
level only In some mpstances it was many years 
before state laws granted complete religious free- 
dom to Jews. Virginia in 1786 led the rest of the 
Colonies m establishing ctvil rights laws by adopt- 
ing a statute of religious freedom declaring that 
no one “shall suffer on account of his religious 
opmions or beliefs, but that all men shall be free 
to profess, and by argument to maintain, their 
opinion im matters of religion, and that the same 
shall in no wise dimmish, enlarge or affect their 
civil capacities” New York. Georgta. Pennsy| 
vamia and South Carolina soon passed simular 
laws But the struggle for equality regardless of 
religion was of longer duration im many states. 
In 1845 the Supreme Court ruled that the Con- 
sutucon did not guarantee certam civil rights 
such as religious Iiberty to citizens of states In 
many states only Christians could hold office. fn 
1868. in an effort to protect freed slaves, the 
Fourteenth Amendment was passed by Congress 
that extended the Bill of Rights to the states. 
But five years later the Supreme Court again 
ruled im favor of state jurisdiction over certam 
areas of the Bill of Rights. meluding religion, By 
this ume. however. most discriminatory laws 
were not actually enforced. ft wasn’t until 1923 
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thar all states were officially directed by the 
federal governinent to allow the free practice of 
all religions. 

The American Revolution was of great conse- 
quence to the Jews. as to all minority groups, be- 
cause 1t laid the foundations of freedom and 
equality and ultimately produced a country 
where all are free to worship as they please. live 
where they please. and choose any profession 
they want. 


The War of 1812 

During the War of 1812 with England, Jewish 
Americans again fought to protect the country. 
One of the most colorful military characters was 
Unah Philips Levy, a Lieutenant in the U.S. 
Navy, who repeatedly got himself into scrapes 
because of his hot temper. Levy was responsible 
for having the common punishinent of flogging 
outlawed in the Navy Many of the parucipants 
in the War of 1812 were the sons of those Jews 
who had participated in the Revolution, 





. Crab Po Lets 


Westward Expansion 

The Gorman Jewish immigrations that pre- 
ceded the Civil War brought about many changes 
Amernan As pop- 


ulation grew, the number of synagogues and 


mn Jewry. the Jewish 
societies also grew. By 1880 there were almost 
two hundred synagogues 
the Jewsh community which by that ume 


numbered around 250,000, 


m America to serve 
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As the Jews dispersed geographically. com- 
munities developed in all parts of the country, 
particularly in the Midwest. The Reform inove- 
ment gathered momentum m Cineinnatt and 
appealed to many jews who were endcavoriny 
to assimilure as quickly as possible. 

As they spread west, the German Jewish 
peddlers often founded towns that bore their 
names. such as Altman, Colorado. Roseburg. 
Oregon, Weiss Bluffs. Texas. and many more. 
Trading with the Indians. prospecting or build- 
ing the railroad, they fully participated in proncer 
life. One rabb: m New Mesico named Jim Har- 
per. carned a hivmg as a bronco buster in ay ild 
west show Otto Meers was a gold prospector 
Indian fighter, horse tramer and Talinudic 
scholar, who spoke Indian languages with a 
Yiddish accent. He founded a synagogue in 
Colorado. 

A lot of Jews settled in Texas, serving im 
the legislature and fighting under Sam Houston. 
During the Mextun War, fifty six known Jews 
fought m the United States Army. In 1849, 
when pews of the gold discovertes spread. Jews 
flocked to Cahfurma along with other pros- 
pectors and there were soon enough Jews in San 
Francisco to build a synagogue. 

When the Civil War started, the Jews were just 
as diversified in occupation and economic status 
as other Americans, They were also just as diver 
sified in choir views of slavery 


The Civil War 

Ton thousand Jews fought im the Civil War, 
the vreat majority of them serving im the Umon 
Army Although there was no official Jewish 
stand on sl Work Mest wore OPPosc d to any hind 
of oppression Of a minority group, including 
slavery One rabbi trom New York. however, de 
forded slavery as bane in accordance with Bibh 
cal teachings ay long as the slaves were treated 
kindly A few agreed with him. but most Jews 
reflected Rabbi David Embhorn’s stand when he 
stated that no mmority group could be free un 
cloall were free Many Jews me the South freed 
thar slaves Phare were three Jews among John 
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Brown's Raiders who fought im Kansas for 
abolition. 

During the period of civil war and chaos. as 
usual, a scapegoat was needed. The histortcal 
definition of a scapegoat was the goat upon which 
the sins of the people were symbolically placed 
and which was then led into the wilderness dur- 
ing Biblical Yorn Kippur. It later came to mean 
any one who is blamed for the problems of 
another 

A certain amount of contraband was sold by 
northern states to the South durmg the war. ata 
great profit to both dealers. The transactions 
took place im Tennessee and the Jews were 
blamed for the illegal profiteering. General Grant 
issued his notortous General Order No. 11 which 
called for the expulsion of all Jews from Tennes- 
see within twenty-four hours. Jews were again 
faced with the age-old threat of expulsion from 
their homes. When Prestdent Lincoln heard of 
the order, he mmunediately cancelled it. but the 
point had already been mode. Newspapers picked 
up on the slander and were publishing anti-Sernt- 
tic articles. Scapegoating ty a shenomenon that 
appears to arise only during times of stress but 
the damage ts long lasting. As Jewish soldiers 
were dying inconspicuously on the battlefields, a 
Jewish stereotype was being accused of making a 
profit on wartime contraband. These same 
activities were engaged in by non-Jews, who re- 
ceived no pubhaty. AnteSemitism appeared 
that was previously unparalleled in American 
history. It continued mto the Post-war years mM 
the form of job and bousmg discrimmation, 
soul segregatton and educanonal quotas The 
Reconstruction years also produc ed the Ku 
Klus Klan 

When castern: Curopean imimgrancs started 
the TR8O%s. anti Jewnsh social dis: 
enminagon became evo worse The new amin 


arriving 1A 


vranes were combs in huge oimbers and they 
Ware SUMMIEC OVEN LO the Jews already in America. 


‘Twenticch Conturs 

In 1921 President Harding signed a law setting 
4 quota on immigration, It stated that che annual 
a a COUTEETY could nor exceed 








three percent of the number of nationals from 
the same country already residing in America in 
1910; it also stared that the toral immigration 
from all countries could not exceed 357,000 an- 
nually. In 1924 another law reduced the quota 
to two percent of the 1890 statistics. This cut in 
half the total of immigrants permitted to enter 
the United States. The eastern Europeans were 
hit the hardest by this ruling. Our quota system 
continues, but it Fas since been amended to be 
less discrummmatory In 1965 the limit was set at 
twenty thousand people from any one country 
annually. 

As the eastern European Jews were settling 
into American life, Jewish citizens of the United 
States were joming the military ranks to fight in 
World War I. Although forming only three per- 
centof the coral population. they actually contri 
buted around five percent of America’s total 
armed forces, A great many Amertcan Jews also 
fought for freedom agamst Franco in the Spanisn 
Cal War, 

When the Hitler vears approached and rumors 
of Nazi persecutions spread to the United States, 
the Jews in this country set up agenaes to help 
refugees. But one of the tragedies of the Holo- 
caust was the scemmy indifference on the part 
of the United States government. When it was 
stil possible for Furopean Jews to escape. the 
United States quota laws prolibited the immi- 
vration of more than a handtul of them Israel 
was not vet a Jewish state. su the refugees had 
no place to yo One of the problems was the fail- 
ure of the rest of the free world to fully compre- 
heond what was actually happening in Germany 
and Poland. Even the German citizens themselves 
refused to beheve whit Wad HOY On an the ex 
fermi a tton Camps 

After the when the actual horrors of 
Hitler's “tinal the 
goicral American public, few and Christian alike, 
realized the need fora national homeland where 
The Zionist 
gathered momentum and their dream became a 
realty on May 14, 1948, when the Butish gave 
up ther tuandate im Palestine 


war 


solunon”™ were revealed, 


Jews would be sate movement 


Jews today im the United States enjoy more 
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security than ever before, paralleled perhaps 
only by Spain’s “golden age.” The high value 
placed on education has resulted in a large per- 
centage of Jews in the professions. Most Jews 
are middle class; some are extremely wealthy. 
Others are extremely poor. Jews, like all other 
groups, are found at every economuc level. Re- 
cent studies suggest that New York City has at 
least 250,000 Jews living below the poverty line. 

The Jewish population in this country 1s the 
highest in the world, but the six million Jews 
comprise only around three percent of our total 
population. Nevertheless, in spite of being a 
small mimority, the Jews as a whole have had a 
tremendous influence on Amenican culture and 
history. 


Jews in the Civil Rights Movement 

Sociel justice haz always been an integral part 
of Judaism. The Jews’ own history has also 
served to influence their attitudes toward civil 
rights. Long demed the basic nights of citizen- 
ship in other countries, the American Jews realize 
the importance of equality for all. 

When the Natronal Association fo: the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People was founded in 
1909, Rabbi Stephen Wise was among its original 
incorporators. He served the group for over 
forty years. In the ecarher years many Jews 
served on the Board of Trustees of the NAACP, 
two were presidents, and others helped by rais- 
ing financial support. In later years the Blacks 
themselves have taken complete charge of the 
movement ans Jews have played only minor 
roles. 

Before desegregation laws were passed in 
the South, Julius Rosenwald, a Jewish phil- 
anthropist and one of the orginal partners of 
Sears and Roebuck. donated a large part of Ins 
personal fortune towards improving schools for 
Blacks in the South. He believed that the only 
way of achieving equality was through educanon. 

The Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
although originally formed to protect Jews from 
ant-Semitt. discrimmation, later turned its ef- 
forts towards protecting the rights of all minon- 
tv groups 
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When southern rabbis supported the 1954 
Supreme Court desegregation decision, white 
citizens’ groups like the Ku Klux Klan bombed a 
number of synagogues in Charlotte, Nashville, 
Jacksonville, Miarm, Atlanta and in Gadsden, 
Alabama, but the Jews continued to speak out 
for civil rights. A great many Jewish people 
marched in the 1960's. Two. of. the three civil 
nghts workers murdered in ‘Mississippi during 
that time were Jewish. 

In addition to those who gave of their me, 
money, and in some cases their hves, Jewssh 
writers took up the cause of freedom and social 
justice with their pens. 


Fragment from a Poem, 
“Another Late Edition” 


I saw the enemy , a seven-year-old boy. 

I heard him screaming for his cooked 
eyeballs. 

1 saw the granny blazing like a bundle of reeds, 

heard the infant wailing in a winding-sheet of 
flame 

in a village of thatched huts 

hit by napalm. 


The stones hate us. 
The cyes are bitter. 
Every tree is out to strangle us. 
The grass mistrusts us 
We are strangers here ata million bucks 
aday.... 
by Olga Cabral 


ANTI-SEMITISM 

The Jews who setrled in America suffered 
discrimination from the beginning of their his- 
tory in this country. In 1654 Peter Stuyvesane 
tried co have them banned from N-w Amster- 
dam. Their fight for equality continued for the 
next three hundred years. A federal law fol- 
lowing the Constitution of 1789 estabhshed a 
de jure right to hold office for all, but some 
states stall practiced discrimination on the basis 
of religion for many years afterwards. Enfranch- 
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isement was granted to Jews in New Hampshire 
as late as 1876. 

That the Puritans of New England discrnimi- 
nated against the Jews. not allowing them to be- 
come citizens. is a paradox since their entire life 
style and values were patterned after Judaic 
teachings. The Hebrew Bible was quoted gener- 
ously in the legal codes of the New England 
colomes. The Puritan churches were organized in 
much the same way that synagogues are organ- 
wed, with the minister, believed to have no 
supernatural powers, being clected democratic- 
ally just as rabbis are. The Sabbath lasted from 
sundown to sundown and the entire day was 
spent in prayer and religious contempl.tion. The 
first Thanksgiving was patterned after the Jewish 
harvest festival of Sukkot. Hebrew names were 
used for children and towns. such as Hebron, 
New Canaan and Lebanon. 

At the age of twelve Cotton. Mather began the 
study of Hebrew and the Talmud. He later wrote 
a six-volume history of the Jews. In order to 
graduate from Harvard, proficiency in reading 
the entire Old Testament in Hebrew was re- 
quired. Until 1817 Harvad commencement cere- 
monies always included an oration in Hebrew. 
The Hebrew language was a required subject in 
New Haven’s first public school. Ezra Stiles. 
Yale's fifth president, said that “Hebrew was 
essential to a gentleman's education” and that 
1 would be shameful “for any Yale graduate to 
be ertcely ignorant of the holy language when 
he got to heaven.” Unfortunately it appears that 
the Puntans felt more kindly disposed towards 
the ancient Israchtes than to their tangible con- 
temporaries. for Jews were not very welcome in 
the New England colonies. 

Gradually the Jews gained sume rights under 
the law. Extreme anti-Semitism did not begin 
unul the Civil War years. Rumors were started 
that Jews were trafficking between the North 
and South. making a profit on smuggled goods. 
General Grant’s General Order No. 11 evicting 
all Jews from border areas was cancelled by 
President Lincoln, but the spark of preyudice 
had ignited into out-and-out anti-Semitism. One 
article in the Associated Press stated that “the 
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Jews in New Orleans and all che South ought to 
be exterminated. They run the blockade, and are 
always to be found at the bottom of every new 
villainy.” Jews in che South were accused of 
counterfeiting Confederate money. dodging milt- 
tary service, causing inflation and creating short- 
ages of goods. 

In the early twentieth century books were 
published in the United States expounding the 
theory of the superiority of the Aryan and 
Nordic races. The Populists, a political party sup- 
ported by the farmers. believed that the Jewish 
and English bankers had hatched a conspiracy 
against them. William Jennings Bryan, in his 
1896 campaign speeches, linked the crucifixion 
with the betrayal of the farmer by the big 
money interests In the 1920's anti-Semitism 
flourished in this country and Jews were barred 
from country clubs, yobs and neighborhoods. 
Universities set up quota systems himting the 
number of Jews admitted. The Ku Klux Klan. 
first started in the Reconstruction y¢cars, was re- 
vived and aimed its hatred cowards Blacks. 
Catholtes and Jews. Local Nazi groups appeared 
all over the United Srates, 


Help Wanted Women—Agencies 


NATIONAL 


EMPOYMENT EXCHANGE 
40 Church 8t.,. 7th Floor 
Hudson Terminal Building 


“Bpecializing in Outatanding Personnel” 


INTERVIEWS 
Moa -Ft', ¥-2; Sat. 9-12 
appointment for those 
Dow empioyed 


Radid City—42nd St. Area 
MULTI¢.; kn. mineog.-address 23 


STENO, char small office. to 27 
cars, Chilean), 3 day week.,.$20 
8 =e ecept; to 24, nice appear. He 


DICT. ey 2 yr. exp, ‘pleas of. .$2u 
ASST. r., Mt. ee an) 26 $20" 
RECEP-Stens, Taonito ..$20 
BTENO, knowl. bkpg, (Ch ts-20 
STENO. will teach switt bd. 22138 
TYPIST-Cik. aa begin. consid 870 
STENO. knowl. bkpg, beg. cons(erauelT 


Lower Manhattan Area 
. C. BKPr, 24-32, knowledge typing, 

F wast Side. 3 day week... 830 
SPANish-Eng eNOS. ..s.00% 25630 








BTENO, 23-27, engineering, small of- 

fice, rapid, Conrisiiana Luture oe 824 
LEGAL Steno, I mo. 3S day. 8.5 
MONITor Board - Receptionis Ypist, 


steno help., 21-25, attrac. car $25 
SWITCHDosrd-TypI -Reception st, 4 

28 yrs., single, eeeee to $25 
EDIPHone-Swhd.. to Ju yrs..(Chp. .823 
orewe, — ‘nipping? expr.. meres) 
ASS’ pr- St, 20-22 yrs, account- 
ing future, (onristiony -. .$20-223 
COMPTom. yng, é¢xp.Tl' tube(Chp st. $90 
STENO, 20-25, insurance, ae 
JR. EECys-Stenos. excellent firms, 

bright begin. or expd., Sis-2 t 
STENO, atatemt. typ; yng, - 
STENO, expd. monitor board (one ae 
STENO, to 23, insur, hel r.} .$20 
STENO. expd. biller, 
EDIPHone, to 238, exp, 


(Catholic)... 
EDIPHone Operators, several openings, 
leading firms, (Christian oo. S20 
TYPIST, good at figures. (Chr) .$ts-20 
ACCTS. Rec. Clerk.(Chr, 3 day wk .$18 


ee 2 











ASST. Bkpr-Typist, ristiun 5-18 
STENO, young. ediph. hetp:{ $17 
BTENO. machinery exp. pid. $16 
TYPISt, good Penman, young, 81% 
BEGINeer Dictaphone Opr., Chr). .$135 


B’klyn-Queens-N. J. Area 


BSTENO, 25-32. acctg. backgro: pfd., 
5 d. summer. Jersey city, $12. 
STENO-Becy, 27-32. ¢ e, 


Ridgewood, Briyn : 
MOON Hop. Biller, fl 0,825 
ASST. Bxpr, Bensonhurst, Catholic) $23 







STENO-Asst. Bkpr, Jersey yj... $22 
CLERK-Typiat, Bayonne. 5 convene 
jent C. R. R, of N. J.. $14-22 


LEGAL Steno, 2 yea 
downtown Brooklyn, 
JR, TYPist-Clerk. knowl. 


future. Hoboken. 3 day. .$18-20 
ADDREssog. Op;Greenpoint, day.818 
ASST, Bkkpr- teno,'C maica.818 
TYPIST-Clerk, Astoria, 2 to $18 


After World War Hl when the American people 
saw the resules of Hitler's extreme anti-Seminsm, 
there was a general feeling of revulsion against 
Nazi teachings and anti Semitism declined. But 
anti Jewish feelings have not disappeared. A 
1969 study by the Survey Research Center of 
the University of Califorma showed that al- 
though one out of every three Americans 15 
virtually free of antr-Semine beliefs. one m three 
has a negative image of the Jews and the other 
third is indifferent to the problent of anti Semt- 
tiem. The study alo showed that greater anti- 
Semitism existed among older people. and was 
typically low among college graduates. 
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The entire problem, one could reasonably as- 
sume, will disappear in ume, as the nation ts 
constantly achieving higher degrees of educa- 
tion, This unfortunately doesn’t seem to be true. 
A Nazi group in Milwaukee has recently been 
organized and reports a growing membership. 
Rabbi Zev Segal of the Rabbinical Council of 
America in 1969 described ‘a new wave of anti- 
Semitism dressed in the garb of anti-Zionism.” 
He further went on to say that “the classic anti- 
Semite has put on a new untform more in keep- 
ing with modern times and the present situation. 
He refuses to be identified as an anti-Semite and 
declares fervently that he has no prejudice 
against Jews. Instead he has become an anti 
Zionist.” 

Anti-Semitism 1s a topic that should be sert- 
ously discussed and dealt with. It is only by 
breaking down the barriers of hate and_pre- 
judice through education, that the golden age of 
Ameriéa will*be assured, not just for ggws but 
for all of us. 





ISRAEL AND THE AMERICAN JEW 


It would be difficult co adequately measure 


the tmportance of fsracl to the American Jows. 
Part of the difficulty dies in the tact that Amert 
can fe wWaare Not a homoge Heous sroup. some Te 
Jace fowtshness to the redizion. to others i as 
merely an vthnic background Sotne do not re- 
late to any ching Jewish, But most Jows by any 
definition will acknowledge the importance of 
Onc indicator of 


the continuation ot Isracl 





the importance of Israel to the American Jew 
would be the milhons of dollars that flow into 
Israel for defense and humanttartan purposes. 
Another is the large number of Jewish American 
tourists who visit Israel cach year. 

The relationship of the American Jew with 
Isracl 1s deep-rooted and nostalgic. The Jewish 
people left their homeland almost two thousand 
years ago and it ceased to exist politically unul 
1948, Nevertheless. the hope for an independent 
Jewish country in Palestiac was never far from 
the thoughts and prayers of Jews everywhere. 

The establishment of a national homeland for 
the Jews has had a significant effect on their 
own feelings towards their status as Jews. Until 
1948, when Isracl becatne a free state, the Jews 
as an ethnic group had no homeland lke the 
other immigrants who came to America. They 
had been dented citizenship in the lands of the 
diaspora” A nation for the Jews has meant that 
they are no longer wanderers in exile. Israel’s 
existence has also created a new image of the 
Jews as soldiers and farmers. It has been ev- 
plained by one second generation Russian Jew 
that “unc 1948 we were bastard Jews. The res- 
toration of the Jewish nation has given us a new 
digmty. It 1s our duty to support this homeland 
because the dignity of the American Jew 1s de- 
pendent on the survival of Isracl.”* The Jew 1s 
first and foremost a loyal American and finds 
support of Israel completely compauble with 
being a good American, In the minds of many 
Amencan Jews tt ts an obligation to support 
Isracl financially. This idea of fimanctal respons 
bility 15 passed on from yeneration to genera: 
tron even as the Jew becomes almost totally as- 
sintlated into American soctety. As Isracl 1s de- 
pendent on Amertcan money for survival, so the 
American Jew 1s dependent on Isracl for his self 
mage and idenney as a few. 

One of the most profound significances of the 
establishment of the State of Israel. particularly 
to the more relygrous Jow.? has been the proot 


9, Not all religions Jews agree. see page “ot 


this wunde, the Hasedin 
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that God has not forgotten his covenant with 
Abraham, “for all che land thac chou seest, co 
thee will E give it, and to thy seed forever... . 
And | will establish my covenant between me 
and thee and thy seed after thee, throughout 
their generations for an everlasting covenant, to 
be a God unto thee and to chy seed after thee 
And [ will give unto thee, and to thy seed after 
thee, the land of thy soyournings, all che land of 
Canaan, for an everlasting possession. and | will 
be cherr God.” (Genesis 13 15, 17.7-8.} This 
promise made to Abraham almost four siaugard 
vears ago for a dand belongmg to the Jews was 
thousand 
years of Jewoh exile culminated in che forma 
non of the State of Isracl in 1948. Isracl also has 


without strings or provision, Two 


a special sigmficance to the non-religious Jew 
who has av rehygious idenaty asa Jew, The 
ostublishment ot Isracl has verthed his echmieity 
by giving fm a homeland, 

The impact 
American Jows was also seen in another wav, Be- 
tore 1948, Jows were receene about their Jew- 


of a nagenal homeland on 


whness. Theos caughe chew Culdron to be incon 


sprouous, Jewrshitess was something only te 


served for home and synagogue The vears of 
persecucion in other lands had taughe che Jews 
not to sce chompeches apart After 1948 che Jews 
tele anew pride in ther ancient background, tn 
1965. the first Isracl Inde po ndance Dav parade 
m Now York City took place. simtlar to the Sr. 
Patricks Day parade of the bash and the Cohuin- 
bus Day parade of the ftalans The cvistence of 
the Pree State of fsracl scems to lave given the 
Jews a new psychological freedom to appear 
fowish in public 

Phe 
mamitested tse lt voly clearly in 1967, 


atntnds toward fsracl 
The Six 
Day War cased che Jews in this country to re 


Ame ican Jow's 


assess thatt technes about fsraehas for many in 
the mececth contursy, America had become the 
band Between 1948 and 1967, contr 
i, but at 


J used to 


Preosmtsen. 
butions from Amcrtea flowed mito Esra, 
was mani tor dutanitinan purposes 
help tusces. build roads and cultrvate che land. 
Atree thre 
hare was scut to Esrach tot defense amd that year 


1967 war mor money than ever be 


the sale of Istacli bonds tripled the yearly average 
for the period from 1951 to 1966. 
In addition to donations, an increased num- 


ber of American Jews emigrated to Israel. Prior 
1967 only a tiny percentage of America’s 
Jews went to Israel and most of these were et- 
ther young Zionists who went to live the kib- 
butz life, or old people fulfilling a dream cto 
return to the Promised Land. After 1967 a new 
group of middle aged successful business and 
professional people started to emigrate How- 
ever, as Israel has been experiencing tremen- 
dous economic problems with an tnflation rate 
of forty percent a year in recent years, emigra- 
tion co Isract has declined and even gone in the 
opposite direction. In 1974 twenty thousand 
Jews lefe Israel, a record figure, and most of 
them emigrated to the Unired States. 

It would appear that tradition is on the decline 
among American Jews as they become more 
deeply assimilated into Amertean society, and 
that religion, such factor 
throughout ther long and turbulent history. 1s 
no longer necessary as a source of identity. This 
phenomenon also occurred in Igracl itself where 
the vast majority of young Israchs are aot rele 
gious by tradicional standards because they are 
Jews by nationaliey. In the diaspora Jews need- 
ed their rehgion to keep chen aentity ina Gen- 
ale world. However, now that there isa physical 


to 


once a colresive 


country, if seems that the religious aspect of the 
Jewish hertage has lost much of its importance 
to some Jews, 

Otte 
American woman who went to dsrach on vaca 


second generation — Russian Jewish 
tion with her husband, had never considered her- 
self at all cehous or thought she had any 
special feclings towards Israch When she disem- 
barked from the plane and see foor on Israch 
soul, she (an 
Yiddish, am here.” “Pant home“), The 
hook of the Jew throughout che world co Israel ts 


tavoluntarily said ich bin do.” 


ot 
so longstanding and so deep rooted thac it 


romams mothe subconscious of even the most 
liberal few. 
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When I see the name of Isracl high in 

print 

The fences crumble in my flesh: | sink 

Deep in a Western chair and rest my soul. 

I look the stranger clear to the bluc 

depths 

Of his unclouded cye, | say my name 

Aloud for the first tme unconsciously. 
Karl Shapiro 
june, 1948 





draft of the statement, signed and approved by 
President Truman, officially recognizing the provisional 
government of Israel 


A Brief History of lrael. The Hebrews who set- 
tled in the land called Canaan, later called 
Palestine and now Israel, were led there by 
Abraham sometime between 1900 and 1300 
BC Divided into twelve tribes, the Hebrews 
became a nation, and after a period of residence 
and slavery in Egypt. they established their 
own Kingdom of Israel under the rule of King 
Saul This kingdom became ve — cowerfi un- 
der the rule of Israel's second king, David, who 
established his capital in Jerusalem fe was dur- 
ing the rule of David's son, Solomon, that the 
first Temple tn Jerusalem was built The He- 
brews were distinguished by their beltef in one 
God, while neighboring tribes, with whom 
they were almost constantly at war, beheved in 
many gods 


The Kingdom of Istucl remamed amited anti 
Solomon's death arourd 930 B.C At that tune 
the ten tribes of the north split from the two 
southern tribes and formed a separate Kingdom 
called fsreacl The southern tribes of Benpannn 
and fudah fonmned the Kingdom of Judah wath 
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Jerusalem remaining its capital. It 1s from Judah 
that the ethnic group called the Jews are des- 
cended, because in 721 the Kingdom of Isracl 
disappeared when it was conquered by the Assyr- 
ians. The independence of Judah ended in 
586 B.C. 

For the next 2500 years, except for a brief 
period of independence under the Maccabees 
from 145 to 63 B.C., Israel (Judah) was ruled 
by a succession of invaders — Assyrians, Baby- 
lontans, Persians, AlexanJer the Great, the Ro- 
mans, the Arabs and the Turks, who ruled from 
1517 unal after World War I Ie was during 
the Roman rule that most of the Jews fled from 
Palestine and settled in the draspora. 

Under the rule of the Ottoman Turks the Jews 
enjoyed some political and economic influence 
in many parts of the Ottoman Empire. They 
were allowed to practice their religion and were 
starting to think in terms of a return to the Pro- 
mised Land. Many Eurupcan Jews began to settle 
in Palestine, by 1880 there were about twenty- 
five thousand Jews living there. In 1897 a move- 
ment called Zionism, secking to make Isracl an 
independent Jewish state, developed in castern 
Europe because of the oppression that Jews suf 
fered in those countries. By 1941, eighty-five 
thousand Jews had returned to Palestine. at the 
same ome the Arab population was growing and 
they started to protest the large Jewish influx. 

The Jews trace their clam to the land of Israel 
to God's promise to Abraham to give Palestine 
to his heirs through Isaac, as well as to thei two- 
thousand-vear history im Isracl as a) sovereign 
nation and ther contmuous presence there, The 
Arabs, who also trace their lineage to Abraham 
through Ishmacl who was Isaac's half brother, 
clam fsracl on the basis of the Arab conquest in 
600 and because of the fact that for over a thous- 
and years Arabs formed the majority of the 
population. Today ten percent of Israel's popu- 
lation ws Arab. Arabic and Hebrew together are 
the official national languages and all people, 
mchiding Arabs and Christians, have equal civil 
status under the law. 

When World War I started, Palestine was sull 
ruled by the Turks, who sided with Germany 
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and Austria, When they lost the war, Palestine 
beeaine a British mandate. In 1917, hoping to 
gain the support of the Jews in the war effort, 
the British issued the Balfour Declaration which 
stated that the British were in favor of a Jewish 
national homeland in Palestine as long as it did 
not violate the rights of non-Jews living there. 
After the war, more and more Jewish refugees 
were arriving and the Arabs felt threatened. 
They rejected the mandate and revolted against 
the Jews, For the next twenty years che Zionist 
movement gained in strength and, during Hitler's 
rise to power, large numbers of Jews seteled in 
Isracl From 1936 to 1939, Arabs were in open 
conflict with the British, and in an effort to ap- 
pease them, the British stopped Jewish immigra- 
tion altogether for five years. 

After World War Hf resistance movements be- 
yan to emerge in Palestine and the Br. ish asked 
the U.N to step in, In 1947 the U.N. General 
Assembly adopted a plan to divide Palestine inte 
separate Jewish and Arab states, a plan which 
the Jews accepted but the Arabs rejected. Fight- 
Wy broke out, 

When the Jews proclamed an independent 
State of Isracl im May, 1948, the British with- 
drew and Palestinian Arabs joined with surround- 
ing Arab nations to try to destroy the Jewish 
state, but they were defeated and Israclis gained 
suine territory. Many of the Arabs who lived in 
the territory that became part of Isracl fled and 
refugees 19 surrounding countries. 

Since 1948, the Israchs, whose population ts 
approximately 3,000,000, and the Arabs have 
been struggling for possession of Israch a land 
that as gust slightly larger than Connecticut and 
Rhode Island together War broke out in 1956, 
1967 and 1973) Each ume Israel has been the 
victor U.N. efforts to establish cease fires have 
been semisuccessful: but guerilla warfare con- 


became 


unues. The Arab countries refuse to recognive 
the Jewish state im Palestine, while Israel struggles 
for survival. 


Aton, Zionism, a inovement dedicated to the 
establishment of a homeland for the Jews, 1s 
based on the umyue history of the Jewrsh 
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people as a religio-cultural group. Theodore 
Herzl 1s considered the father of Zionism, but 
almost seventy years before Herzl organized the 
first Zionist Congress im Basel in 1897, an 
American Jew named Mordecat Manuel Noah 
tried to establish a Jewish homeland in 
America, 





Mordecar Moo Nash 
Noah, the son of a Revolutionary War soldier, 
was a flamboyant New York politicuin, news- 
paper editor and playwright. He became the first 
Jew to hold a high office in the American diplo- 
mate corps when he was appomted Consul to 
Tums, White m North Africa, Noah became con- 
cerned with the deplorable conditions of the 
Jews who lived thete and he began to dream of 
a Jewish refuge where all could live a decent 
life, Palestine was out of the question because 
it was part of the unshakable Ottroman Empire. 
When Noah returned to America, he negotiated 
the purchase of 17,000 acres on Grand Island 
in the Niagara River near Buffalo, Although his 
concept was indeed visionary, Noah was some- 
what cccentrie and mnpractical, He declared him- 
self "Governor and Judy of Israel” and issued 
an nvitanion to all the Jews of the world to 
come settle on the island that he named Ararat. 
In addition co the Jews, all the persecuted of the 
world were mvited Not a single Jew showed up 
for the dedication service on September 15, 
1825, which for some unknown reason took 
place in_an Fpiscopal church in Buffalo. Noah 
seemed unbothered by the lack of iterest 
among his Jewish brothers and proceeded with 
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the pe de and festwities for the benefit of the 
huge crowd of Christians that urned out. First 
came the Grand Marshal, then a brass band, fol- 
cowed by a military unit, a citizens’ deiegation, 
town officials and a corps of Army officers in 
full dress uniforms. The curtege ended iieide the 
church where Ararat’s curnerstone wis displayed 
for dedication. It read 

Hear, O Israel, the Lord as Our Gad. 

The Lord 1s One. 

ARARAT 

A city of Retuge for the Jews. 

Founded by Mordecai Manuel Noah 

In the month Tizit, 5586, Sept. 1825 

and in the 50ch year of American Inde 

pendence, 

After Noah delivered an address in which he 
described his Utopia, discussed the theory of the 
American 
Lose Tribes of fsracl, and called on Christians to 
show tolerance and good will cowards Jews. the 


Indians’ descendancy from the Ten 


cormerstone was ceremomonsls placed on the 
Episcopal altar. Everyone ignored Noali's entire 
settlement proyece Nothing was ever erected on 
the island. 
Fhstorical Society, all that remams of his dream 
thee was realized 123 years later. 


The cornerstone ics in the Buffalo 





Theadave Har ¢ 


Theodore Herzl a Viennese plavwrehe and 
yournalise. while covering the Drevfus atfan in 
Pars. became so alarmed ac Lurope'’s increasing 


ang Somitisia, that he published a pamphlet 
ontthd Uer fuderstuat Phe Jewish Stare in 
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which he stated that the Jews’ only hope for sur- 
vival was to have a country of their own. In 
1897 Herzl organized the world’s first Zionist 
Congress, attended by Jewish leaders from ail 
over Europe. Herz] foresaw the approaching 
disaster for European Jewry and in his haste to 
found a Jewish national homeland, he toyed 
with the idea of Argentina and even the highlands 
of Uganda which the British government offered 
him in 1903. That the homeland should be lo- 
cated im the land of the Jews* ethnic origins 1s 
most logical, In. 1917 when James Balfour 
agreed to establish a Jewish state in Palestine, 
Ziomsts from castern Europe started to unm 
grate to the Promised Land in increasing uum- 
bers. 

When the United States severely himited umm 
gration quotas and che Holocaust of World 
“ar TH was revealed. a national homeland for the 
Jews was even more urgently needed. Although 
the Balfour Declaration had recognized the nght 
of the Jews co a homeland m Palestine through 
Instorical Connections, and the Arab leadership 
at the time approved the declaranon, the years 
between the World Wars brought increased hos- 
tlines beeween Jews and Arabs in Palestine. The 
Jews had to fight for their dependence when 
the British Mandate ended in 1948 and Egy pt- 
ian, Jordanian, Syrian, Lebanese, Tragn and Saudi 
Arabian forces marched across Isracl’s borders. 

Ziomstn took many forms in the eas years. 
Some beheved that the Jews? return > Israel 
would set the scene for the fulfillment at Bibli- 
cal propheey. Athemstic and agnostic Jews be- 
leved inoia homeland for political reasons. 

Some of the carly Zionists wore adicals who 
beheved that all Jews. no imateer where they 
were fing. should return to Iseach Most Amer 
can Jews who had fong boon prosperous here 
Amertan cravens, had ne 


and were patiotn 


+ 
’ 
s 


Intention of voy to Israch. In addition, YS 


feared thac chose radical Zronists would create 
ano Semitim by raping the question of loyalty 
to America in the years just precedimg World 
War Ho the Ziomst and ant: Zionist groups were 
m open conflict, After World War Wo ended and 
the world realized che Wecessity of 


entire a 
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country where Jews would be safe. the confliet 
subsided Atnerican Jews gave Isracl tueir full 
support. 

Most Ziomst groups in the U.S. are now 
engaged in raising financial support for Israel. 
The Hadassah, a women’s Zionist organization 
founded by Henrietta Szold im 1912, 1s the 
largest volunteer organization in the world. It 
supports many educational »-d_ philanthropic 
Institutions both in Isracl and the Unit States. 

On November 10, 1975, Zionism sutfered a 
severe blow when the General Assembly of the 
United Nations adopted a resolution that 
branded Zionism a form of racism. This resolu- 
tion, in itself a racist act, ‘vas adamantly oppos- 
ed by the United States. which docs not acknow- 


ledge or abide by ir. The implications of the 
U.N. passing such an act are eritical. Hopes for 
peace im the Middle East have been damaged 
severely, for the resolution has afforded the 
Arab nations a new basis for threatening the 
existence of a Jewish state in Israel. At the same 
time, Zionism, strongest m times of danger, has 
gained new support from western democracies 
that believe in the right of a group held together 
by a common past and cultural affinities to a 
homeland of their own. 

This resolution has also given Russia a good 
excuse for limiting Jewish emigration to Israel. 
and has laid the groundwork for the emergence 
of anti-Semitism, making it somehow more 
respectable, 


Zionism Censure 
Offends History 


George F. Will — 


Washingtc - In the mid-17th cen- 
tury. Oliver C1 umwell contemplated 
exterminating the Irish and settling 
Ireland with Europe's persecuted 
Jews Regarding the Irish. the plan 
appea'ed to Cromwell’: passionate 
side Hegarding the Jews, the plan ap- 
peaied to his common sense 

it acknowledged that the Jewish 
people were, indeed. a ‘people " Pos- 
sessing a common past and crlture, 
they lacked only land, which is not the 
essence of a nation The Jews were a 
nation ‘n “<*d of a home 

More than 400 years late: the Jew- 
ish peop!» and the legitimacy of their 
nationausm, are under attack in the 
organization misleadingly .amed the 
United Nations A UN committee 
has voted 70-29 to declare that Zion- 
ism 1s a form of racism This move 
was sponsored by Arab regimes and 
was supported primarily by dictatori- 
al regimes—China and Chile, the Sovi- 
et Union and Spain 

l refer to regimes. not nations. be- 
cause given the nature of the regimes 
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of UN members. there are very few 
Nations — meaning people - repre- 
sented there The vote censuring Zion- 
ism was a vote by numerous regimes. 
representing nothing but themselves, 
against a single nation Israel 

The UN majority of dictatorial re- 
gimes 1s guilty of many things. but not 
of sincerity Those regimes know that 
Zionism. far from being racis‘n. is an 
especially defensible form of nation- 
alism 

Zionism- .he word was first used 
publicly in 1892—1s the belief that the 
Jewish people. having come this far 
through a uniquely hazardous history, 
deserve a common future. And it 1s 
the beltef that a natio .al homeland is 
important to that future. 

Zionism appeals to Jews who be- 
heve that. since emancipation in the 
19th century. a Jewish state is the 
only alternative to assimilation and 
loss of identity Zionism also appeals 
to Jews who feel that they. like Ital- 
ians and Germans anc Americans and 
others. caf more easily, more ‘‘natu- 
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rally’ achieve personal fulfillment in 
a nation state that embodies their 
common culture 

And Zionism 1s supported by many 
non-Zionist Jews who are not anti-Zi- 
onist. but who believe that Jews 
everywhere will be more secure. cul- 
turally and physically, if a Jewish 
state exists as an embodiment of cul- 
tural values. and as a potential ref- 
uge. 

Yo call Zionism racism 1s to assert 
that Jews are held together. where 
they are held together. by ‘racial af- 
finitv."” whatever that means. And ! 
1S to assert that Israel is an expres- 
sion of racial. as opposed to cultural— 
and esperiallv religious—cohesion In 
fact. Israel 1g a religious state in 
somewhat the same sense that Spain. 
after a series of concordats with 
Rome. 1s 9 Catholic state Every na- 
tion's laws are to some extent author- 
itative expressions of values. and Is- 
rael’s laws are ancnored ir. a particu- 
lar religious expression of values. 











Zionism like the Italian Risorgi- 
mento like German nationalism, like 
a lot of other things is a product of 
the French Revolution. which inject- 
ed into Eurepean history the idea of a 
people attaiming true fulfillment only 
through a revived nation Ziunism be- 
came, as it were. self-conscious, ac- 
quiring a name a literature and a 
leadership at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury in the heyday of philosophic na- 
tionalism 

Zionism became a fighting faith in 
response to resurgent anti-Semitism 
‘especially the Dreyfus affair’ that 
was one manifestation of militant na- 
tionalism Nationalists attacked Jews 





as “‘a nation within the nation * 

The original Zionists completely as- 
similated the great obsession of the 
19th century—nationalism And today 
Israel is. arguably. the clearest exam- 
ple of cultural affinities, as opposed to 
racial principles or coercion, as the 
basis of national organization 

Most ° N. members are police re- 
gimes Many of these regimes rule 
over ersatz nations Many use their 
energies to pound together human ele- 
ments that lack cultural affinities To 
such regimes Israel. a real nation. !s 
either unintelligible or a reproach 
Regimes resting on force are bound to 
find fault with the rich legitimizing 


sources of Israel's nationhood 

Israel became a nation after the 
UN was born, But ina sense Israel 1s 
one of the oldest nations (with Egypt 
and China) represented there One 
hundred years hence. if historians 
bother to remeniber the UN at all, 
they may remember i: as a mob of re- 
gimes representing force without le- 
gitimacy, all power and no authority. 
venting their rage against one of the 
new nations truly represented there * 


George F. Will. Trinity graduate and 
Washington-based conservative, taught 
political science before becoming a na- 
tional writer in January, 1974. 


Soot Cueltitral Ipeets of the 


Forest © omunitauty 


RELIGION 


Betore the arrival of the Gorman lows in 1840, 
most of the Jewnh iutngrants who had come to 
Amen were tthen into the Orthodox Sephardic 
senazogues Orthodoxy refers to the strict un- 
changing adheronee to traditional Jewish heurgy 
ate all ot the 
histone Judatsin. 


inclading the observance 
duthws ot 


wid baw 
Mans mpifiot 
Ay tho members of the Gorman Jewish com 
munity dnercased they tele a need to establish 
Thar own Ashkeaazt svnurogues There was a 
eroat ditheronee berwoon she Sephardic and Ash 
kKonazicservtce ar) he German Jews were not at 
sdoattbe oT 
afore 


Poareed adst named Pac Maser Wise brought a 


re Scphadie wragosues. Pho atrival 
Gorman rabbi on parocular a Reform 


i 


ater GE Nae ae OMe fowstirchiiou, come phty 


ron tof Reform Judaism as that 
| ‘ Sasna yb PY re yot¥e religion that as uve 
t sonformng to oneironme natal ca 
fn PSR Wise published a Retorin 


by would meet the mcds 


ery, pr oivaak roar tat 
porn Aterean fows th hoped roumite all 
tn TST 3 che 


Ati fev. ntacone theolass 
at Ame dean Fb brow © note gations was 


Eherop 


toma beara Roborm rabbi. 
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* Hartford Courant, page 10, Norember 4, 1975 


However, not all Amertcan Jews agreed with 
the lack of tradition in the Reform movement 
and a split developed between the Reform Jews 
and the Orthodox Sephardim who clung cto tra- 
dition Many of the German Jews did not accept 
the Reform tnterpretation Those who tavored 
the contmuanon of tradition, though identified 
as German because thes had been cducated in 
German. often came from Poland and Austria- 
Hungary. They had not gone through the same 
acculturation processes that the German Jews m 
Germany had undergone and were not yet ready 
to throw off ther rehgious traditions ‘The Con 
servative movement of the date eighteen hun 
dreds had great appeal to many of the immi- 
vrants from caster Europe because it provided a 
means of tetaming a Jewish entity while inte- 
MATH INTO AMCPIG UT SOUICES 

Historically Judaism has been a rehyion that 
stressed scholarship and “Talmud  smdy The 
Hasidic movement af eastern Lorope ransed the 
status of the common poople by de cuphasizing 
the importance of schoburship and by rovitahemy 
aliat the canons folk wass of the rcliston mi 
watch all could patteipate The Hasidim are al 
wavs dabclled ultra orthodox, but im thar case 
the term orthodox takes Gna new meaning 

In addinion to bom a relion, Jidaisinm asa 
collkction of contunes of folk customs or ta 
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dinon. These folk customs provide the non- 
relwnous Jew with a Imk to his or her ethnic 
identity. Hanukkah, Passover, Purim and Sukkot 
are celebrated as folk holidays even though they 
have religious connotations. To the Ortho- 
dox Jew, a"! aspects of Judaism are essential and 
cannot be separated, 


Orthodoxy The Orthodox point of view ts that 
the Turah 19 the divinely revealed law that God 
gave to the Hebrews, and the Talmud is the 
authoritative word of the rabbis and no extrane- 
ous factors can change this. This 15 the crucial 
conecpt of Orthodoxy. that man has no right to 
change laws that God Himself gave to Moses. 
Orthodoxy in the United States 1s composed 
mainly of the castern European Jews, their off- 
spring, and the Sephardim. In 1898 the Ortho 
dox Jewh Congreganonal Union was estab- 
lished by a Sephardic rabbi. Henry Pereira 
Mendes, and the following basic principles of 
Orthodoxy were sot down 
We beheve in the divine revelation of the 
Bible And we declare that the Prophets 
m ono way discountenanced ceremonial 
duties buc only condemned the personal 
life of those who observed ceremonial Law 
but disregurdeu the morals. Coremontal 
Law is not optative, ity obligative. We af- 
firm our adherence to the acknowledged 
codes of our Rabbis and the 13 principles 
of Maimonides. We believe 2. that we are 
to be umted with our brethren of ahen 
faiths in all that devolves upon men as cith 
zens but that religiously. ne. im rights. 
COTCHIOIHGS, ideals and doctrines, we are 
separate and muse remaur separate 1 ac 
thi 
have separated vou froin the nations, ta be 
mine And further, to prevent inisunder 
standing concrmmg fudanm, we reaffirm 


cordance wath divine declaration, “f 


out belt om the coming of the Messiah, 
and we protes; agamist che admission of 
proslytes into the fold of Judapin without 
We protest 
Inctely oa 


circumcision and mincrsion 
the that 
religtous sect and miaimtun that we are a 


ALEITESS not we are 


nation, though temporarily without a 
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national home. Furthermore, that the 
restoration to Zion is the legitimate aspira- 
tion of scattered Israel, in no way conflict- 
ing with our loyalty to the land in which 


we dwell, or niay dwell, at any tune. 


The Orthodox Jews interpret the Torah Iiter- 
ally and their lives are centered around follow- 
ing every duty and law found therein The 
duties begin as soon as the person opens his 
eyes in the morning and thanks God for restor- 
ing and refreshing his soul As cleanliness 1s 
next to godliness, a ritual is made of washing 
the hands before meals Before and after every 
meal a grace 1s said Everything that an Ortho- 
dox Jew eats must be Aosher (correct according 
to law) The specitic Kosher dietary laws are 
called the Kashrut Meat must be properly 
slaughtered by a chachef under the conditions 
prescribed in the Talmud, a minimum cof pain 
to the ammal and the elimination of blood The 
meat must also be fiee of disease and is usually 
well salted Shellfish and pork are forbidden. 
Milk products are not to be served with meat 
products, nor are the same dishes to be used for 
both Many Jews who keep Kosher are now us- 
ing non-dairy creamers on the same table where 
meat is served Keeping a Kosher home re- 
quires two sets of dishes, one for meat, one for 
dairy, and two special sets that are used only 
during Passover 


There are many outward symbols worn bs 
Orthodox Jews, A trunged garment called a 
fritcit Wha Kaufot 
teriorly. is wernt as cn undergarment to remind 


or formerly worn ¢\- 
the Jew that he ts comsecrated to serving God 
with lis whole being. fefillar are worn on the 
forehead and on the arm or hand during morn 
Ing prayers, which must be recited before cating 
or working Ino addimon to the Tefillin, a prayer 
shaw! or 2 fats worn dustng .norning prayers 
which say be recited i private but it ts prefer- 
tble for the wershipper to go to the synagogue 
tc meet with a Vaya of at least ten males over 
the age of thirteen, Pravers are recited three 
tunes a day in Hebrew. durmg which tnne the 
head muse be covered. Before retiring, the ob: 
servant Jow prays for peaceful and undisturbed 
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rest and repeats the Shema, “Hear O Israel, the 
Lord our God, the Lord is One.” 

Women do not usually participate in the reli- 
gious services and are seated separately from the 
men in the synagogue. Their main duties are run- 
ning a Kosher home and raising the children. 

Contemporary American life poses new 
threats to Orthodox Judaism which has been 
outnumbered by the Reform and Conservative 
denominations. Studies have shown that ihere 
are less than one million Orthodox-affiliated 
Jews in America out of the six-million Jewish 
population of the United States. Approximately 
one million belong to Reform temples and a 
slightly higher number to Conservative syna- 
gogues.10 Half the Jews in this country are not 
affiliated with any congregation. 

Most of the Orthodox Jews, including the 
Hasidim, are found in large urban areas like New 
York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles. 


Reform Judaism: Due to various civil reforms in 
Germany in the eighteenth century and the re- 
sulting opportunity for acculturation, the Jew- 
ish pcpulation of that country dropped much of 
their Yiddishkeit (Jewish ways) and adopted the 
German language and way of life. A new inter- 
pretation of the Judaic religion was needed in 
order to keep pace with the new life style of 
Germany’s prospering Jews. 

Moses Mendelssohn 1s often called the father 
ef the Reform movement in Germany. He was, 
however, a strict observer of the Mosaic laws and 
was wot himself a reformer. But Mendelssohn 
did pave the way for the movement by advocat- 
ing a secular education. A school for the secular 
education of Jewish children was founded in 
Berlin in 1778 by David Friedlander, a leader in 
the development of Reform Judaism. 

From the late eighteenth century on in Ger- 
many and Holland a series of reforms were intro- 
duced into Judaism, including the use of German 
10.Membership in a particular congregation 

should not be equated with adherance to 


: tradition or to a specific sct of rituals. 
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instead of Hebrew in the synagogue service. This 
attempt to conf n to a more “Christianized” 
way of worship aroused a conflict between the 
Orthodox Jews and the new reformers. Ortho- 
dox rabbis even turned to the civil government 
to help them stamp out Reform Judaism by pre- 
ferring charges against them. But the spirit of 
reform was in the air, both in religious and gov- 
ernmental matters and it continued to grow. By 
the mid 1800’s the movement was well estab- 
lished and had spread to England as well. When 
the German immigrants brought their Reform 
Judaism to the United States, it was able to 
fully flourish. 





Isaac M. Wise, (1818-1900) 

As more and more German Jews caiuc to 
America, they could no longer be absorbed by 
the Sephardic synagogues, and the rift between 
Orthodoxy and Reform Judaisin increased. Dis- 
tinguished German Reform rabbis arrived with 
the immigrants to help them establish their own 
temples. One such rabbi was Isaac Mayer Wise 
who is considered the father of the Reform 
movement in the United States. When he first 
arrived in 1846, Wisc became rabbi of an Ortho- 
dox congregation in Albany, New York. When 
he started to modify the service along Reform 
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lines, opposition arose, the congregation split, 
and a Reform temple was soon established. 
Eight years later, Wise moved to another Ortho- 
dox synagogue in Cincinnati and gradually intro- 
duced reforms there, this time without causing a 
schism. This congregation soon became one of 
the leading Reform temples tn the United States. 
Wise went on to orgamze two Reform news- 
papers in English and German, and laid the 
foundation for the Hebrew Un:on College which 
is the main Reform seminary in this country. 

Services in Reform temples resembled Pro- 
testant church services. Women were allowed to 
sit with the men and have since those early years 
achieved total equality. Organs were introduced, 
Hebrew was replaced by English and mixed 
choirs of men and women were formed. Men 
were no longer obliged to cover their heads in 
the synagogue. 

The basic belief of Reform Judaism ts that, 
while the moral doctrincs of the Torah are 
divinely given, the ritual laws are man made. Re- 
form Jews. therefore, disregard most. 1f not all 
of the Vitzvot Judaism has becoine a code of 
ethics rather than a religion in the traditional 
sense of the word. 

One of the main departures in theology from 
Orthodoxy 1 the statcinent that “the belief 
m bodily resurre.tion has no religious founda. 
non.” Jews have traditionally believed that our 
physical bodies will be resurrected. This b bef 
accounts for the fact that Orthe ‘ox Je vs do not 
permit autopsies or organ ‘ants or anv 
other kind of mutilation of the bury. 

Ar even more liberal offspring of Reform 
Judaism, called Ethical Culture, was developed 
by Felix Adler in 1876 at New York City. Adler 
said that Christian cthics and the moral teach 
ings of Jesus had supplanted the Torah and that 
a new philosophy based on these teachings 
should be formed that would dispense with the 
other teachings of the Gospels as well as with 
Judasm The Ethical Culture emphasized the 
fact thar the question of the existence of God 
was only secondary, that the chief aim of life 
was a lofty ethical philosophy, and that man’s 
divine nature could be exposed chrough ethical 
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conduct. The Ethical Culture is not considered a 
Jewish denomination and does not adhere to 
Judaism, even though the founder and many 
members are Jewish. 

Reform’s liberal platform aroused a negative 
reaction from many Jews who believed that 
Judaism indeed needed to change somewhat 
to conform to a new environment, but who also 
beheved that the total disregard of tradition and 
ritual would endanger the entire Jewish identity. 


Conservative Judaism: One of the most out- 
spoken opponents of Reform Judaism was Isaac 
Leeser, a German rabbi of the old Sephardic 
synagogue in Philadelphia. In an effort to devel- 
op a conservative form of Judaism that was flex- 
ible and yet loyal to authentic traditions, Leeser 
and his successor, Sabato Morais, founded the 
Jewish Theological Seminary Association tn 
1885. Ele en synagogues signed the orginal 
Conservative charter but the movement had 
only a few supporters and by 1900 six out of 
the eleven had gone over to Reform. Then some- 
thing happened to change the tude for the Con- 
servative cause the great castern European 
migrations, 

The eastern European Jews faced many prob- 
lems that their carlier co-religiomsts had not 
experienced, They came in huge numbers from 
the closed society of the shtetl and faced the 
dilermma of having to choose between the discip- 
lined life of Orthodoxy on the one hand, or the 
almost total reyection of their Jewish identity as 
they perceived it. ‘To be Orthodox would have 
meant being cut off from the mainstream of 
American culture, and these new iminigrants 
were anxious to assimilate. Yet, Reform Judaism 
did not offer inuch im terms of the traditions 
that they had left behind in castern Europe. 
German Jews did not have this problem because 
they were German by culture: being a Reform 
Gerinan Jew was much like being a German 
Lutheran. But the eastery European Jew was 
Jewish by culture and if lus Viddishkeit disap- 
peared, there would be nothing left as a basis of 
identity. This was the fate of mary of the immi- 
grants. In order to meet the challenge faced by 
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the immigrants, rejection of tradition and the 
subsequent loss of faith and identity, Cyrus 
Adler decided to try to revive Conservatism. The 
Jewish Theological Seminary was restored and in 
1913 another Conservative organization was 
established called the United Synagogue of 
Amenica. Conservatism is based on the premise 
that Judaism is the development of a divine 
revelation throughout a changing human history. 
Therefore, Judaism must also change vis-a-vis the 
dominant society, but must still maintain certain 
dasic Torah laws. Conservatism 1s, therefore, still 
in the process of changing. 

This flexible, middle-of-the-road brand of 
Judaism appealed to the new immigrants, as 1t 
offered them the chance to be Jewish in the 
home and synagogue, and American in putlic. 
Many Conservative Jews keep Kosher at home, 
but eat Trefah (non-Kosher foods) out. 

One of the most disruptive forces 1m American 
Orthodoxy has been the change in women’s 
status. Conservausm offers women a chance. not 
only to sit with the men, but to also participate 
actively in the service. Although in most Con- 
servative congregations women still do not read 
from the Torah, there 1s a growing trend to per- 
mit them to do so. 

The woman piays a vital role in the preserva- 
tion of folk customs and religion in Western cul- 
ture, so it 1s reasonable to assume that the 
equality Conservatism offers to women will be 
an important factor in the continuation of the 
Jewish religion in this country. 

In talking with various people during this 
study, several different reasons for joming a 
Conservative synagogue have emerged. One 
woman. highly educated and independent, feels 
that she has as good a knowledge of the Torah 
and of Hebrew as any man, and, therefore. 
should be allowed tu participate in the service. 
At the same time, she understands the impor- 
tance of continuing the traditions and customs 
that are an essential part of her culture. 

Another man indicated that he joined a Con- 
servative synage gue because he teeded to prac- 
tice the religious traditions as well as the ethics 
for his own peace of mind. This was his own 
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contribution to the perpetuation of Judaism. 
Others stated that they attend the synagogue 
closest to their home and that 1t makes no dif- 
ference if it is Reform or Conservative. 

One woman,a second-gencration Russian Jew, 
explained the progression from the Orthodox 
congregation of her parents to the Reform 
temple they now attend: 

My parents and those of my husband, who 

came from a small village in Russia, were 

Orthodox. We kept Kosher when I was 

small, but gradually the Kosher cating 

habits were discarded when we were out- 

side the home. After my husband and 1 

were marricd we never kept a Kosher homme 

at all and ve joined a Conservative syna- 

goguc because it was more to our taste than 

an Orthodox one. When we moved to 
another city, we joined a Reform temple 
because most of our friends belonged and it 
was more convenient. We celebrate Passover 
and go to the temple on the High Holy 

Days, but | stopped lighting the Sabbath 

candles as soon as our youngest son became 

Bar Mitzvah, 

Many third-generation Jews feel a need for a 
Jewish identity that would be endangered by the 
luss of traditionalism, and are turning to Con- 
servatism. There is also a growing trend in Re- 
form temples to return to a more conservative 
approach, thus lessening the gap between the 
two denominations. Reform synagogues are 
opening all-day Jewish schools of their own, and 
the use of Hebrew in worship services is reap- 
pearing. 


The Reconstructionists: The Conservative move- 
ment ha. given birth to an offspring that. because 
of its liberal theology. cannot be identified with 
the Conservative denotmnation. Started by 
Mordccai Kaplan in the 1930's, Reconstruction- 
ism was built on two main principles: one, that 
Judaism 1s a civilization, not just a religion, and, 
two, that the survival of Judaism as contingent 
upon its continuous reassessment of the religion 
in terns of the here and now. The Jews were 
unique, said Kaplan, in making ethical conduct 
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an essential part of their national ethos. The pro- 
phets made ctdneal behavior a condition for the 
Natton’s Corporate Cvistenee, and the teaching of 
ethtoal values to others was Isracl’s great musston 
to the rest of the world. Historically the Jews 
believed in and practiced ethics because it was a 
God-given commandment, [nthe twenneth 
CONIUTY, Sah the Reconstructronists, man qs find- 
We oe re asingly cafficule to belteve moa per- 
sural supe rnatural bemg who looks down from 
above and judges cach human heart. Therefore, 
man needs to redefine his inotivations and his 
porecpron of God 

When a Reconstructionmist Sabbath praver 
book which imeluded modthed versions of tradi. 
tional prayers and new liturgical material was 
published m 1945, Kaplan was excommunicated 
by one orgamzation of Orthodox rabbis In 
1954 he tounded the Federatton of Reconstruc- 
tronist, Congregations and Fellowships. which 
drew constdcrable meinbersinp. There ts now a 
Reconstructionise Rabbimeal College m Phila- 
delphia, associated with fomple University, and 
there arc several Reconstructiontse fellowships 
throughout the country that conduct services 
mowlnoh crcatwity and) cxpertmentation arc 
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MAGIC AND SUPERSTITION 

When discussing superstition, tt 1s important 
to remember that it ts often difficule to exactly 
distinguish between superstitious beliefs and re- 
ligion. The belief in supernatural bemgs and 
demons 1s as old as Judarsm itself. Certainly 
magic and folk practices assoctated with such 
beliefs were not unique to the Jews. Every cul- 
ture developed its own oct of superstitious 
behefs and folk customs. The ancient Jewrsh 
folk. beliefs were a combination of contempo- 
rary secular custums of ther cultural environ- 
ment and biblical teachings. Some of these folk 
behefs and custums were sanctioned by the 
rabbis and gradually became religious tradition, 

With regard to superstitious use of charms, 

talisinans and meantations the sages had 

one general rule. if itis used as a practical 

cure or remedy, tis permissible, but if that 

isnot the mention, tts forbidden. 


The Talmud Shabbat 67a 


Jewish mystics placed great emphasis on the 
powers of the God of Israel The use of amulets 
to protect against the powers of evil was wide- 
spread and became traditional in some cases 


Almost every people has had uneasy teas of 
demons or spints that operate through the “evil 
eye.” Jewish mothers were no different: frown 
non-Jewish inothers in their desire to protect 
then children: from the evil eVe. The phrase 
kene horg. meaning “against the evil eye,"” was 
uttered trequentl) to ward off evil spirits. 
Kence hora was always satd immediately after a 
compliment was given. This meant that the 
comphnients were genume and were not giver in 
envy. for it was beleved that the evil eye was 
caused by jealousy. In order to protect a child 
from the evil eye. Jewtsh mothers would often 
te a red mbbon on the cnb, or put salt and a 
crumb ante a child's pocket to placate any 
goblin that might come along. 

The Sephardi women m particular adopted 
many of the folk customs concernmig the spirit 
world of the surrounding culture, Wise old wo- 
men who were summoned to help cure the sick 
were called fas or aunnes. The ta concocted 














various herbal teas, chanted incantations, and 
helped ward off the evil spirits. According to 
legend, a barren woman could be cured by eat- 
ing sugar from the Rosh Hashanah table. Oreg- 
ano tea cured insomnia or fear. The evil eye 
could be dealt with by casting cloves of garlic 
into a firc. or throwing salt into the air while 
offering chants in the names of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. A child's room was strung sometimes 
with a garland of garlic. Maimonides claimed 
that spit was cffective against the evil eye. 

As the world became more sophisticated, the 
belief in evil spirits or demons decreased. How- 
ever, there are certain customs related to such 
beliefs that have concinued among the Jews. 
The term “God forbid” (Chas vesholem in 
Yiddish) 1s still repeated to ward off any evil 
spirit or undesired happenstance. “Be careful, or 
you'll fall and break a leg, God forbid.” Some- 
one once said that you can tell a Jew by how he 
answers the question, “How are you.” If he says 
“Fine.” or “Couldn’t be better,” he 1s not a Jew. 
It 1s an old belief char evil spirits were attracted 
by good luck or good health. The typical reply 
was “Not bad," or “So, so." 

Other customs that continued until fairly re- 
cent times were associated with death, such as 
covering the mirrors ina home after a funeral to 
prevent the ghost of the dead from snatching 
away one’s soul from the image in the mirror. 
Many times the name of a person near death was 
changed in an effort to deceive the spirits and 
save the life. Yankel, which 1s the Yiddish equiv- 
alent of John Doe, was the name commonly 
adopted by the dying person. 


oe os 


When an Israch plane Icaves New York, the 
pilot greets the passengers with these words: 
“Sholom aleichem, ladies and gentlemen, and 
welcome to El Al airlines. | am your pilot, 
Yankel Mandelbaum, wishing you a happy trp 
which we certainly expect to have, God willing. 
And if by some remote chance we do run into 
trouble, God forbid, do not panic, kecp calm. 
Your ite bele ts under your seat, God willing. 
Wear tt in the best of health 
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Exorcism became one form of Jewish magic 
in the sixteenth century, after the Kabbalists 
launched the idea of the transmigration of 
souls.!! There were two types of Jewish magi- 
cians: the folk magician who was a person deal- 
ing with therapeutic cures, love potions and 
charms, and the male scholar who dealt with 
words and texts used in amulets. The latter was 
called on for exorcism. This man had to be 
morally blameless, and a skilled mystic. 

In Jewish folklore. the Dybbuk was the soul 
of one wandering in limbo to atone for his sins, 
which sought refuge in the body of a living per- 
son. Possession by a Dybbuk usvally lasted only 
until the deceased person’s sins vere atoned for 
by a good deed by the Dybbuk. It then left 
voluntarily. Exorcism was needed only :f the 
Dybbuk was evil, or if it refused to leave after 
performing a good decd. A formal procedure 
was followed by the mystic to cast out the 
Dybbuk. Once accomplished, the victim then 
had to wear an amulet to prevent repossession. 

A magical symbol that was common in Jewish 
folklore is the hand or Hamsa, symbolic of the 
wtervention of the universe in human history 
The Hamsa 1s still popular today in the Middle 
East. It usually appears with palm outward, all 
five fingers extended pointing to the heavens. 
It was uscd to banish the forces of evil. It 1s said 
that when a husband or wife “gave the evil eye” 





11.The Kabbalah refers to the esoteric and 
mystical teachings of Judaism, including ideas of 
cosmology, angelology and inagic. The Kabbalists 
believed that every aspect of Judaism has a 
symbolic mysticism surrounding it and they 
were constantly trying to interpret the symbols. 
The Kabbalists were most active from Talmudic 
times through medieval times, trying to manipu- 
late the physical and spiritual worlds through 
the medium of the sacred names of God and of 
angels. They adapted many of the customs of 
the surrounding environment to include in their 
own “white magic.” The activities of these Kab- 
balists in part attributed to the Christians’ ac- 
cusations that the Jews were sorcerers who 
caused much grief and bloodshed 
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to his or her spouse, the victim would merely 
raise a hand, palm outward, say the word 
“hamesh” (five) and the evil eye would be 
removed, 

The study of folk bel:efs of any culture 1s 
fascinating, particularly when they are so inter- 
twined with religious customs. In the case of the 
Jewish religion. though often demied or dis- 
approved of, traditions in superstition and tnagic 
constitute an interesting aspect of this mult- 
faceted heritage. 





The Hansec 


_THE SYNAGOGUE 

Before the first Temple was built by King 
Solomon. Jews worshped before the “Ark of 
the Covenant.” which housed the scrolls of 
Moses’ laws The ark was kept in a cent or taber- 
nacle and a spectal hereditary priesthood offici- 
ated dunng the worship rituals. When the 
Temple was build in Jerusalem, the ark found a 
permanent Nome. 

After the Babylonsans destroy d the Temple 
and sent thousands of Jews as slaves to Babylon. 
they continued to observe their religion but in 4 
different: manner They met in one another's 
homes to study the law. sing songs. observe tra- 
ditons and pray. Jewish worship took on an 
entirely different aspect. from one of ritual to 
one of study . 

When the Hebrews returned to Jcrusalem. 
they rebuilt the Tempk, but continued to gather 
in order to study the Torah. so special meeting 
places were built throughout Palestine. The 
word svHagog im classical Greek means an as- 


suinbls place 
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Each synagogue had its own set of Torah 
scrolls, kept in a niche in the east wall of the 
building. A lamp was kept burning at all times in 
front of the ark that contained the scrolls. No 
special pricsthood was required. Community 
leaders bore the responsibility of supervising the 
affairs of the synagogue. Thesc leaders. clected 
by the community, were called Parnas or Gabba., 
and their orders were carried out by the Sham- 
mas.a sort of caretaker. 

The synagogue soon became the nucleus of 
each community, serving as a facility for wor- 
ship, Talmudic study, education, social affairs 
and as a shelter for strangers. In the middle ages 
it became customary to perform marriage cere- 
monies and funcral services in the synagogue 
courtyard. 

Services were coordinated by a Hazzan, a 
functionary who decided who should read frotn 
the Torah; and a Cantor, who chanted the 
prayers. Gradually the Hazzan took over the 
duties of the Cantor and in time the two offices 
merged. Today the terms are used synony- 
mously. In 1975, America’s first woman Cantor 
received her diploma from the Hebrew Union 
College o1 Sacred Music. 

In the United States the synagogue has con- 
tinued to be a very important part of Jewrsh 
community life. As times have changed, the 
sy nagoguc has had to expand to keep pace with 
these changes. Facilities were needed in order 
to teach Hebrew to the children and to provide 
them with a Jewish education, so classrooms 
were added and became an important part of the 
structure. In the twentieth century social halls, 
gyms and nurseries were added to provide any 
service that might be needed by the community. 

Synagogues are independent institutions 
formed by a voluntary assoctation of members, 
usually incorporated as a relugous body. Each 
has its own by Jaws, officers and procedures for 
ra:sing funds. 

Architecturally the scructuzes represent all 
different forms. from classical oc Gothie to the 
ultrasnodern. Whatever the style or architecture, 
all synagogues display a Magen David. the six- 
sided star that has been the symbol of Judaism 
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Temple Mr Sunat 
E{ Paso Texas 
1962 Stdney Essunitat 


for centuries. The facade 1s usually inscribed 
wich the name of the congregation, and may 
sometimes display the two tables of Moses’ law. 


The Rabbi: The rabbi. teacher-scholar, is the 
religious leader of the Jewish community, de- 
voting much or all of his time to serve the needs 
of his congregation. Although most of the syna- 
gogues in the United States have full-time rabbis, 
there are some, especially in small towns. that 
can't afford to hire a full-trme rabbi, In order to 
conduce a worship service, there aced be only a 
minyan (ten qualified Jews over the age of thir- 
teen;. the rabbi las no sacramental or inter- 
mediary function and so 1s not essential to 
services. 

Just as there are Sy MagOgUCS without rabbis. 
there are also a yreat many rabbis without syna- 
gogues. An ordamned rabbi may teach aa une 
versity or scminary, administer Fhillel . sunda- 
tons of college campuses, or work for a national 
Jewsh organization, Many rabbis work in totally 
unrelated fields, but May be called on to per- 
forin COTUMOonics such dv HIP ge ur funcral 








Beth Shalum. Elkins Park. Pa 
1959, Frank Loyd Wright 


There are eight seminaries for training rabbis 
in the United States affiliated with the three 
main denominations, as well as a Reconstruc- 
tionist seminary in Philadelphia. After gradua- 
tion from college, a rabbinical studenc accends 
seminary, usually for five years of intensive 
study. Orthodox synagogues may accept stu- 
dents with an equivalent advanced Yeshiva edu- 
cation A Yeshiva ts a Hebrew school where 
Talmudic scudies are stressed. 

Although a few women now arrend semt- 
nartes, chere were no women rabbis until 1972, 
when Sally J. Priesand became the firse woman 
rabbi in the history of Judaism. As women 
achieve more and more equality tn che syna- 
gogue, chere 1s every reason to expect this trend 
to continue. 

The Service The form of the worship service 
does noe vafy appreciably in Orthodox practice. 
However, in Reform and Conservative groups it 
may vary from synagogue to synagogue. In Re- 
form and most Conservative services men and 
women sit together. There may be organ music 
and sometimes a mixed choir Reform mer, usu- 














ally do not wear the traditional Yurmalke or 
Talit In Orthodox synagogues instrumental 
music 1s not permitted on the Sabbath or Hols 
Days and the sexes are seated in separate areas 
The one tradition that remains the same in all 
services 1s the central prayer. che Shema, “Hear 
O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord 1s One ” 
During tae Friday evening Sabbath service tn 
Retorm synagogues, there are Scriptural and re- 
sponsive readings, prayers, songs and a sermon 
In che sanctuary, usually on the eastern wall, 
isa door or curtain behind which 1s the ark 
Instructions for housing the Torah were given 
to Moses “And chou shalt make a veil of blue 
and purple, and scarlet and fine twined linen 
and the veil shall divide unto you between 
the holy place and the most holy * (Exodus 
26 4t-449 
During the service the curtain 1s drawn aside 
and the Torah scrolls are exposed Each ts cov- 
ered with a cloth and has a silver crown with 










YIDDISH 
The Ashkenain produced them own unique 
language. just as the Sc phardin had developed 
Ladino or fideono Yiddish derived from four 
man clement. Hebrew, Slavic. Loes fa Jewrsh 
version of Ohd French and Old tralian}, and 
medieval Germann dialccts that supply about 
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bells on one end of each of the rollers. Each 
week at the Sabbath service the Torah is read, 
and the congregation stands as the Torah ts re- 
moved tor the reading The last reading of the 
year ts a special day of rejyorcing called the 
Simbath Torah 

In traditional synagogues the Torah reading 
1s chanted in an ancient melody that has been 
preserved through a spectal note system called 
“trope,” which are symbols written above and 
below the Hebrew words Each symbol has a 
musical value The trope, however, do not ap- 
pear on the Torah scroll, so must be memorized 
from another source A pointer or Yad 1s used 
by the reader so he will noe lose his place or 
couch the Torah 

The Torah scrolls, prepared by spectrally 
trained scribes called Soferom, are handwrictten 
on Kosher parchment, and although there are a 
tew scribes in the United States, most scrolls 
now come trom Israel 


Lorah scrolls and Sad 


eighty-five percent of the vocabulary. The Jews 
who had) seeded in) Charlemagne’s  cmpuire 
developed a vernacular that was a mixture of 
Loce and Hebrew. The Jews of central Europe 
continued to use Hebrew ins pray ors, religious 
ceremonies and when reading the Torah, put 


they spoke their own vernacular This vernacular 
was written using Hebrew letters, from mght to 


left. 


During the pogroms of the Firse Crusade at 
the end of the eleventh century, the Jews fled 
from France and the Rhineland to southern 
Germany, Austria and northern Italy There 
and in eastern Europe where the Jews settled in 
the fifteenth century, many Slavic words and 
expressions of local origin were incorporated. 
Y.ddish flourished in the ghetto and shtetl envi- 
ronment of Europe and became the expression 
of the Jewish soul and culture 


Many people considered Yiddish, linguistical- 
ly speaking, a vulgar tongue, the barbarous 
language of the ghetto. It was not understood at 
all by the Sephardi, was ridiculed by the 
sophisticated German Jews, and has been reyect- 
ed by Hebraists in the chaspora and in Israel, 
where Hebrew is the official language. Second 
and third generation American Jews have 
regarded Yiddish as reminiscent of a medieval 
religion and considered it un-American, However, 
in recent years there has been a renewed interest 
in the Yiddish language and culture. To the 
eastern European Jewish immigrants, Yiddish 
was an essential part of thei Jewrshness, 1t was 
the “language whose precious jewels are undricd, 
uncongealed Jewish tears.” (EL. Peretz, 

A distinctive Yiddish literature grew out of 
the tacdieval Jewish ghetto. Great centers of 
Yiddish calturc sprang up an castern Europe m 
the fifteenth century and later in the United 
States when the eastern European jews mport- 
ed their “Ytddishikeit™” to New York City. After 


In Tol Avie ona street corner a mother was talk 
ing loudly. tu her son in Yiddish ‘The boy kept 
heran Hebrew, Fach ome the mother 
A 
pawerby whe overheard suid. thady. why do 
vou umsise that the boy calk Yiddish instead oft 
Sho rephed. 


alse ris 
nN, 


said VYoaokol. answer mem Yiddish.” 


Hebrew?” Because — don’t want 


mito forsct he isa fow 
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World War [, New York City became the most 
important Yiddish literary center in the world, 
and the Yivo Institute for Jewish Research was 
founded there to preserve and disseminate 
Yiddish literature. 

Much of this literature deals humorously with 
contemporary Jewish situations. The short story, 
anecdote and joke are prevalent. The Jewish 
philosophy of life is summed up in Yiddish pro- 
verbs and epigrams. 

Better ruined ten times than dead once. 

Man strives and God lauylis. 

God gives food to the nich and a good 

appetite to the poor. 

A fool grows without rain. 

tf God were living on carth, people would 

break His windows. 

A job ts fine but it interferes with your time. 

God loves the poor and helps the rich, 

Fools generally have pretty wives. 





Sholom Ahahen, 


Yiddish writers lke Sholom Asch, J Singer, 
IB. Singer, and Sholom Aleichem have become 
popular im othe United States. Sholom 
Alcichem, the pen name of Solomon Rabmowite, 


very 


wrote a series of short stories about a laughable 
character named Tevy Cy who became known to 
agh the filin Liddler on the Roof 
Music was an effective expression of the Yid 


the world . 


dish culture. Folksongs arc cmotional, tender, 
dponctive and often humorous. Even the most 
joyful Yiddish songs arc ina minor kev. 

Many Yiddish 
War I ghettos. 


songs were born in’ World 
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S’DREMLIN FEIGLE the sorrow and ther suffering and of their 

Words and Music by Lealt Rudnitzky hope for freedom. This 1s one of the many 

songs that came out of the ghettos in Poland. Ie 

In Nazi occupied Poland, the Germans herded ts a haunting lull-a-bye sung by a young woman 

hundreds of thousands of Jews into ghettos. toachild char is not her own, She has seen borh 

People sing under any conditions, and the Jews — its parents slaughtered by the Nazis. but she 
in the ghettos were no exceprion, They sang of — continues to sing it to sleep.!2 

Bm A 


——+ 
i 


S'drem-lin fei-gle olf di tzvel-cen, shlof mein telver-eh 


Q Em A Bm Em Bm 
eS ree 
—— — See ean 


kind, Bel dein vwi- gle, olf dein no™reh,zitet a fremd- eh oon 
Em A Em Bm Em Am 









7 “ 
zingt. Bet dein vi gle olfdein nd-reh, zitzt a irecran oon 
BT Em — A Em 
—— 
gingt. Loo - loo - Loo - bo - loo. 
Siz dem vigle voo geshtanen, 
Orsgeflochten foon ghick. 
Oon dein mameh, ot dein marmeh, 
Koome shoin kay n-tmol me ezurik, 
folios Translation 
Ch’'ob gezehn dein caten loiten, Birds are dozing on the branches, 
Oonter hogel foon shrain Sleep my dear hitele one, 


Iber felder iz gefloigen, Ac your crib on an old wooden bench, 


Zein far-yosemter gebain, A stranger sings fo you 


There was acim when your crib 

Was woven out of happmess 

But now your mother, oh, your mother, 
Wall never return, 


I have seen y our father running, 
Under a hail of scones. 

And his far and lonely wal 
Flew over the trelds. 


oe 
12 All of the songs appearmg m this curriculum 
guide are reprinted courtesy of Suty Ont, The | 
Folk Song Magazim, Oak Publ.. New York. 
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ZOG NIT KEYNMOL 
We Survive! 
Text by Hirsh Glik 
Frglish text by Ruth Rubin 
Arrangenent by Robert DeCormur 


Hirsh Ghik poet and partisan, was born in 
Viina in 1920. During the German occupation, 
while confined to the concentration camp | uyse 
Wake, he wrote several poems which won hima 
prize from the Vilna Ghetto. In 1943, all the 
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i 
vet noch und 


Chach him: en blay - e+ ut far + shte-In bloy +e tec 


Be VS Ee that TC APO, 


Jews im Vayse Vake were brought to the Vilna 
Ghetto and Ghk jomed the partisans. At that 
time, inspired by the Warsaw Ghetto Upnising, 
he wrote this song. It was unmediately chosen as 
the official hymn of the Jewish underground 
Partisa brigades. When the ghetto was hqui- 
dated, Glik was caught by the Gestapo and sent 
to a concentration camp in Esth«:na. During the 
Red Army’s offensive in the Balnc area, Glik 
escaped from the camp to nearby woods, where 
he died fighting the Germans. 
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Beuet ap ck ton und- “zen! trot min renen 
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t 
Poya ton ura ger tru 


== 


Zog Wt her nmol av du not dum letsta veg. 
Chotsh hilon blayenc farshtom bloye teg, 
Kumen vet noch under oysgebenkte sho, 


S’vet a poyk ton undecr trot rman zavicn do! 
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mit te - ncn do, 


sd 





Fungci-nem mut, 





Fun grincm palmen land by vaytn land fun 
shney, 

Mir kumen on tit undzer payn, mit undzer vey, 

Un vu gefaln sz a stprits fun undzer blut, 

Shprotsn vet dort undzer gvure undzer mut. 








S’vet di morgn-zun bagildn undz dem haynt, 

Un der nechtn vet farshvindn mitn fayne, 

Nor oyb farzamen vet di zun un der kayor 

V1 a parol zol geyn dos lid fun der tsu dor. 


Dos iid geshribn 12 mat bluc un nit mt blay, 
S‘iz nit kayn lid! fun a foygl oyf der fray, 
Dos hot a folk tsvishn falndike vent 

Dos lid gezungen mit naganes in di hent. 


To zog nit keynmol az du geyst dem letstn veg, 
Chotsh himlen blayene farshteln bloye teg, 
Kumen vet noch undzer oysgebenkte sho — 
S’vet_a poyk ton undzer trot — mir zaynen do! 


Translation 


We must never los. our courage m the fight, 

Though skies of lead turn days of sunsline into 
night, 

Because the hour for which we've yearned will 
yet arrive, 

And our marching steps will thunder: we 


survive! 


From land of palm trees to the land of distant 
snow, 

We have come with our deep sorrow and our 
woe, 

And everywhere our blood was innocently shed, 

Gur fighting spints will again avenge the dead. 


The golden rays of morning sun will dry our 
tears, 

Dispelling bitter agony of yesterycars. 

But if the sun and dawn with us sill be delayed, 

Let this song ring out to you, the call instead. 


Not lead but blood inscribed this song which. 
now we sing, 

It's not a caroling of birds upon the wing, 

But a people midst the crashing fires of hell, 

Sang this song and .sught courageous till it fell! 


So we mus ever lose our courage in the fight, 

Though skies of lead turn days of sunshine into 
mght, 

Because the hour for wich we've yearned will 


yet artive, 
And our marctiag steps will thunder: 
we survive! 
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VI AZOY TRINKT A KEYSER TEY? 
(How Does A Czar Drink Tca?) 


Much of the folklore of 19th century Russia 
dealt with the satiric ettitudes on the part of the 
peasants towards the mysteries of the private life 
of Royalty. Out o% that heritage of Yiddish 
humor comes this folk song. 





freg-n, chvelaychfregen! Freg shoyn, free shoyn,freg! Entlert al - le 





cyf mayn shay-le vi trinkt a key - ser tey? Me nemta hi-te-te 
Am Em 





tsu-ker, un me macht indema lechele, un me gist a-rayr.heyse vass*r,un me 





misht, un me misht. Oy ct a-zoy,vy ot a-zoy, trinkta k y - ser teyl 


2. Raboysay, raboysay, 3. Raboysay, raboysay, 
Chachomim un a breg! Chachomm un a breg! 


Chvel aych fregn, chvel aych fregn! 
Freg shoyn, freg shoyn, freg! 
Ettfert alle oyf mayn shayle: 


Chvel aych fregn, chvel aych fregn! 
Freg shoyn, freg shoyn, freg! 
Entfert alle oyf mayn shayle: 


Vi est a keyser bulbcs? Vishluft a keyser bay nacht? 
Me shtelt avek a vant mit puter, Me shitt un a fuln cheyder mit feydern, 
Un a soldat! mit a harmatl Un me shilaydert arayn ahintsu dem keyser, 
Shist durch di puter mit a heyser bulbe, Un dray rutes soldatn shteyen un shrayen: 
Un treft dem keyser glaych in moyl arayn. Sha! Sha! SHA! 
Oy, ot azoy, oy, ot azoy Oy, ot azoy, oy, ot azoy, 
» Esta keyser bulbes. Shluft a keyser bay nacht! 7 
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1. Masters, inasters, beyond compare, 


T wane to ask a question, Go anead and ask, 


Sages 


All of you answer my question. How dues a 
czar drink tea? 

You cake a loaf of sugar and sou make a hole 
Init, 

And you pour in ic hoc water, and you mix 
and you mix, 

And that’s che way aczar drinks teal 


to 


Same as Ist; up to. 


How does a e7ar cat potatoes? 

You raise up a wall of bucter, 

And a soldier with a cannon 

Shoots a hot potato through che buceer 
And right inco che mouth of the czar. 

And that’s the way a cvar cats potatoes! 


3 Same as Tscand 2nd) up to: 


How docs a czar sleep at mghe? 

You til his bedroom full of feathers 

And you throw the czar into tt, 

And three divisions of soldiers seand outside 
and vell 

Sha! Snat SHA! 


And that’s the way a czar sleeps ac might 


A Short Glossary of Commonly Used 
Yiddish Words” 


There arc many Yiddish words coat have been 
meorporated taro our own Amencin English 
Choy are heard mosth in che urban areas, but 
Aincrican tclesiston and liecrature, dotced with 
Yiddish making che 
vocabulary accossthhe to all Te has becn quoted 
that Webster's Unabridged Dictionary comtaims 


expressions, ts rapidly 





“AU of these definitions and che anecdotes ap- 
pearing throughout che curmculum were derived 
from Leo Rosten’s Hi loys of Yiddidy a de 
hghttul and humorous dicconary of Yiddish 
vocabulary aud jokes. 


500 Yiddish words commonly used in the 
English language, such as shmaltz, shlemmel, 
shlep, chuczpa, yenza, kvetch., 

The following ere terms that are in frequent 
usage today. Mest spellings are phonetic, but 
there are a few chings to kcep in mind regarding 
pronuncianon, The ch combination ts pro- 
nounced as if you were trying to dislodge a fish- 
bone froin your throat while exhaling with your 
mouth open. (Those who speak Swiss German 
will have no trouble), The er ending of Yiddish 
words 1s pronounced air, an ei 1s like a long 1 
in English. and te 1s pronounced as a long ¢ in 
English. 


Baleboosteh (pronounced bala-bus-ta) - an excel- 
lene homemaker. a female manager, a bossy 
woman. 

Bubee (rhymes with goody ) - a term of endear- 
ment, usually used beeween members of a 
farnily. 

Bubeleh (rhymes with good-ata) - literally mean- 
ing grandinother, used asa term of endearinent, 

Chutzpa - gall, brazen nerve, The classic defim- 
cen is the qaahty of a person who, having 
killed hes parents, throws himself on che 
merey of the court because he ts an orphan, 

furblondje (pronounced far-blawn-jit) + lest, 
mixed up, off tte track 

Farpophket (pronounced far poten-hic} - sloppy, 
messed up, 

Faygereh (rhymes with may -bella; means lictle 
bird. sweet liede girl, also used ce deseribe a 
homose sual, 

Gelt - money. 

Gesundhert — Goow health ws uttered after a 
sneeze, 

Gevalt an exclamation, a cry of fear as mn 
“Gevale, what happencd?”. a ery for help. or 
aeons of protesr as in “Gevalt, Lord, enough 
already .”” 

Gof, Gonef, Gonor — thicfra clever person, an 

ingentous child, a dishonest busimessman: a 

fun loving prankster, The 

Dictronary of Slang and Unconventional Pug- 

sti, Macmillan, 1961, states that ger has 


tisclite vous, 
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been used in Eny’and since 1835. Its many 
meanings depend on the context in which itis 
used, 

Goy Goyim 4plural) - anyone who ts not a Jew 
A young male goy is called a shavyets. a fe- 
male is a shikseh 

Arbitz - to comment while watching a game, to 
joke around: to tease: to carry on a running 
commentary while another 15 working. 

Klutz rhymes with nuts; -a clod, or clumsy per- 
Sonia bungler. 

Kvetch - to squeeze, pinch. to fuss around, to 
fret or complain, Also used as a noun, some- 
one who kvetches is a kvetch, kvetcher or 
kvetcherkeh (a feinale kvetch;. 

Mazel - iuck, good luck. Mazel tov - congratula- 
uons or thanks to God. 

Mensh - a human being, an honorable person. 

Mushugge crazy. absurd. A crazy man is a 
mushuggener a crazy woman is a mushug- 
gench, that’s a crazy idea or a mushy_scach 
idea. 

Sehech) Nebbin - as an interjection, ue. 4 
means alas, poor ching, unfortunately. As « 
noun, means a nothing of a person, a loser, an 
unfortunate person. 

Nosh - a snack, a udbit, a bite. A nosher is one 
who noshes or eats between meals. 

Nie Me? Nut - the most frequently used Yiddiss 
word, an interjection, Interroyation, expletive, 
Nu? - well, how are thas with you, what's 
new? “Laced the money ... nu?" (how about 
ww?) “Em going to the dentist.” "Nu?" {what's 
the hurry 7), Nu ts such a common expressior 
that it is sometimes used to idenufy Jewrsh- 
ness. Instead of asking 
one can simply say “NG?” 


“are vou Jewish?" 


Neduk oa pest, a dag. a bore, an obnowous 
Nulsatice 
Oy) Ox Ox! a lament, an interjection of 


dismay or delight. "Oy vay! oh, wee, eh 
pain, oh my goodness, “Ov, PE dida't expeet 
“Oy, gesvalt, how you've 
"Ow. at hures.” 


you.” 
changed.” 
smoderate pain; 


surprise . 
astoushinent,. 





lMisher - a young mexperienced person, still wet 
\ B 
behind the cars 
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Plot: - to burst, explode; to be outraged. (Past 
tense is plotst.) “I'm so a gry [could plotz.” 
“She laughed so hard she almost plotst.” 

Schlemrehl, schlemiel, shlemiel - a fool, a born 
loser, a clumsy person. 

Schlimazel - a ver, unlucky person for whom 
nothing goes nght. It 1s said that a schlemichl 
spills soup down the back of a schlimacel; or 
that when a schlimazel sells umbrellas, the sun 
comes out. 

Schmalt: cooking fat: good luck luxury. corny; 
excessive or overdone. “He fell into a cub of 
schmaltz, he’s so lucky." “She certainly g-. 
in for the schmaltz.”” “Hts speech had a hetle 
too much schmalez in it."* 

Shiksa - a non-Jewish girl or woman. 

Shlep  - 
lazily, a slow-moving nebbish. “I shlepped all 
these packages home from the store.” “Hurry 
up, don't shlep along so slowly.” 

Shnook - a umid schlemiehl. a pathetrc but 
hkable person, 

Shnoz - a nose; a large unattractive nose. 

tochis, tuchis, someumes abbreviated FOL a 
vulgar expression ier reat end, posterior, but 
sso commonly used | atts becoming accept- 
able, TOT a more genteel way of saying 
“let's get down to brass tacks.” 

Tchotchke, teatske - ai k wack. a trmbketsa no- 
body i a loose woman, a problem, a wound. 

Yekl - a stupid person, a greenhorn, a yoke! a 
newcomer to the United States who ts taken 
advantage of, 


to drag or carry; to move slowly or 


Yenta - a woman of low origins oF vulgar man 
nos. a shrew. a zossipy Wotan 

Youttf - holiday. a celebration. “Good y ontf to 
you” 

Zaft, pronounced coftg - jurwy.a plump, well- 


rounded woman is described as 2aftig 


Theater 

Equally importante to the eastern European 
Jews was the Yiddish theater which helped them 
to bridge the gap beeween the sitet! and life in 
America, The inost popular presentations were 
operettas and musicals that dealt with Ife in the 
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tenem ats and sweabhops One of the mose 
idolized actors of Yidelish 
Thomashetky. who often appcard with his 


theater was) Borts 


wife in musicals. Described as dark, handsoine 
set. Thomuashefsky 
Gershwin his tirse job as a composer in the 
Yiddish National Theater The audicnce loved 
the actuts, musi and drama, and participated 


and heavy vate George 


‘Ss 


with enthustam, laughing, hisymg, cheering and 


applauding. 
Ia 1887 chere were sx full ame Yiddish 


theater ensembles in New York City. plus sevcral 
road companies, which dramatized the writings 
ot European playwrights like Sholom Aleichem 
end Abraham Goldfaden, and other writers such 
as E.L. Peretz, Porete Hirshbern, David Pinski 
and Sholem Asch. Yiddish versions of Hamkee 
and Othello were also presented Jacob Adler 
wast fivorste asa Jewish King Lear 

The Yuldish Art Theater was founded by 
Maurine Schwarte im 1918, That vear Austrian- 
born Paul Mun: joined Schwartz's troupe and 
ten vcars lacer ne wene to Holly wood avhere hie 
beam oa popular film star. cheater cneertain- 
HICNE Was 3a popular among the Jewsh umins 
Zrants that by 1928 chere were twenty four 
Yiddish theaters in the United States, cleven of 
whieh wero in New York City. 

The eastern European fows’ assumilation. how 
Ver wide @ awit procoss and as the use of Yid 
rhe 


theater disappeared Today 
few Yiddish 
enscntbles which portorm petiodically . As the 
Yiddish oft 


Jewish Atmerteans turned thoi talents in che 
the California 


dish waned, 


che re he Va wally a theatrical 


theater bast inost ws importance, 


dimen of Broadway and 


tookh pad asres 


The Yiddish Press 
The Yudd 


cddpo pros was orden ty the Amer 
adbivahi oni 


A ocostorn Puropean amimieradcs Tn 
VYoddish 
American 
tr Now York's 


publ chad aticl Scull 


abdicosn ta th oaows andcdeeor ads che 


' ' 
pay rs mvtome cE articde amet 
amd stor. s about lf 


Bast Sad Phas 
history ned 


wthefeatles 
Toawct 
Amiors 


gis il the 
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They also provided an oudet for the Hlourshing 
journalisin and intellectual acewity among the 
unmigrants, Many of the Jewish American poets 
and novelists began their careers with chic 


Yiddish press. Enghsh words were imxed m 
with Yiddish vocabulary. creatmg an even ncher 
language 

In 1916 there were five Yiddish diunhes in 


exmstence, the largese and mose influential of 
which was the few od: Daly 1 oneard, founded in 
1897 and edited by Abraham Caban. The 
lontard was owned by the Forward Assoct- 
ation, whose members were unpaid. Profits 
were channeled back ito the paper and later 
mto oa Yiddish radio stagion which today sup 
ports the paper, Atoits peak in 1917 the Lor 
had 


Todas nest of 


ward, a socialist onented newspaper, a 


circulation of abour 237.000, 
its seventy thousand readers are clderh and its 
future is uncertain, The other ewo Yiddish 
newspapers sulla esistence are Lhe Vorniry 
Aloe 


meoter fortal an orthodox news journal. All 


Prete, a) progressive paper, and [he 


three of these newspapers arc printed m New 
York City 

There arg several book publishers char spe 
Yiddish The me 
portant of thom are the Contnal Yiddish Calran 
Onmanization and ch YRUE Poblishers borhan 
Now York City Dye 
portant of the Yiadish HLL Z LCs 

Whiike Yiddish 


dined Jewish publoainens im 


cadlize on Pte datas Most 


/utiothe as the mase i. 


the language press thas de 


Laughs lave 


tyetoascd  Podas there are ahnost two hundred 
Jovish newspapers and: permoanab published in 
tinted States Phe Yaddish 


wave birth tea romarkabh collection of pourry, 


the pross which 
dramaoand feton. also paved che way for che 
nob qeannits of Ameri foanh loorature Ghat 


tollows 
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JEWISH AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Novels and Short Stories 

The thematic content of Jewish literature has 
changed over the vears as the Jewish situation ‘n 
America has changed. In 1867 Nathan Mayer 
wrote Differences, a novel about the Civil War 
and Jewish participation on the side of the Con- 
tederacy Among the best novels dealing with 
Jewtsh characters of the 1880's were those by 
Here Harland who wrote under the pseudonym 
of Sidney Luska. Harland was not a Jew, but his 
work Was among the most interesting dealing 
is 
Written ws oa dove story of a German 
Vv 
describes th philanthropr. character of some 
The 
yoke of die Foralias considered Hatland’s most 
sigmificans work 


with the hfe of the German Jews m America 
ft lias 
Jewish Cnele tlorimond 


musician and 


New York Jews who protected an orphan 


The hero sa German Jew who 
falls in love with a Christian girl, but 1s toreed by 
his family te mary a Jewish woman He dies 
soon atturward of a broken heart 

Althoulh dio bull 
aren broom the caster cits, particularly New 


of Jowah lecrarure deals 


York, there were som. authors who wrote about 
Ehas Tolenkin wrote 
about Jowon partiapanon im the sinning of the 
Wost a Parte 
God of Might 
Furopean Juws in other ciges wore also por 


the westward cxpansion 


dernves, House of Conrad, and 


The struggles of the castern 


traecdl on novels such as Isaac Kali Friedman's 
The bucky Nuonher about the Chavage ghetto 

Ay che Russian iminigrants started to) pour 
me Now York's Dower Fase Side. new problenis 
aross and the chemes of che Jewish Amoncan 
The conflict be 
race cocom culture and religous tradition and 


Neds atid SOTts chan d 
rhe now socal status of the Jews m America 
provided good sub otamattor for Jowish writers 
atthe carn oof the contum. Mary Anun wrot 
The Proved band 
cemmtoot the journey of Russian Jews to Aimer 
toa She asa wrote 2 ron Polond te Boston and 
fiay Uthe Anoed 


he Wisi fini fa tio CX pPerie nes 


an autohbiographioal tc 


lr fur Gates boch apout che 
Ihe Gatis of 
a collection of 


fern? by Herma Bornstan ¢ 


a 
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short stores about the castern European Jews. 

Twentieth century Jewish American liter- 
ature concerns Jewrsii-Genule relationships, the 
problems of success and idenuty, mtermarriage 
and assimilation, In 1917 Edna Ferber pub- 
hshed famiy Herself, the story cf a Jewish 
busmess woman named Fanny Brandets, who, 
after being accepted into a totally Gentile 
community, suffers with the dilemma of iden- 
uty. In 1925 Ferber’s novel So Big won the 
Pulitzer Prize for fiction, making her the first 
Jew to receive that honor, Ezra Selig Brudne 
wrote about Jew-Gentile relations in The bug 
rare, One of bs, The Lether In Little Con- 
senpt, Brudne describes the suffering of a Jewish 
soldier m the Russian army, fhe [stand Within 
by Ludwig Lewisohn portrays the conflict 
between the generations because of accultur- 
ation and the ultimate loss of Jewish traditions, 

In 1917 Abraham Cahan, author of Yeh! and 
the buported Bridegroom ar” editor of the 
Yiddish newspaper fhe forth Daily 1 onward, 
wrote The Ree of Dard Lerunky, a classe 
novel oboe a Russe fewssh IMMETANe’s Fise 
from poverty to wealrh in New York's garment 
industry and the high cost of his success. 

With the change m theme cane the gradual 
introduction of the type of Jewish humor chat as 
soo much a part af contemporary Jewish Aimer: 
One of the 


humor was Montawuc Glass who created the 


rean. Iiteratum first writets fo Use 
characters of “Abe” and * Mawruss’ dia series 
of volumes over a period of twenty years. Two 
of the NOSE successful WOlTEH WIlters who used 
the backdrop of the Lower Evst Side were 
Fannie Hurst. premarily a short store writer, and 
Anata Yestorska, abe ao short stor, writer who 
produad two nov of significance, Salome of 
the Poranents and Bread Garver 

Socal reform was a popular subject for the 
foto wrters om the carl 19GO%, ‘The Hor 
Jappors by Henry Berniun ts about che hives of 
Russian mecllkeceuals m New York Cin. and 
Counade Vette potthivs a fewess who started in 
aowcatshop and rose to keadership im the labor 


UMTS, 


gd 
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Contemporary Jewish writers such as Philip 
Roth, Bernard Malamud. J.D. Salmygor, and 
Herbert Gold continuc to deal with Jewish iden- 
ty and mterrelations, ofttn pa comical Way. 
The Jewish mother is frequently the dominating 
character im the home and she became the 
subject of a great deal of Jewish Aincrican 
literature. In Roth's Portmoy 5 Complamt and 
Goodbye. Coltaubas, it Herbert Gold's Lathers 
and Bruce Jay Friedman's $ Vorther'’s: Aryses, 
the Jewish mocher ts exposed in all her my s- 
tue, 
traming manual on How to Be at Jewish Mother 


Dan Greenburg wrote a humorous 


The stories of Isaac Bashevis Singer, written m 
Yiddish and translated mto English, reflect 
Jewish hfe my the sliretl ay well as in America. 
His stories, often steeped an Jewrsh folklore, 
have appeared mothe New Yorker, Psquarc, 
Harpers Conunentary and Playboy magasuies, 
Singers stories ot Jownn dite in New York are 
wolccted in’ three books, Vo friend of Kafka, 
Short brida and the So aitee 

In othe 1930'S when Jewish 
subsided, che Jewish American writers took their 
subject mation trom cigs other than New York, 
saul Bellow's Lhe 
abuut a Jewish box trying to make ie through 


Hg a tron 


\dventures of liegt March is 


the Depression vears in Chicago. Myron Brinig 
wrote three novels dealing with a Jewish family 
in Montana. Suivorerdi, Sons of taigermdi an? 
fhe fant Book op Michael Surge reian 
rence Drake in Qo t Cali Me Charen wrote about 


i yosish tamiis om Mibwaukec. 


Law 


Orher wnters whe have writton about Jewish 


Amernear hte in the teenticth confury arc 
Norman Mailer Vy 


Naked snd the Dead Phe Prosdeutil Papers , 


Lenertcaee Parcamn Lie 


Cram Potok fle ¢ frosca Pine Promise My 
Napier Asdier Ter and fe oothe Be sounig 
Henn Reorh Calla Sleep. Maurice Samuel 


Wallane flr 
and Michael 


Edward ob 
Tian Seen 


Lae seuted Ti eeat 
Patnbroker the 


Geohkd fous ttatlort Von, 


The Dramatusts 
The uadition of the Yiddish theater provided 


1 





a brooding ground tor th: towish playwrights of 
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the 1920's and 930's who have contributed 
ammeasurably to -he Amencan theater, The 
playwrights followed the same pattern as the 
novelists, writing about cconomic struggles, 
social protest, and general themes of secular 
America, 

Chtford Odets was one of the firse of the 
Jewish playwrights to receive national acclann. 
Golden Boy was the story of an Italian youth 
forced by poverty to abandon-a musical career 
for prizefighting. In Awake and Sug. a Jewish 
family 1s caught in the economic struggics of the 
Depression, Others who wrote about suffering 
in the Depression Era were Ben Heehe, Irwin 
Shaw and Pulitzer winner Elmer Rice 
Street Scene 

Some of the plays became musicals such as 
those of George S. Kaufman, another Pulitzer 
Prize winner. Of Thee F Siig, written with 
Morris Ryskind, set to music by George Gersh- 
win, received a Pulitzer Prize for the bese mu- 
sical play of 1932, 

Lilhan Hellman, whose Little Foxes received 
much attention, wrote one of the best tragedies 
of the century, The Cluldren s Hour SN, 
Behrman, author of Lad of Summer, Wine of 
Chowe and Phe Second Man, became a popular 
comedy playwnight of the 1930's. In 1934 
Sidney Kingsley won the Pulitzer Prize for the 


Prize 


best drama of the year for Ven or White 

There have been other Jewish playwrights 
since thar time, such as Arthur Miller and David 
Belasco, but ts beyond the scope of this unit 
co Include them all. 


Fiction provides an attractive approach to the 
study of cthmeity and at can also term: the 
basis of an inquiry that uses the tools of the 
soctology ot literature, Study units for sccond- 
ary students may be organivcd trom the fol- 
lowing fst of works which arc avalible in 
mespensive paperback editions, 


Saul Bellow. fhe Adrentures of Mugen March 
New York. Viking Press, Compass Books, 
1961. 

Augie March is a Jewish boy using his waits co 
inake it through the Depression in Chicago. His 


JI 






experiences could be compared with those of 
the Irish youth, Studs Loman, at about the 
saine time and with other accounts of immigrant 
lite in Chicago. Two other books by Bellow are 


Herzog New York 
Sammtler s Planet 


Fawcett, 1965. and Vr 
New York. Viking. 1973. 


Abraham Cahan, [he Roe of Damd Leruivky 

New York. Harper and Kow, 1966 

This classic. tirst published in 1917, way the 
first major novel written by an Amer:can im- 
migrant English. Set im the Lower East 
Side of Manhattan, the book contains examples 
of Jewish values and social customs during the 
early 1990's, Another of Cahan’s works, }ekl 
1 fale vf the New York Ghetto, New York. 
Dover, 1970, deals with che carmishing of an 
imnigrant’s dreams o. prosperity and well-being. 
Herbert Gold Lather Now York. Fawcett, 

1972 

Three wonerstons in a Russia family are 
exanmned in this novel. The father seruggles to 
asimilate and become completely American, 
while his son disappoints hin by preferring 
many traditional Jewish values. 
Michael Gold. fens Pithout Money New York, 

Avon. 1973 

This novel first came out in 1930 vidos a 
collecton of sketches of Jews in New York in 
the 1920's Te places a naturalist em, hasts on 
crine, proyetugon and tenement conditions 


Mever & oo. The Old Buch New York 

Avon, 0, 

Thisas a rather lengthy book in which ¢ sper- 
vemes of a group of Jewish young people 
growing up in Chicago im the 1920's are traced 
over a twelve-vear period The processes of 
abandoning traditional Jewish val es for those 
of the middle are stressed, 


Amconcan class 


Bernard Malamud, fhe daitant New York 
Dell, 1971. 
A jewish grocer and bis farmly struggling to 


survive im their urban setting are robbed by a 
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young orphaned Roman Catholic boy. The 
story traces the buys relationship with the 
grocer and his final conversion to Judaism. 
Another of Malamud’s books, [hie Tenants, 
New York. Pocket Books, 1972, 1s also an 
excellent study of the ethme and racial conflicts 
on Manhattan's Lower East Side. 


Robert Nathan, Jhere as Another Heaven. 

Indianapolis Bobbs-Merrill, 1929, 

This 1s a rather Humorous novel about a man 
named Lewis, born Levy, who converts to 
Chnistiamty, then dies and 1s conducted through 
a comical heaven, Other novels by Nathan that 
describe Jewish life and ideals are The Bishop's 
Wife, Road of Ages and One More Spring. 


Samuel B. Ornmitz, Hatnelt, Paunch and fowl 
dn Anonymous Antobtograpliy New York: 
Pocket Books, 1968. 

First published in 1923, thi novel is about 
the nse of Meyer Hirsch trom a member of a 
street gang to becommny a crooked lawyer at the 
cur of the century. 

Chaun Potok, fhe Chosen New York Faw- 
cett, 1968. 

The contrast between German Jews of the 
European enlightenment and the Jews from 
eastern Europe devoted to a mystical sect 1s 
conveyed in’ this study of two bovs and their 
fathers. It explures the values connected with 
Haskala and Hasidic traditions in the Wilhams- 
burg section of Brooklyn mt the 1940", the 
Promise Wa sequel to The Chosen Two recent 
novels by Potok are dn the Bogaouig and My 


Namets Vier bat 
Leo C Rosten chLeonard Q Ross, pseud,' 
the Lducation of Uyrnan Kaplan New 


York Harcourt: Brace Jovanovich, 1937, 

Humorous sketches originally published in the 
Ncw Yorker about a meh school American 
vatior class Rosten ws also the aathor of The 
Return of Hyman Kaplan and numerous non- 
tionion books. 
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Henry Roth, Call fr Sleep 

1934. 

This is a rather long and soctally sophist- 
cated novel about David Schearl, a Jewish 
immigrant boy, that describes the poverty, 
parental conflicts and street gang violence of 
life among Jewish immipranss, The language and 
style are difficult. 


New York: Avon, 


Philip Roth, Goodbye, Columbus and Other 

Stories New York. Bantam, 1973. 

A novella and several short stories comprise 
this bestseller which 1s concerned with aspects of 
contemporary Jewish life in America. One of 
the stories is “Eli, the Fanauc’’. Eh Peck, an 
assimilated Jewish lawyer, 1s hired by a Jewish 
community in a New York suburb to try to 
evict an orthodox school for retugees from their 
community, In the process El: becomes 1n- 
volved with the moral issue and tries to help 
the refugees and rediscovers his own lost Jew- 
ishness. 

LJ. Singer, Che family Carnovsky New York. 

Harper and Row, 1969, 

Ths inte.esting novel 1s about a German 
Jewssh family who had orginally come from 
Poland. Grand*ather Carnovsky shed his native 
Yiddish and adopted the German language and 
culture He and the next two gencrations of 
Carnossky's considered themselves totally Ger- 
man, When Nazism threatened Jewish survival 
in Germany, the Carnovsky family immugrated 
to New York 


which is an interesting study of Jewish culture 


Singer also wrote Yoshe Kalb 


Fdward bo Wallant. hte Paenbroker New 
York Manor Boows, 1969 
Tho noscl concerns a Jewish pawnbroker in 
Harlom whose academe career in Poland was 
dostroved by the Holocaust After an act of 
jolene. the hero, Sol No vennman, recaptures 
hes purpose WwW living 
fa additen to the novels and short stortes, 


there at agreat many plavs that deal with the 
Many 


fuwsh caperenes in the Gnited States 


creative learning activities may be developed 
from a study of some of these plays. 
S.N. Behrman, HWme of Choice New York, 

1938. 

Binkie Niebuhr's family escaped massacre in a 
Russian pogrom because his mother was an 
excellent cook. He becomes the darling of the 
Long Islatd “thorsey set’? and concerns himself 
wth only food and hs friends’ love affairs. 


Ben Hecht, and Charles MacArthur, Tieenteth 

Century, New York. 

The uproarious story of the attempts of Oscar 
Jaffe, a Nev York Jewish producer, to prevent 
his star actress from joining up with any other 
producer. 


Howard Sidney, Yellow Juck, New York, 1933. 

Busch, a young Chicagu Jewish soldier in the 
Spanish American War, offers to assist in the 
experiment to discover the cause of yellow 
fever, 


Arthur Kober, Hariig Wonderful Time, New 
York, 1937. 
Jewish girls and boys on their vacation 
provide the material for this comedy 


John) Howard Lawson, Success Story, New 

York, 1932. 

Ginsberg, a voung mar from New York's 
East Side, rises in his firm untal he ousts his 
former employer. He as accidentally killed by 
his former sweetheart 


Clifford Odets, Martoig for Lefty, New York, 
1935 
A one-act play about Dr. Benjamin, a New 
York cab driver whose tather read Spinoza, but 
who had to peddle neckties to make a living. 


Elmer Rice, te, the Peopl , New York, 1933 

A Jewish professor is mide co feel that ants 
scmitism may find a place im college adminis- 
tration im this play about che Depression. 
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— Irwin Shaw, The Gentle People, New York, 
1939, 
The trials and tnbulations of the Goodman 
family and their friend Lammonowitz who get 
involved with a small time rackereer. 


Augusta Thomas, 4s a Man Thinks, New York, 

1911, 

This 1s one of the first plays about upper class 
Jews. The play deals with the household of a 
Jewisk physician and their relations with their 
Cnnistian neighbors. 


John Wexley, They Shall Not Die, New York, 
1934. 
A Jewish attorney goes to the South to 
detend a group of blacks who are wrongly 
accused of a crime. 


Poetry 

Poetry has always been an important ¢xpres- 
sion of Jewish thought. The Psalms, the Song of 
Songs and the prayers of the Jewish heurgy are 
prime examples of Jewish prose. Countless 
poems about the Promised Land, the Bible. the 
Sabbath and God have been composed by the 
Jews in the diaspora, 

In the United States, most of the Jewish lit- 
crature was in th- form of a novel or a short 
story, but there have also been many notabie 
pocts. 

Penina Moise, a Sephardic Jew from Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, wrote poems that appeared 
m magazines and newspapers in the carly 1886's. 
Many of her poeins dealt with American history, 
but Hymis Wetton for the bse of Hebrew 
Congregations is usually considered her best 
work. 


Halleluja! May our race 
Heirs of promise ard of grace, 
Enter Heav'n beyond Life's goal, 
Blessed Canaan of the Soul! 
Penina Moise 


Adah Isaacs Menken, poetess and noted 
actress, was outspoken and dedicated to the 
Jewish cause, She had a rather turbulent life, 
which included three marriages, and was one 
of the first Americans to appreciate the work 
of Walt Whitman. Her poem “Light for the 
Soul” shows her frustration over the sufferings 
of Jews in other parts of the world. 


Light for the Soul 

Do we not live in those blest days, 

So long foretold, 
When Thou shouldst coine 

to bring us light? 
And yet I sit in darkness as of old, 

Pining to see 
That hight, but thou art sull far from me. 
if thus in darkness ever left 

Can | fulfil 
The works of light, while of hight bereft? 
How shall I learn in love 

and gentleness still 

To follow thee? 
And all the sinful works 

of darkness flee? 

Adah Isaacs Menken 


Shortly after Menken’s death in 1868, a book of 
her poctry entitled Infelicia was published which 
was dedicated to Charles Dickens. 

Emma Lazarus 1s described as the most 
outstanding American Jewish poct of the 
nineteenth century. She was descended from an 
old Sephardic New York family and published 
her first collection of poems, Poems and Trans- 
lations, 1n 1866, at the age of seventeen. Her 
next book of pocins, Admetus and Other Poems, 
published several years later, was dedicated to 
her friend Ralph Waldo E:nerson. 

Emma Lazarus‘ carly poems were romantic, 
but later works reflect her reaction to the mas- 
sacres of Russian Jews. 


Vhe Banner of the Jew 
Oh, for Jerusaiem’s trumpet now 
To blow a blast of shattering power 
To wake the sleepers lugh and low 
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And rouse them to the uigent hour 
No hand for vengeance -- but to save 
A milhon naked swords should wave. 


Miss Lazarus is most famous for the poem 
inscribed on the base of che Statue of Liberty, 
“The New Colossus.” 





The New Colossus 
Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame. 
With conquering limbs astride from land to 
land. 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall 
stand 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-hand 
Glows world-wide welcome. her mild eyes 
command 
The air bridged harbur that twin cities fraine. 
“Keep, ancient lands, your stories pomp!” 


cries she 

With silent hps. “Give me your tired, your 
poor. 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free. 


The wretched refuse of your ceeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me. 
1 ft my lamp beside the golden door!” 
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Since the time of Emma Lazarus, there have 
been a great many Jewtsh American poets. 
Some of the immgrants of the late nineteenth 
c ‘tury kmited their poetry to Jewish topics. 
Otners wrote about both Jewish and secular 
subjects. The development of Jewish poetry 1s a 
very interesting study. There 1s little change in 
theme between Biblical puctry written before 
the second century B.C., and the carly twentieth 
century poetry of Jessic Sampter, Alter Brody 
or Philp M. Raskin. 


Hark! my beloved! behold, he cometh, 
Leaping upon the mountains, 
skipping upon the hills. 
My beloved 1s like a gazelle or a young hart: 
Behold, ke standeth behind our wall. 
He looketh in through the windows, 
He peereth through the lattice. 
My beloved spoke, and said unto me: 
Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
and come away. 
For, lo, the winter ts past, 
The rain 1s over and gone; 
The flowers appear on the earth; 
The time of singing 1s come, 
And the voice of the curtle 1s heard 
1n our land; 
The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, 
And the vines in blossom give forth 
their fragrance. 
Arise, iny love, my fair one, and 





come away, 
Song of Songs 2.8-13 


The Morning Prayer 
When E get up in the morning 
And rub my eyes im bed 
I see my father standing 
With a talhs over his head 
He stands by the old brown bureau 
In the folds of the talhs draped, 
And he looks like some wonderful statue 
Of snow-white marble shaped. 
Alter Brody 
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Homeward 
O, Mother, in the street today 
I saw an old, old man, 
His eyes were sad: I stopped my play, 
And to his side Tran: 
Upon his back a heavy sack; 
His beard was white, his eyes were black. 


T couched this traveler's staff, I said: 
“What have you in your bag?” 

The old man smiled and shook his head: 
“My people's load I drag: 

The staff of farth isin my hand: 

My son, I seek the Holy Land.” 


“And whois King,” | wondering said, 
The old man smiled and shook his head: 
“His name | dare nor speak- 

But there my sack and staff shall fall, 

And Vl grow voong and straight and tall,” 


With age he troubled as he spoke, 
And said “Eshall noe die.” 
Though worn and ragged was his cloak, 
He said. “A prince am 1, 
My son, this wonder you will see.” 
He said, “for vou'll be there wita me.” 
Jessic E. Sampter 


As the vears passed and the frame of ref- 
erence of the Jewish writers was broadened, 
much of the poetry they wrote deale with the 
Jewish expenence im America, An excellent 
example would be Morris Rosenfeld, a Yiddish 
writer who cmigrated from Poland in the 1880's, 
He carned a hving working in New York's sweat 
shops, occastonally touring to chant his poems 
The a troubadour 
translated by Professor Wiener of Harvard. 
brought him world-wide tame, Rosentcld died 
m i923 


The Bible 
Isic book. a world. a heaven? 
Are those words, or flatnes, or shiming stars, 
Or barnmg torches, or clouds of fire 
What iit. fask ve the Bibk ? 


fn 1897 his Book of Songs, 


Who inspired those infinite truths? 
Who spoke through the mouth 

of the prophet? 
Who mapped out the highways of ages, 
The glorious lines of the Scriptures? 


Who planted the flowers of wisdom 
In this sacred soil of the angels? 
O dream of eternity—Bible— 
O Light that is all and for ever. 
Morris Rosenfeld 
(translated from the Yiddish) 


Morris Rosenfeld also used Ins pen to protest 
social injustice. 


Shoot the Beast! 

for the Molly Maguires shot down 

during the Pennsylvania cual strike 
Don't spare the bullets! load your gun 
and shoot the hungry miner dead! 
A miner's life 1s seldom done 
the sane as other fotks —m bed. 
A miner's life) whats it worth? 
This year or next—lee it be finished! 
He ts a creature of the earth, 
vou Killa corpse: y ou won't be pumshed, 


Why should a miner fear the tomb? 

Ha davhghe ever glowed tor hin? 

Aman who tolls in cotal gloom 

and hears the great walls caving in! 

Amnnce flinch at dy ing? no! 

Just load your gun, and shoot away! 

The ground’s his country ~ let him go, 
not bother us another day t 


What does he need, down in che mine, 
dhs slave whom sunlight never knows? | 
A home in which the sun can shine? | 
A higher wage? A suit ot clothes? | 
On shoot away. don't spare the lead! 
It’s safe to shoor.a mimer dead, 
Oh shoot agam,m case you missed him! 
No man will hear, no god assist him. 

Morris Rosenfeld 
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The Sweat Shop 
Corner of Pain and Anguish, 
there's a worn old house: 
tavern on the street-floor, 
Bible-coom upstairs. 
Drunkards sit below, and all day long 
they souse. 
Overhead, the pious chant their 
daily prayers. 


Higher, on the third floor, 
there’s another room: 
not a single window welcomes in the sun. 
Seldom does it know the blessing 
of a broom. 
Rottenness and filth are blended into one. 


Toiling without let-up in that sunless den: 
nimble-fingered and (or so it seems) 
content, 
sit some thirty blighted women, 
blighted men, 
with their spirits broke, and their 
bodies spent. 


Scurfhead struts among them: always with 
a frown, 
brandishing his scepter like a mighty king; 
for the shop is his, and here he wears 
the crown, 
and they must obey him, bow to 
everything. 
Morris Rosenfeld 





The poetry of Charles Reznikoff, a Russiar. 
immigrant, often contrasts the Russian civili- 


zation and the American culture. 


Autobiography: Hollywood 
I like the streets of New York City, 
where I was born, 
better than these streets of palms. 
No doubt, my father liked his village in 
Ukrainia 
better chan the streets of New York City; 
and my grandfather the city and 


its synagogue, 




















where he once rad aloud the holy books, 

better than the village 

in which he dickered in the market-place. 

I do not kaow this fog, 

this sun, this soil, this desert; 

but the starling that at home 

skips about the lawns 

how ore? it rides a palm leaf here! 
: Charles Reznikoff 
David Berenberg wrote a long narrative poem 
about a Jewish prize-fighter entitled “The Kid” 
which reveals much about the Jewish character. 


Excerpts from “The Kid” 
A lion was Judah, 
A lion was Judah, 
Oh, Judah was a lion 
And he bactled for the Lord. 


“The Kid’s a wonder, 
Boy what a left. 

A couple years 

And Fe'li put on heft. 


A couple of years, 

We'll be walking proud, 
The Kid's too good 

To linger with the crowd. 
A couple of years, 

You can bet your hat, 

The Kid’s a comer. 

Watch us knock them flat.”* 


Here comcs Bennet 

In a bath robe, green; 
Smiling, cool 

And white and lean. 

(But the wise men whispered 
“Look at his belly. 

That roll of fat, 

It quivers like jelly.” 

Ang they smiled to each other 
Because they knew 

That Bennet had nothing 
On the Jew.) 
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: He walks like a King 

In his own domain 

. Like the King at the height 
= Of a long, long reign. 
And all who have come 
To bid adieu 

To the passing King 
And crown the Jew; 

: All who hope 

He will lick the Kid 
And save the ring 
From another Yid; 
Fox and Wolf 

And foe and friend, 
Hester Street 

And Mulberry Bend, 
Riverside Drive 

And Rutgers Square 
Rise with a shout 

To sce him there. 

Rise with a cheer 

That echoes far 

: From Helsingfors 

; To Alcalar. 
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And Bennet smiles 
And waves his hands. 
His cyes einbrace 
The frenzied stands. 


In Padua, 

In Tunbuctoo, 

In London Town 
And Kalamazoo. 

Fat men yawn; 
“Let's go to dinner. 
It’s a one-sided scrap, 
The Kid's a winner. 
Bennet is finished, 
The tale is old. 
Bennet must have made 


A pile of gold.” 





they drink to Bennet, 
They drink to the Kid. 
They say: ‘He can fight, 
The Yid.” 


Now it is silent, 

Still as death. 

No single sound, 

No panting breath. 
There or. the floor 
Lean, thin and brown 
The fallen King 

Has lain him down. 
Slim in the light 

Of mastery 

There stands the Kid 
For all to see 

White for a King 
And proud as Saul 
When he was King 
Over soldiers tall. 


David P. Berenberg 





Louis Untermeyer, who has published num- 
crous anthologies, children’s fiction and critical 
essays, did much to make poctry an integral part 
of the English curriculum, He was born in New 
York in 1885, wrote the novel Aloses and many 
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volumes of poetry dealing with love, social 
justice and the welfare of the common man. 
Roast Leviathan is his only collection of verse 
that 1s particularly Jewish in subject. 


Caliban in the Coal Mines 
God, we don’t like to complain— 
We know that the mine 1s no lark— 
But—there’s the pools from the rain; 
But—there’s the cold and the dark. 


God, You don’t know what it is— 
You, in Your well-lighted sky, 
Watching the metcors whizz; 
Warm, with the sun always by. 


God, if You had but the moon, 
Stuck in Your cap for a lamp, 
Even You'd tire of it soon, 
Down in the dark and the damp. 


Nothing but blackness above, 
And nothing that moves but the cars— 
God, if You wish for our love, 
Fling us a handful of stars! = 
Louis Unterine yer 


Two other Jewish poets of recent years who 
should be mentioned are Karl Shapiro and Allen 
Ginsberg, both nationally famous. In 1961 
Ginsberg published a collection of poctry 
entiticd Kaddish and Other Poems, and Shapiro 
wrote several poems about his heritage, but both 
of these poets write almost exclusively about 
secular matters. 

In addition to this bricf sketch of Jewish 
poets, there are countless others of lesser fame 
who should be investigated if one were to pursue 
further the topic of Jewish poetry. 


ETHICS AND VALUES 


Judgism and Ethics 

4. Bible contains all of the behavioral codes 
necded to achieve a moral and cthical life. The 
Dositive virtues associated with Jewish social 
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rules are charity, deeds of love, peace, truth and 
humility. The evils to be avotded are falsehood, 
robbery, unchastity and murder. Hillel summed 
up the six hundred and thirteen Mitzvot of the 
Law when he 1s reported to have replied to a 
Gentile who asked to be taught the entire Torah, 
What is hateful to yourself, do not do to 
your fellow man. That is the entire Torah, 
the rest is explanation. 
When asked which were the most important 
commandments, Jesus replied, 
Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul and with all thy mind. 
The second is to love thy neighbor as 
thyself (Matt. 22:36). 
The Jews of the first century gave so much 
charity to thei “neighbors” that a rabbinical 
council issued a decree limiting philanthropy to 
one-fifth of their income, for fear that they 
themselves would become needy. 





Love ts abstract and needs defining. Jewish 
justice, on the other hand, which ts said to be 
the cornerstone of Judaism, has all been set 
down expheitly through the many prescriptions 
found in the Torah and Talmud. Such justice ts 
praginatic and rational and 1s concerned with the 
here and now. The result of following these 
prescriptions 1s cthical conduct at all times in 
all things. 
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One of the basic differences between the 
morality of the Hebrew Scriptures and the New 
Testament is the process by which faith and 
good deeds are interchanged. Judaism states 
that faith 1s important only insofar as it leads to 
the proper actions. {If one's conduct is ethical, 
then one approaches the holiness that God 
commands. Salvation 1s accomphshed through a 
moral hfe and good decds. The New Testainent 
doctrine 1s that salvation is achieved through 
faith. and that good works are the result of 
faith. In both instances holiness and good deeds 
are inseparable. Paul, a Jewish leader who 
became a follower of Jesus, wrote, “Do we make 
void the law through faith? God forbid, yea, we 
establish the law." (Romans 3:31) 

Although the mayonty of America’s Jews do 
not practice all of the mtuals of the law per- 
taming to diet, dress and rehgion, ethical con- 
duct remains foremost in importance, One 
of the most tangible of all the Jewish ethical 
virtues 1s Zedakah or charity. 


Charity 

“He that is gracious unto the poor lendeth 
unto the Lord. and his good deed will He repay 
unto him.” (Proverbs 19:17). The Bible is 
full of instructions and proverbs about giving. 
The Talmud contains specific directions on 
when and how to give. “Do not give in public 
so that you do not embarrass the recipient:” 
“What you do not give in charity voluntarily, 
the heathen will take from vou forcibly.” The 
Talmud also directed that Gentiles not be 
diccriminated against in the giving of charity. 
In ancient times all Jews were expected to 
contribute one-tenth of their incomes to the 
needy, Even the recipients of charity were 
taught to share with those who were in even 
greater need. 
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“Our tzaddik (a learned community leader) 
prayed that the nch should give more to the 
poor-and already God answered half the 
prayer; the poor have agreed tu" accept.” 
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In the twelfth century, Maimonides defined 


eight different degrees of giving: 


“The first and lowest degree is to give, 
but with reluctance or regret. This is the 
gift of the hand, but not of the heart. 

“The second is, to give cheerfully, but 
not proportionately, to the distress of the 
sufferer. 

“The third is, to give cheerfully and pro- 
portionately, but not until solicited. 

“The fourth 1s, to give cheerfully, pro- 
portionately. and even unsolicited, but to 
put it in the poor man’s hand, thereby 
exciting in him the painful emotion of 
shame. 

“The fifth is. to give charity in -uch a 
way that «ne distressed may receive the 
bounty, and know their benefactor, with- 
out their being known to him, Such was 
the conduct of some of our ancestors, who 
used to tie up money in the corners of their 
cloaks so that the poor might take it 
unperceived. 

“The sixth, which rises still hgher is to 
know the objects of our bounty, but 
remain unknown to thm. Such was the 
conduct of those of our ancestors, who 
used to convey their charitable gifts into 
poor people's dwellings, taking care that 
their own persons and names should 


remain unknown. 

“The seventh is still more meritor ous, 
namely to bestow charity in such a way 
that the benefactor may not know the 
reheved persons, nor they the name of their 
benefactors. as was done by our charitable 
forefathers during the existence of the 
Temple. For there was in that holy build- 
mg a place called the Chamber of the 
Silent, whercin the good deposited seeretly 
whatever their gencrous hearts suggested, 
and from which the poor were maintained 
with equal secrecy. 

“Lastly, the eighth, and the most meri- 
torious of all. is to anticipate charity, by 
preventing poverty; namely, to assist the 
reduced fellowman. either by a consider- 
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able gift, or a loan of money, or by teach- 
ing him a trade, or by putting him in che 
way of business; so that he may earn an 
honest livelihood; and may not be forced 
to the dreadful alternative of holding out 
his hand for charity. To this Scripture 
alludes when it says: And if thy brother be 
waxer poor, and fallen in decay with thee, 
then thou shale relieve him, ; ea, though he 
be 2 stranger or a sojourner; that he may 
live with thee. This is the highest step and 
the summit of charity’s golden ladder.” 

The methods and perhaps the motivations for 
giving have changed as the American Jews 
prospered and left the ghetto environment. 
When the first Jewish settlers arrived in New 
Amsterdam, they pledged to care for their poor 
and bury their dead. As Jewish communities 
were established around the country, a Hebrew 
Benevolent Society usually appeared almost 
immediately to collect and distribute charity to 
the needy. In the mid 1800's the Jews started 
to build their own hospitals to serve a twofold 
purpose: to care for the sick who were impov- 
erished, and to make it possibl: for those 
religious Jews who kept Kosher to avoid having 
to eat forbidden food in secular hospitals. 
Among the hospitals that were built by Jewish 
philanthropy are Mt. Sinai in New York, Michael 
Reese in Chicago, Mt. Zion in San Francisco, 
Beth Israel in Boston and the Cedars of Lebanon 
in Los Angeles. All are now important medical 
centers that serve the entire community, Jews 
and non-Jews. 

After the hospitals came the orphanages, then 
old age homes, homes for juvenile delinquents, 
impoverished travellers, or anyone in need. As 
the Eastern European Jews poured into New 
York and other ports of entry, more and more 
organizations were founded to help them. 
Moncy was generously contributed by the 
Sephardim and German Jews who resented the 
newcomers because of their lack of education 
and strange customs, but who, nevertheless, 
recognized a duty to help them. The term 
zedakah actually means rightcousness in He- 
brew. It 1s considered the right of the poor to 


be clothed, fed and sheltered by those who are 
more fortunate than they. 

As the number of charities grew, a more 
efficient way of collecting funds and distributing 
them became necessary. The concept of the 
Charity Establishment or federated Jewish 
charity organization was born. In 1895 the Jews 
of Boston formed the Boston Federated Jewish 
Charities, which raised moncy to support five 
separate cndeavors: a free burial society, a 
children’s orphanage, a free cmployment bureau, 
a women’s sewing circle and a general relief 
fund. In 1900 the first national Jewish charity 
conference was held and the idca of federated 
fund raising had spread throughout the country. 
Local volunteer groups raise money that is then 
alloted to national organizations like the Anti- 
Defamation League, the American Jewish 
Congress, or the UJA, United Jewish Appeal, 
which is the largest single recipient of federated 
money. There are twenty-three of these local 
federated groups around the country, cach 
belonging to the Council of Jewish Federation 
and Welfare Funds. This has proved such an 
efficient way of administering charity that only 
about four per cent of the funds collected arc 
used for operating costs. Also figuring into this 
low percentage of overhead are the extremely 
large amounts of moncy that are raised in onc 
campaign. 

We mentioned carlier that motivations and 
methods of giving have changed over tne years. 
Maimonides’ ideals of anonymous giving have 
been all but forgotten. It 1s estimated that less 
than one per cent of ali contributors to Jewish 
chantics arc anonymous. Those who are fam- 
ihar with Jewish public fund raising techriques 
may be appalled. Community pressure is so 
great that those who arc able to give are urged to 
pledge a sum commensurate with their income. 
One cffective way of stimulating philanthropy is 
the card calling system which is used at virtually 
all fund raising dinners. After the dinner and 
specches, the name of cach male guest is read 
from a card. As his name is read, he must stand 
and state how much he intends to give. He 
usually has to hand in this signed pledge card 
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then and there. Many times the names of the 
largest givers are called first in the hopes that the 
smaller givers will be encouraged to raise their 
contributions. Some people condemn the card 
calhng system. However, it has proved to be 
very effective and brings in about sixty per cent 
of all moncy raised for chanty. Furthermore, 
most American Jews do not object to this 
method as public pledging has become so 
common. 

ne young Jewish woman who typified the 
sp rit of zedukah was Lillian Wald who worked 
with che poor of the East Side of New York for 
forty ycats. In 1893 she and a Chnsnan friend 
with whom she had attended nursing school, 
Mary Brewster, moved into the slum area of the 
Lower East Side, financially backed by Jacob 
Schiff, a Jewish philanthropist, and began a 
mmisery of love to che nnpoverished immigrants. 
“she Henry Serect Settlement House that these 
two women started gained an mternational 
reputation as 4a socal work center. Its doors 
were upen to people of all ethnic backgrounds 
and it received support from both Jews and 
non-Jews, Lilhan Wald and Mary Brewster did 
much to alleviate the health and economic 
probleins mm the crowded tenements of New 
York. Watd was instrumental in convincing the 
uity co appoint school doctors and public health 
nurses, 
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Even the poor immigrants practiced the 
Jewish custom of giving to those less fortunate 
than themselves. Each farmly would have a set 
of pushke set out on a shelf, The Pushke is a 
small container distribuced by varfous chanty 
organizations in which coms are collected. The 
orgamzations’ collectors would visit the Jewish 
homes ar regular intervals to collect the money 
from the Pushke Some of the pushke labels of 
the early 1900's. were. 

For Orphans 

For Widows 

For Victims of Persecution 

For the Blind 

For Meetings to Protest Pogroms in the 

Ukraine 

For the Galician Brotherhood 

For the Training of Newly Arrived Iumi- 

grants 

For Machinery and Farin Equipment to be 

Sent to Jewish Farmers in Indiana 
For the Jewish Chicken Ratscrs in Kankakee 
Recently Bankrupted by ¢ Ravages of 
Red Tick anong Rhode Island Roosters 
There were many many more. 

Jews have conscientiously followed — the 
commandment to be as generous with won-Jews 
as they are with their corchgionists, Judah 
Touro’s charity extended to Catholic and 
Protestant causes. 1a 1823 che following article 
appeared in a New Orleans newspaper: 

A Congregational Church wes lately sold by 

auction at New Orleans ro. pay off the 

debts of che trustees and was purchased for 
$20,000 by Mr. Judah Touro, a native of 

New England and a Jew, chat i might not 

be converted to any other use than that for 

which it was mtend: d, and che society sul 
worships mi it. 
When Toure died he left his one-half million 
dollar estate equally to Jewish and Christian 
charities. 

In che early 1900's, Juhus Rosenwald. 4 
wealthy German Jew, established a tund co be 
used for the “benefit of mankind,” in particular 
for the benefit of those people who were Fe- 
stricted socially. Twenty-two million dollars 
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of the Rosenwald fund were spent on Black 
welfare and education in the South. Libraries 
for Black children’ were butlt and Howard 
University was partially funded through this 
fund. Fellowships were awarded to one thou- 
sand promising young Blacks to help sponsor 
their careers. Manion Anderson received one of 
these scholarships. Five hundred peor white 
students received similar support. 

These are just a few caamples of the Jewrsh 
commitment to helping others. It 1s estimated 
thar at least one quarter of all charity given by 
Jews Rocs to non-sectarian organizations. 


Education 

“Happs ts the man that findeth wisdom and 
the man that getecth understanding.” Proverbs 
3.3. 

Wisdom. a highly prized value. 1s not only the 
product of Aiowledge. which cnables men co 
enter into a state of grace whereby good deeds 
can be practiced, but wisdom also mvolves a 
basic morality. Justice and lovingkindness arc 
the highest of all cthical values. 

To the Jews of carher umes the essence of 
wisdom was the knowledge of God’s word and 
the Talmud. The scholar was cared for by the 
community and was respected above all other 
men, The Pharisees had democrauzed education 
among children during the second Common- 
wealth of Isracl, before the Romav conquest. 
Self education contmued in the danspora as Jews 
were restricted from secular education, — In 
Spam, and later im Germany, England and 
Holland, there were mercased opportumtes for 
secular learmmg and the Jews. accustomed to 
meensive study, excelled in the fields of learning 
that they pursued. A large percentage of mne- 
teenth century German Jews attended college 
and went onto study medicine, science and law. 
The German Jewish unmigrants started the trend 
among Jews in America toward secular learning, 
and this new trend meluded women as well as 
men. Today Jewsh women graduate from 
college ata rate double chat of the total white 
fermate populanon, 
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Ic ts estrmated that around mmnnery per cent of 
all Jews of college age are in fact in college at 
the present time, This compares with appros- 
tmatcly forty-five percent of the sanic age group 
of the general population. The figure for Jewish 
graduanon from high school 1s approachmg onc 
hundred per cent. It as yokmyly sad chat a 
Jewsh dropout ts one who hay not gone on to 
get a doctorate. The merease im college attend- 
ance has also been steadily growing among. all 
ethnic groups. but it has Mm neo case been $0 rapid 
of 50 great a percentage as with the Jews. 

There are several reaso.s for this lngh per- 
centage of Jevs am colleges and unwersitics. 
What would b oimore natural than for “the 
people of the Book™ (so identified by Mo- 
hammed}, with whom a traditional love of 
learning 1s endemic, to spend a considerable part 
of their lives studying? 
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“A table as not blessed if it has fed no schol 
ars.” 
Proverb 
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The first non-sectarian university in the 
Western Hemisphere to be sponsored by Jews 1s 
Brandeis University in Waltham, Massachusetts, 
which opened its doors in 1948. Brandeis 1s 
nained after Lous Dembitz Brandeis, a Boston 
and Sr. Louis laws -r and an associate justice of 
the United States Supreme Court from 1916 to 
1939. 





foun DO Brander, Supreme Court Justice, American 


ZJtonce leader and lavor umon negotiator 


Secular education mothe United States has 
takon ats tell im terms of integration and a 
cortain doss of identity, More and more Jewish 
students ar mitermiarry ing which. in the mayor- 
ity of cases, results mothe dick of a fewsh 
cducation among thor clildren Therefore. the 


Stes not that money mikes covers hing good. 
is that no tneotics takes cers thing bad. 
Polk say mg 


very opportunity that enables Jews to prosper in 
America also poses the greatest threat to the 
survival of Judaism in this country. 


A Jewish Education 

Study of the Torah im ancient times was 
required so that the spiritual leaders would be 
knowledgeable about God's commandments and 
later the common people studied the Torah to 
find out what their religion required of them. 
Durning Talmudic times a more inrellectual 
approach was taken, The Talmudists wanted to 
examine the reasons for such laws, They spent 
most of the day pouring over the Talmud in the 
Bet Midrash, a place of study where men met to 
discuss the Torah and Talmud. 

During Roman times the first Yesluva, an 
academy for mgher studivs of the Talmud, was 
established in Yavoch, Palestine, which attracted 
Jewish scholars from even the most remote 
corners of the country, It was there that che 
Palestinian Talmud was wnctten. Soon there 
vere Yeshivot (plural of Yeshiva) throughout 
Palestine and Babylonia and eventually in all of 
the countries of the dispora Few of the 
Yeshiva scudents washed to become rabbis. The 
mam funcoon of these academes was to pro- 
duce learned Jewish men who were well versed 
m the Tahnud and who would perpetuate the 
laws of the Torah. No secular subjects were 
taught unel the mnetcenth century, when a 
Yeshiva im Poland imtroduced a secular curric- 


alin. 
The eastern European Jews brought with 


them to America the tradition of the Yeshita. 
Ecz Chayim Talmudical Academy. ihe first Ye- 
shiva in the United States. was organized in 
New York City in 1886 This academy later 
merged with the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Yeshiva 
and eventually became Yeshiva University of 
New York which includes a rabbinical seminary 
and a medical school called the Albert Einstein 
Medical College. This medical college is the 
first in the history of the diaspora to be under 
Jewish auspices and has become one of the fin- 
est medical schools in the United States. Other 
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Yeshiver were established, but Yeshiva Univer- 
sity is the largest and most important. 

As Jews setrled in various parts of the coun- 
try, they built Talmud Torah schools for their 
childre . In addition to religious training, the 
Talmud Torah schools provided the children 
with secular studies. A» more and more Jewish 
children attended public schocl. the Talmud 
Torah schools became an afternoon religious 
training session in the synagogue. Today there 
are about four hundred Jewish Day Schools, 
most of which are Orthodox. About fifty of the 
day schools are Conservative and in the past few 
years Reform temples have zlso established 
several day schools, 

The eastern Europeans also brought with 
them the Cheder system. The Cheder was a 
room in which Jewish boys received their carly 
Hebrew education. ft was sometimes located in 
the home of the Velumed or teacher. The 
curriculum was limited to Hebrew studies and 
the result was that there was hardly a male over 
the age of five who could not read and write 
Hebrew. 

On his first day of Chedcr, at age three, the 
boy's parents stood over him as the teacher 
pointed to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 
The boy repeated the names of the letters 
aleph, bayz, gene, and daled, and for cach letter 
that was pronounced he would dip his finger 
into a bit of honey and place 1 m his mouth to 
show how sweer Icarning ts. When the exercise 
ended the boy’s mother would embrace him and 
pray that his hfe would be filled with good 
deeds, Torah study and a good marriage. 
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Today a large percentage of the almost 
250,000 children who attend Hebrew schools in 
the United States come from Conservative 
homes. A great many Jewish American children 
attend Sunday School in Reform temples. 





The Family 

Judaism has traditionally regarded marriage as 
the ideal state and the family as the perfect 
social group. Children are considered God's 
greatest gift to man. Marriage and children were 
not just recommended: they were Mitzvet and 
celebacy was looked on as sume sort of rehgious 
crime. The Talmud states that “any Jew who 
has no wife 1 no man.” and “four are con- 
sidered as dead’ the poor, the blind. the leper, 
and he who has no children.” 

In ancient times there were three ways of 
acquiring a wife: by capture (Deut. 21:10-14): 
by contract between spouses and/or their 
families: and by purchase. Marnage by contract 
contmued to be a common method of acquiring 
a spouse up through the mnctecnth century. 

The fath.r was the guardian and instructor of 
the family. The children and wife were under 
the strict control of the head of the household 
to whom all respect was duc. Although the wife 
was indeed at the inercy of her husband and he 
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had power over her life and death, che Jewish 
inan has always been portrayed as entirely 
devoted co his wife and children. 

In ancient suctety women were considered 
chattel (the Talmud states that “the cestimony 
of one hundred wonten ts cqual to the evidence 
of one man."), However, chere 1s much evidence 
that women wielded sufficient authority. The 
family life centered around the mother who ran 
the home, lie the Sabbach candles and raised the 
children, The mother played the lead role in the 
educanon of both boys and girls untl they 
reached the age of five, at which ttme boys were 
instructed by the father Judaic law and 
océupational traming. It was the mother’s duty 
to teach her daughters how to cook according to 
Auslirnt laws, how co sew, and how to maineain 
a proper Kosher home. 

Chidren also had a role im the craditional 
Jewish family structure that of strict: obed- 
rence. The cansequences in Biblical umes for 
disobedience were severe. 

(fF any man have a stubborn and rebellious 

son that, when they have chastened 

hun, will noe hearken unto them: chen 
shall his father and mother lay hold on 
him, and bring him out unto the elders 


And all the men of his city shall 
stone him with stones, that he die. (Deuc. 
21:18-19, 21) 


The Talmud states that this law was given as 
an object lesson, not to be trmplemented Chil- 
dren were commanded to honor and love their 
parents, as well as to obey chem. 


The traditional values of family hfe among 
the Jews have retained, although behavioral 
patterns have been considerably altered. Unel 
the nid 1700'S and the cra of the Enhyhe- 
coment, marsige was arranged by a Shadkhan 
Phar rde brokur.: Physical attraction was not 
as unportint as the surtabiity of family Ines. 
The idea of roman Jove was unknown. But 


the Ghangmy and mercasmyly Irberal society of 
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modern times has affected Jewish social pat- 
terns. An arranged marriage would be pre- 
posterous to most Jewish Amencans today. 

Conte: inporary Jewish American literature and 
television revea! a great deal about Jewssh family 
and parent-children relanonships. The Jewish 
mother, stercotyped as a bulebuosteli, 1s seen as 
the authoritative figure, demanding -and over- 
protective, bur at the same came loving and 
intensely proud of her offspring. The Jewish 
family is close knit and loyal. Children are 
expected to spend holidays such as Passover 
with ther fannhes, and if that ts not practical, 
then a telephone communicanon ts desirable. If 
at all possble, children are given the best of 
everything; generous allowances, summer camp 
and even, when the ume contes, a car. In return, 
parents expect Vachas, a Hebrew word meaning 
pleasure or gremfication, but im parent-children 
relationships, tt means consideration, respect, 
attention, ft ay possible to receive Nuchas im 
many ways, but chat received from children 1s 
the only meanmgful way. Often children are 
under tremendous pressure caused by intense 
affection and day to-day demands, Statistics 
show that there 1s a far greater percentage 
of Jews sulionte from neuroses than any other 
ethne group.!3) There are, however, fewer Jews 
with senous cnpphng mental disorders, This 
would suggest that Jewish family life: seldom 
includes brutally shocking childhood caper: 
rences that result i psy chosts, 

Sudies have shown that Jewish parents are 
far prone than others to praise their 
Cnldren and far more tolerant of their faules, 
Jewssh parents rarely hie cher children. How- 
ever, there is a much more effective weapon 
used in the Jewish home compose a degree of 
disaiplne guilt. Right and wrong are often 
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13) James Yatte. the 
House, 1968. These statistics may be based on 
the 
therapy as Compared wath ether groups and indy 


number of Jaws recente psychological 


simply mean thar Jaws are inere melined than 
others toseck therapeutic help. 
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misplaced by the words, “Look what you're 
doing to your mother,” or “You're killing your 
mother.” 

There is an old saying, “Vic es Christele sich, 
so Judelt es sich,”” meamng as the Christiane go, 
so go the Jews. As the Jews have assiniilated 
into a liberal and permissive American society, 
the Jewish family has emulated many of the 
behavioral patterns of the secular society. The 
cohesiveness of the family unit 1s gradually 
unravelling as traditional domestic roles are 
changing. More Jewish women than ever are 
being educated and emancipated. Divorce and 
juvenile delinquency are increasing, although 
they remain much lower than among other 
ethnic groups. Only the Chinese have a lower 
juvenile delinquency rate than the Jews. The 
Jewish family 1s also being threatened by the 
ever increasing number of _ intermarriages. 
Recent studies have shown that seventy per cent 
of all children from intermarnages are not raised 
as Jews.! 

Traditionally the Jews had large famihes, 
having from six to a dozen children. Today the 
average number of children in Jewish homes 15 
two. In addition to the decrease in family size, 
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14. Gilbert S. Rosenthal (ed.), The Jewrsh 
family In 4 Changing World, Thomas Yoscloff 
Publ..197" p, 28. 


Jews are marrying later in life chan non-Jews 
because of the number of ycars they spend 
acquiring an education. The Jewish family 
seems fated to move toward the American 
middle class family model, 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


For the Jews to establish social and welfare 
Organizations in America was a natural develop- 
ment. In Europe, although Jews paid taxes to 
the state, they recewed no social benefits. 
So in order to survive as a community, they had 
to provide their own mutual aid societies It was 
alsc part of their religion to be mutually respor 
sible for one another. 

The first recorded social club in America was 
established by Newport's Jews in 1781, They 
met every Wednesday evening to play cards. It 
was purely a social gathering and the bylaws 
stated that no synagogue business could be 
discussed under penalty of a fine of four winc 
bottles. As Jewish communities grew, member- 
ship in social orgamzations increased. But most 
were not purely social. Many of the benefit 
societies, or Chevras, had only onc function - 
aiding the elderly, sick, or ncedy. Orphans were 
cared for and eventually orphanages were built. 
Many of the societies were mutual burial or 
msurance groups. Members paid a small weekly 
fee and in return were guaranteed a burial plot 
or the services of a doctor if they got sich. 
Later, after organizations for the essentials 
had been established, the Jews formed literary 
societics or choral clubs. The YMHA (Young 
Men's Hebrew Association) was eventually 
founded from one of the carly htcrary societies. 

In 1843 a group of twelve German imnngrants 
founded a mutual aid society called Bundes 
Bruder. The name was later changed to the 
Hebrew bina B'rith, meaning Sons of the 
Covenant. Today this group ts the most active 
Jewish organization in the United States, with 
over 400,000 members, and lodges in some 
forty-five countries around the world. From the 
beginning of its inception, B'nai B'rith has been 
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dedicated to helping humanity and aiding Jews 
in distress. The group is engaged in welfare 
work, education, philanthropy, Americanism. 
interfaith good will and awvil nights. No qual:fi- 
cations nave been imposed for membership. 
either financial, social or religious. The Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nat B'rith also sponsors 
the Hillel foundations on nearly 250 college and 
university campuses. where all religious services 
are free to anyone who wishes tc: attend. 

Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organization 
of America. founded by Henrictta Szold in 1912 
for the purpose of raising the standards of 
health and public medicine in Palestine and 
increasing awareness among American Jews of 
Jewish ideals and traditions. today has 1300 
chapters in the United States with more than 
300,000 members. While other Zionist organi- 
zations have been steadily losing members, the 
Hadassah has been growing. The women who 
belong to the Hadassah chapters are mostly 
involved in raising money (over 10 million 
dollars a vear} tor the support of the Hadassah 
Hosperal and schools in Israel that the national 
organization has built. 

There are many other national and local 
Jewish orgamzations. The Pioneer Women and 
Mizrachi. National Council of Jewish Women, 
Jewish War Veterans. American Jewish Com- 
mittee and Unired Jewish Appeal are only a few 
of the largest. 

In addition to the social and mutual aid 
organizations, old age homes, orphanages, aid 
philanthropic societies, the Jews also buile their 
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own hospitals, where the immigrants would feel 
at home among their own people. and observant 
Jews could observe the Kashirut laws. The first 
Kosher hospital in the United States was Mt, 
Sinai in New York City. which was at first called 
Jews’ Hospital, The insticunon was established 
m 1852 through the efforts of Sampson Simson. 
The onginal staff was made up primarily of 
Genules. but the hospital accepted + on-Jewish 
patients only in cases of emergency. The name 
was changed to Me. Sinai in 1866 and during the 
Cwil War the hospital became non-sectarian. 
Today its twenty-six buildings contam some of 
the best facilmes and physicians in the world, 

The Jewish communities have since built 
some sixty-three hospitals in this country. 
including hospitals for the mentally il. chronic- 
ally al and those specializing in particular 
diseases. Jewish hospitals exist in virtually every 
US. city with a Jewsh population of over 
40.000 (except for Washington, D.C.) and in half 
of the cites that have a Jewish populanon of 
between 15,000 and 40.000. 


The Jewish Community Center 

Found in all major Jewish population areas 
and in many cites having onk a small Jewish 
population, Jewis!: Commu: ity Centers provide 
Jews who do not wish to affiliate with a syna- 
gogue with some kind of ue with che Jewish 
community. The centers offer inembership and 
the use of thei facihties to all residents of the 
community, Jewish or non-Jewtsh = The JCC. 
coordinated by a national body called the 
National Jewish Welfore Board, grew out of the 
YMHA {Young Men's Hebrew Association) 
movements started by the German Jews. In the 
1940's, Mordecay Kaplan suggested that the Y's 
be calied Jewish Community Centers, indicating 
a cultural rather than rehgious approach to 
Judaism. Those seivices offered to the com- 
munity include pre-school activities and nursery 
school, hobby clubs. lecture and film: series, 
recreation and gymnastics programs. music 
workshops, adult and semor citizen classes. 
discussion groups and perhaps a theatre program, 
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Additional Resources 

















You may write to the following agencies for 
additional resource material on American Jewry. 


American Association for Jewish Lducation 
114 Fifth Ave. 
New York,NY 10011 


American Jewish Committee 
165 East Soth St. 





New York, NY 10922 — eee 


Amertun Jewish Congress 
15 East 84th Se. 
New York, NY 10028 


Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
315 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 


Natronal Academy for Adult Jewish Studies 
218 East 70th Se. 
New York, NY 10021 


National Conference of Christians and Jews 
43 West 26th Si. 
New York, NY 10019 


National Jewish Welfare Board 
15 East 26th Sr. 
New York, NY 10010 


Jewish Agency 

Department of Education and Culture 
515 Park Avenue 

New York, NY 10022 


Jewish National | and 

Department of Education and Youth 
42 East 69th Sr. 

New York, NY 10021 
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JEWISH! COOKING 


Jewish cuisine is a product of many centuries 
of Jewish residence in central and eastern 


Europe. _ Dishes typical of Poland, Russia, 





Hungary, Germany and Czechoslovakia were 
modified to conform to Kosher dictary laws, 
What evolved is a distinctly jewish cursine with 
names like Piroshki, Blintzes, Kugel and Strudel 
reflecting their countrics of origin. A great 
emphasis was placed on noodles and dough. The 
following recipes are typical and delicious. !* 


KNISHES (popular as a party snack) 


Dough: 
2!3 cups sifted flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
$3 teaspoon salt 
2 cays 
2/3 cup salad oil 
2 tablespoons water 


Sift the flour, baking powder and salt into a 
bowl. Make a well in the center and drop the 
eggs, oi! and water into it, Work into the flour 
mixture with the hand and knead until smooth. 

There are two ways to fill the kinshes. In 
either case, divide the dough in two and roll as 
thin as possible. Brush with oi, Now you can 
spread the filling on one side of the dough and 
roll it up Ike a jelly roll, Cut into 1%1nch 
slices. Place in an oiled baking sheet cut side 
down. Press down lightly to flatten. Or you can 
cut the rolled dough m 3-nch circles. Place a 
tablespoon of the filling on each; draw the edges 
together and pinch firmly. Place on an oiled 
baking sheet, pinched edges up. In either case, 
bake im a 375° oven 35 minutes or until 
browned. Makes about 24 





15. All recipes are from The drt of Jewish 
Cooking by Jennic Grossinger, fisted in the 


bibliography. 
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: Fillings for Knishes 


Potato: 
1 cup chopped onions 
6 tablespoons chicken fat or butter 


Beat the eggs, milk, salt and salad oil together. 
Stir in the flour. 

Heat a little butter or oil in a 6anch skillet. 
Pour about 2 tablespoons of the batter into it, 
tilting the pan to coat the bottom. Use just__ 








2 cups mashed potatoes 
1 egg 

1 teaspoon salt 

44 teaspoon pepper 





Brown the onions in the fat or butter. Beat in 
the potatoes, egg. salt and pepper until fluffy. 


Cheese: 

pan cre hh 

4 tablespoons butter 

é cups pot cheese 
: 1 egg 
- 1% teaspoons salt 

1/8 teaspoon pepper 

2 tablespoons sour cream 


Scallions are better than onions for this, so try 

to get them. Brown the scallions in the butter 
and beat in the cheese, egg, salt, pepper and sour 
cream until smocth. 


; 
: -_ 


BLINTZES (similar to erépes, great for 
brunchies) 


Blintze Batter: 

3 ges 

f cup milk or water 

13 teaspvon salt 

2 tablespoons salad oil 

“a cup sifted flour 

Butter or oil for frying 
‘<) 
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fons or-omons —-—— - —~about 18. - - 
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enough batter to make a very thin pancake. Let 
the bottom brown, then carefully turn out onto 
a napkin, browned side up. Make the rest of the 
pancakes. 

Spread 1 heaping tablespoon of any of the 
fillings along one side of the pancake, Turn 
opposite sides in and roll up like a jelly roll. 

You can fry the blintzes in butter or oil or 
bake them in a 425° oven until browned, Makes 


Serve dairy blintzes with sour cream. 


Fillings for Blintzes 


Apple: 
1 egg white 
1% cups finely chopped apples 
4 tablespoons sugar 
4 teaspoon chmamon 
3 tablespoons brown sugar 
3 tablespoons melted butter 


Beat the egg white until it begins to suffen. 
Fold in the apples, sugar and cinnamon. Fill the 
pat -akes and arrange in a buttered baking pan, 
Sprinkle with the brown sugar and butter. 

Bake in a 400° oven 20 minutes. Makes 
about 18. 


Blucberry: 
te ecups blneberries 
3 tablespoons sugar 
1 tablespoon corustareh 
1/8 teaspoon nitiice 


Toss all the ingredients together, 





: Vegetable: 
; % cup shredded cabbage 
4 cup grated carrots 
43 cup finely sliced green pepper 
% cup diced onions 
3 tablespoons butter or oil 
- 1 teaspoon salt 
Dash cayenne pepper 














Cook the cabbage, carrots, green pepper and 
omons in the butter or oil for 10 minutes, 
stirring occasionally. Season with the salt and 
cayenne. 





=—---— Cheese +- ——___ eee, 2 
: 2 cups drained cottage cheese 

1 egg yolk 

% teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon meited butter 

2 tablespoons sugar (optional) 

1 teaspoon lemon juice (optional) 


, 
7 
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Beat the cheese, egg yolk, salt and butrer to- 
gether, Add the sugar or lemon juice if you 
like -- some people hke them sweet, some don't. 


So .-Cream Batter for Blintzes 


1 egg 

'4 cup milk 

44 cup sour cream 

1/8 teaspoon salt 

1 cup sifted flour : 
Butter for frying 


Beat together the egg, milk, sour cream and salt. 
Stir in the flour, mixing until smooth. 

Heat some butter in a 7anch skylet. Pour 
about 2 tablespoons of the batter into it, tilting 
the pan to spread the batter evenly. Fry until 
browned and turn to brown other side. 

Piace a heaping tablespoon of one of the 
fillings on each pancake. Tuck in the opposite 
sides and roll up. Arrange in a buttered baking 
dish and bake in a 450° oven 10 minutes. 

This batter makes a rich pancake, and is more 
suitable for swect fillings. Makes about 16. 
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PIROSHKI (often served with soup in place of 
crackers or bread) 


Dough: 
2 cups sifted flour 
% teaspoon salt 
% cup shortening 
1 egg yolk 
4 tablespoons ice water 


Sift the flour and salt together. Work in the 
shortening with the hand. Beat the yolk and 
water together and add to the previous mixture. 
Toss lightly and form into a ball. 
_—Roll out the dough 1/8 inch thick and cut 
into 3-inch circles. Usc a tablespoon of one of 
the following fillings for cach. Chill. Fold over 
into a half-moon and press the cdges together 
with a hrtle water. Arrange on a greased baking 
sheet. 

Bake in a 400° oven 15 minutes or until 
browned. Makes about 24. 


Pniings for Piroshki 


Potato: 
% cup minced onions 
4 tablespoons chicken fat or butter 
2 cups mashed potatoes 
1 egg yolk 
1 teaspoon salt 
Dash cayenne pepper 


Lightly brown the omons m the fat or butter. 
Stir in the potatoes, cgg yolk, salt and cayenne 
pepper. Cool 10 minutes. 


Liver: 
%2 cup minced onions 
% pound mushrooms, chopped 
6 tablespoons chicken fat 
% pound chicken livers 
2 tablespoons minced parsley 
1% teaspoons salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
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Brown onions and mushrooms in half the fat, 
remove and set aside. Melt remaining fat in 
same pan, add livers .nd cook ten minutes. 
Combine all ingredients and chop finely. Cool. 


Cheese: 
‘3 pourd pot cheese 
14 pound cream cheese 
2 tablespoons sour cream 
1 egg yolk 
1 teaspoon sult 
1 tablespoon sugar ( optional) 


Beat all the ingredients until smooth, Use the 
sweet filling, Serve with sour cream. 


Prune; 
14 cup honey 
4 cup orange juice 
2 teaspoons lemon juice 
1 pound unsweetened pitted prunes 
1 tablespoon grated orange rind 


Cook the honey, orange juice and lemon juice 
for 5 minutes, Add the prunes and cook over 
low heat 15 minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Drain and chop the prunes. Add the orange 
rind, Cool before filling che squares. 


NOODLE KUGEL 


Uae 

4 tablespoons brown sugar 

1/8 teaspoon nutinee 

+ cups cooked broad noodles 

"eup seedless white raivins 

"2 cup steed blanched almonds 

FT tabk spoon tention juice 

4 tablespoons smelted butter or chicken fat 
2 tablespoons bread crumbs 


Beat che cggs and brown sugar unel fluffy. Add 
the hutmeg, noodles. rains, almonds, lemon 
juice and incleed butter or fat Turn into a well- 
greased ng mold or baking dish. Sprinkle with 
Bake m a 375° oven 50 


the bread crumbs. 
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minutes or until browned. 
Serve with meat or poultry dishes or as a 
dessert with a sweet fruit sauce. Serves 6-8. 


STUFFED BREAST OF VEAL 


5 pounds breast of veal 
22 teaspoons salt 

2 teaspoon pepper 

1 teaspoon paprika 

% teaspoon garlic powder 
3 tablespoons fat 


Have the butcher make a pocket in the veal. 


-———-sugar-or-nor, dependmg on-whether youtike-a — Sprinkle-with-the salt, pepper, paprika and garlie ~~ -— 


powder. Fill the pocket with one of the fol- 
lowing stuffings and fasten the opening with 
skewers or thread. 

Melt the fat in a roasting pan and place the 
veal in it. Roast in a 325° oven 3 hours or until 
neat is tender, Baste frequently and add a hetle 
water if pan becomes dry. Serves 6-8. 


Fillings for Veal 


Potato Stuffing 
2 cups grated potato, dramed 
‘soup mumced omon 
4 tablespoons potate flour 
see 
Ia typ salt 
"yg tsp pepper 


Mis all che ingredients and stuff the veal. 


Bread Stutfing 
tL omon, minced 
f green pepper, dieed 
3 stalks celery, sheed 
6 slices bread 
f tsp. salt 
1/8 tsp. pepper 





1/8 tsp. thyme 
1 tsp. papnka 
1 egg 


Cook the onion, green pepper and celery in the 
fat for 10 minutes, stirring occasionally, Soak 
the bread in water. squeeze dry and pull into 


small pieces. Add to the vegetables with the 
salt, pepper, thyme, paprika and egg. Mix well 
and stuff veal. 


NOODLE-APPLE PUDDING 


2 eggs 

4 tablespoons sugar 

'y ‘vaspyon salt 

‘4 teaspvon cinnar on 

1 cup grated apples 

'4 cup seedless raisins 

4 cups cooked fie noodles, dramed 
3 tablespoons melted butter or fat 


Beat the egg-, sugar, salt and cinnamon together, 
Stir in the apples, ratsins, noodles and butter or 
fat. Turn into a greased baking dish. 

Bake in a 400° oven 40 minutes or until 
browned. Serves 68. 


SWEET-AND-SOUR RED CABBAGE 


6 cups shredded red cabbage 
‘s cup grated apple 

‘4cup water 

I teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon flour 

4 tablespoons vinegar 

12 tablespoons sugar 

2 tablespoons butter or fat 


Cook the cabbage, apple, water and sale over low 
heat 15 minutes. Mix the flour and vinegar until 
smooth and add to the cabbage with the sugar 
and butter or fat, Cook 15 immutes longer. 
Serves 6, 
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CHALLAH (Egg Bread) 





1 cake or package yeast 

2 teaspoons sugar 

14 cups likewarm water 
4% cups sifted flour 

2 teaspoons salt 

2 cays 

2 tablespoons salad vil 

1 egg yolk 

4 tablespoons poppy seeds 


Combine the yeast, sugar and 4 cup lukewarm 
water, Let stand 5 minutes. 

Sift the flour and salt into a bowl, Make a 
well in the center and drop the eggs, ol, re- 
maiming water and the yeast mixture into at. 
Work into the flour, Knead on a floured surface 
until smooth and clastic. Place in a bowl and 
brush the top with a little ol. Cover with a 
towel, sct in a warm place and let rise 1 hour. 
Punch down, cover again and Ict rise until 
double in bulk. Divide the dough into three 
cqual parts. Between hghtly floured hands roll 
the dough mto three strips of even length. Braid 
them together and place in a baking pan. Cover 
with a towel and Iet rise until double in bulk. 
Brush with the egg yolk and sprinkle with the 
poppy seeds, 

Bake in a 375° oven 50 minutes or until 
browned. 

Makes 1 very large challah, ff you wish, 
divide the dough in six parts and make two large 
loaves, of make one loaf and many small rolls, 
You may also bake the bread ina loaf pan. 
Note: 1/8 teaspoon saffron can be dissolved in 
the water if you Ike additional flavor and color, 
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Some foods are traditional for certain Jewish 
holidays, Knaidlach and Latkes are eaten during 
Passover. 


PAREVE KNAIDLACH 


2 egg yolks 
¥3 teaspoon salt 
2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 


4 cup matzo meal 


Beat the egg yolks and salt until thick. Fold 
into the egg whites, then gradually fold in the 
matzo meal. Chill 1 hour. Moisten hands, 


“shape mixture into %-inch balls. Cook in boiling 


salted wacer 20 minutes. Serve in dairy or meat 
soups. Makes about 16. 


MATZO BRIE 


2 eggs 

43 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons grated onion (optional) 
2 matzos 

Butter or fat for frying 


Beat the eggs, salt and onion together. Hold the 
matzos under running water, drain. Then 
crumble them into the eggs. Mix well. 

Heat the butter or fat in a 9-inch skillet and 
turn the matzo mixture into it. Fry until 
lightly browned on both sides. Serves 1 or 2. 


CHEESE KNAIDLACH 


: cups pot cheese 
2 ceg yolks, beaten 
43 teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons matzo meal 
3 tablespoons melted butter 
2 tablespoons sugar (optional) 
2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 


Force the cheese through a food mill. Stir in the 
egg yolks, salt, matzo meal and butter. Add the 
sugar if you want to serve the knaidlach as a 
dessert, but omit if they arc to be served in a 








dairy soup. Fold in egg whites and chill 30 
minutes. Moisten hands, form mixture into 
2-inch balls. Cook in boiling salted water 20 


minutes or until they rise to the top. Drain. 
Sere in soup or as a dessert with sugar, cin- 
namon and sour cream. Makes about 18. 


POTATO LATKES 


2 eggs 

3 cups grated, drained potatoes 

4 tablespoons grated onion 

1 teaspoon salt 

4 teaspaon pepper - : . —— 
2 tablespoons cracker or matzo peal: 

% cup fat or butter 


Beat the eggs and add the potatoes, onion, salt, 
pepper and meal. 

Heat half the fat or butter in a frying pan and 
drop the potato mixture into it by the rable- 
spoon. Fry until browned on both sides. Keep 
pancakes hot until all are fried and add more fat 
or butter as required. Serves 8. 


HAMENTASCHEN 


Hanientaschen cakes arc traditional for the 
Purim cclebration. 


Honey Dough for Hamentaschen: 
4 cups sifted flour 
44 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
43 cup shortening, softened 
4 eges 
f cup honey 


Sift the flour, salt and baking powder into a 
bowl. Make a well in the center and place the 
shortening, eggs and hency init. Work together 
with the hand until a dough is formed. Roll out 
and cut into 4-inch squares. Place a heaping 


tablespoon of filling on cach and fold over into a 
triangle, sealing the edges. 











Bake in a 350° oven 20 minutes or until 
browned. Makes about 3 dozen. 


Prepared fillings for Hamentaschen may be 
purchased in special food stores or delicatessens. 


Fillings for Hamentaschen 


Poppy Seed: 
2 cups poppy seeds 
1 cup milk 
34 cup honey 
1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
'% cup seedless ratsins _ 








Have the poppy seeds ground or pur through 
your food chopper. Combine with the milk and 
honey. Cook over low heat, stirring frequently, 
until thiek. Stir in the lemon rind and raisins. 


Cool and fill the dough. 


Prune: 
2 cups lackwa (prune butter) 
43 cup ground almonds 
1 tablespoon grated orange rind 


Mix ingredients together and fill dough. 


Discussion Questions and Activities 


1. Write an essay about life in a Jewish fam‘ly 
in Spain in the year 800. Write another 
essay about life in a Jewish family in Spain 
in 1480. What happened to bring about 
changes in ther way of life? 

2. What was the difference between a Converso 
and a Marrano? 

3. How would you expect the physical charac- 
ceristies of the. Sephardim and the Ashkena- 
zim to differ? To what would yor attribute 
these differences? 

4. Have Jews always enjoyed religious freedom 
in the United States? 

5. Read a book about life in the Lower Eas: 

ide and make a report to the class. 
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What were the reasons underlying German 
Jewish immigration to the United States? 
the eastern European Jewish immigration? 
In what ways were they similar? different? 
7. Wky was demographic distribution of the 
German Jews different from that of the 
Sephardim? 
8, Discuss the reasons tu: antagonism between 
the Sephardim and the German Ashkenazim. 
9. Write a short story about a child living in a 
shtetl in Russia. 
10. Write a report on the devclopment of 
Reform and Conservative Judaism in the 
United States. 





Tots the terter from the B’nai B'rith to Pres 


ident Grant still applicable today? 

12. if you have a grandparent or older relative 
who was a Jewish immigrant, interview her 
or him. Ask about life in the old country, 
problems faced in the United States, occu- 
pation, customs and traditions. How is your 
own Iife different from that of the immi- 
grant? 

13. Why were the eastern European Jews so very 
different from the German Jews? 

14. Write an essay about three generations of 
Jews in the United States and discuss the 
assimilation process. 

15. Would Jewish immigrants who moved west in 
the 1880's have assimilated more or less 
quickly than those who remained in large 
cities in the East? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

16. Why 1s Isracl important to American Jews? 
to Christians? to Arabs? 

17. Follow current events in the Middle East. 
Discuss the reasons for the tensions and 
offer possible solutions. 

18.Why arc the American Jews assunilated 
American citizens, when in castern Europe 
the: were considered a foreign clement? 

19, Visit a Reform, Conservative and Orthodox 

synagogue. How do they differ? [n what 

ways do they resemble churches? Write 
short reports of their histories. 

Choose a famous Jewish immigrant to the 

United States. Read a oiography about that 
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person ind write a report to present to the 
class. 


21. Do < research project on Columbus. Try to 


find information to substantiate the belief 
that Columbus was a Marrano. 


22. Read Longfellow’s poem, “The Jewish 


Cemctery at Newport.” 


23. Write to American Sephardi Federation, 515 


Park Ave., New York, NY 10022 for infor- 
mation about the Sephardic Jews in this 


29. Try some of the recipes inclded in the 


guide or in The Art of Jewish Cooking by 
Jennie Grossinger. 


30. The Hasidic dance record, Tikva Records, 


distributed by International Record Indus- 
tries, P.O. Box 593, Radio City Station, New 
York, 10019, includes a booklet with dance 
instructions. Try some of these dances in 
your class. The record is available as part of 
the resource kit on “The Jews of Connect- 


country. 

24, Choose one of the following Zionist leaders 
and write a short biography: 
Stephen S. Wise 


icut” from the Learning Resources Area, 
U-32, School of Ed-tcation, University of 
Connccticut, Storrs 06268. 


—— ‘Louis Lipsky” Gian mans 7 _ GLOSSARY — PART II jw 
Louis D. Brandcis 
Rabb Hillel Silver Ark of the Covenant — the housing for the 


Henrietta Szold 

25. Find out about some of the Jewish organiza- 
tions in your area. What community needs 
do they serve? How did they get started? 

26. Write a short biography of Hillcl, a Jewish 
philosopher born around 30 B.C. whose 
teachings were similar to those of Jesus. 

27.A great many Jews have made contributions 
to the field of music, in composing and 
performing. The lives of some of these 
people make fascinating studics. The 
following are just a few of the many names 
from which one could choose: 
Irving Berlin Leonard Bernstein 
Jerome Kern Vladimir Horowitz 
Richard Rodgers and Ychudi Menuhin 
Oscar Hammerstein Arthur Rubenswwin 
Kurt Weill Bob Dylan 

Simon and Garfunkel 

28. Do as much rescarch as possible on one of 
the following American Jewish sctelers. 
Write a biographical essay. 


Torah scrolls sept in the synagogue. 

Arba Kanfot — a small Tallit worn as an under- 
garment; also called a Tzitzit. 

Ashkenazim (pl. noun) — Jews who settied in 
central, northern and cestern Europe and 
their descendants. 

Baal Shem Tov — a spiritual leader of the 
Hasidim. 

Babyloman Captivity — the period in Jewish 
history from the fall of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of Solomon's Temple in 586 B.C. 
when thousands of jews were deported to 
Babylon, until their return and the rebuilding 
of the Temple in 516 B.C. 

Baleboostch —- an efficient Jewish mother and 
housewife. 

Bet-Midrash ~ a house of study and prayer that 
was the center of the Hasidic communities in 
eastern Europc. 

Chas vesholem — a Yiddish term meaning God 
forbid uttered to help ward off evil spirits. 

Cheder — a school room where Jewish boys 


Asser Levy Hayman Levy received carly Hebrew education. 

Jacob Lumbrozo Rebecca Gratz Chevras — jewish benefit or mutual ad socictics. 
Abraham Campenelli Ephraim Hart Conservative movement — the middle-of-the- 
Judah Monis Dr. Isaac Jacobi road denomination in Judaism that is flexible 
Myer Myers Dr. Jail Hart in terms of tradition and interpretation of the 
Mordecai Sheftall David Einhorn Torah. 

Haym Salomon Uriah P Levy contractor — in the garment industry, the 
Moses Levy Captain Mordecai Myers contractor bought cut garments from the 
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cutters, finished them in his own shop and 

delivered them to the merchandiser. 

Converso — the Spanish name for a Jew who 
converted to Christianity. 

diaspora — the term given to all of the areas 
outside of Israel where the Jews have been 
living since the dispersion from Palestine in 
the first century. 

Dybbuk — the soul of a dead person who 
occupied the body of a living person for a 
short time in order to atone for some past 
sin, according to folklore. 

Ethical Culture — an offshoot of Reform Jud- 
aism that stressed an ethical philosophy where 
“belief in God was secondary. ~~ 

Gabbai - a synagogue leader also called a 
Parnas. 

ghetto — a section of a city where European 
Jews were required to live. 

Goyim — non-Jews (in Hebrew Goyim literally 
means people) 

Hamsa — a magical symbol of Jewish folklore in 
the form of an open hand. 

Hasidim — a fundamental or “mystical” sect of 
orthodoxy originating in eastern Europe; 
literally means “pious.” 

Hazzan —- the cantor or one who chants prayers 
during services in the synagogue. 

Hoyf — Hasidic court composed of a Rebbe and 
his followers. 

Inquisition — established in Spain in 1478 to 
seek out insincere converts among the Jews 
and Moors; it developed into a secret police 
force that used torture and terror to extract 
confessions. 

Kabbalah — mystical teachings of Judaism. 
Kabbalists were “white magicians” who were 
active until medieval times. 

Kasheut — Kosher laws pertaining to diet. 

Kene Hora — phrase meaning “against the evil 
eye.” 

Kosher ~ correct according to traditional Judaic 
law. 

Ladino ~ a medieval form of Spanish, combined 
with Hebrew words and written in Hebrew- 
like characters; also called Judesmo. 

Machteb - North African countries where 


Sephardic and criental (Forastero) Jews 
settled, ie. Libya, Algeria, Tunisia and 
Morocco. 

Marrano -- the name given to Spanish Jews who 
outwardly converted to Christianity while 
continuing to practice Judaism in private. 

Melamed — a teacher. 

Mezuzah — a small wood or metal case con- 
taining a scroll on which is written a scriptural 
text from Deuteronomy that is attached to 
the door frame of a house. 

Minyan — the necessary quorum of ten that is 
necded in order to conduct a religious service. 

Mitzvah (pl. Mitzvot) — a religious ordinance or 
“duty. , 

Magen David — the six-sided shicld or star of 
David that has been the symbol of the Jews 
since ancient times. 

Moors — Muslim inhabitants of Northwestern 
Africa of mixed Arab and Berber origin who 
invaded Spain in the eighth century. 

Nachas — Hebrew word for pleasure or grati- 
fication, meaning respect and attention that 
parents reccive from their children. 

Orthodoxy — traditional Judaisin; 
herence to the Torah laws. 

Pales of Settlement — certain areas in Russia 
where Jews were required to live. 

Parnas — a synagogue leader; the president of 
the synagogue. 

pogrom — the mass slaughter of a community. 

Pushke — small contairers ot banks that were 
kept in Jewish homes for coins that were 
given to charities. 

Rabbi —~ a religious leader and teacher. 

Rebbe (pl. Rebbaim) — an Hasidic leader: a 
respected and learned man of the Jewish 
community, 

Reconstructionists - a very liberal Jewish 
philosophy that stressed the importance’ of 
the Jewish ethos while continually redefining 
the nature of God. 

Reform movement — a liberal denomination of 
Judaism that began in Germany and de- 
veloped fully in the United States. 

scapegoat ~ one who is blamed for no reason for 
the problems of another. 


strict ad- 
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Sephardim (pl. noun) — Jews who settled in 
Spain and Portugal after the dispersion in 70 
A.D., and their descendants. 
Shadkhan — a marriage broker. 
Shammas — one who carries out the orders of 
the synagogue president; a caretaker. 

7 Shaytl — a wig worn by Orthodox women. 

Shema — the prayer “Hear O Israel. the Lord 
Our God, the Lord 1s One.” 

Shochet — a specially trained animal slaughterer 
who kills the animal according to Kosher 
laws. 

Shtetl — a small village in eastern Europe that 
was almost entircly Jewish. 





portion of the Torah ts read. 

Sofer (pl. Soferim) — a scribe who hand prepares 
the Torah scrolls for synagogucs. 

sweat shop — a small shop of the contractor in 
the garment industry where immigrants 
labored under terrible conditions for up to 15 
hours a day. 

synagogue — an assembly place that became the 
center of Jewish worship and community 


affairs. 
Vallit — a prayer shawl. 
Tefillin — phylacteries or small black boxes 


coataining a scriptural text that are worn 
during prayers on the arm and head. 

Tia - a wise old Sephardic woman who was 
called upon to help cure the sick by admin- 
istering folk remedies. 

Touro Synagogue — the oldest surviving syn- 
agogue tn North America, located in Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

Trefah — non-Kosher or forbidden foods. 


Trope - system of symbols used in Hebrew 
writings that give musical yalucs to the letters. 

Tzitzit — a fringed undergarment; a small 
Tallee. 


Yad ~ a pointer used to fellow the rc admg in 
the Torah. 

Yarmulke — a scull cap. 

Yeshiva — an all-day Hebrew school or a Hebrew 
university. 

Yiddish — a mixture of medieval German and 





Yiddishkeit — old world Jewishness; the life of 
tradition and mitzvot. 
Zedakah — charity 
Zionism — a nineteenth century movement for 
the establishment of Israel as a Jewish home- 
land. 
AUDIO VISUAL RESOURCES 


American Jews 
Films : 
The American Jew: A Tribute to Freedom, 44% 
minutes, 1958, produced by CBS for television, 
distributed by ADL of B’nai B'rith, 315 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 10016. Rental_price_ 





Simhat_Torah_— the. day on which the Jase 


$15.00 

Shows the contributions of American Jews to 
democracy, but over exaggerates the exceptional 
Jewish personalities without portraying the 
ordinary American Jew. The film also does not 
dwell on many of the important cultural aspects 
of the community such as education and philan- 
thropy, but it can be effectively used as an 
introduction to a study of the historical Amer- 
ran Jew. Suitable for high school and adult 
groups. 


An American Girl, 29 ninutes, 1958, produced 
by Dynamue Films, Inc., distributed by ADL cf 
Binar B'rith, 318 Lexington Ave., New York 
10016. Rental price $10.00 

Based on a true incident, this film tells the 
story of an American teenager who wears a 
bracelet with a star of David and 1s mistakenly 
believed to be Jewish with the result chat she is 
ostracized by her frends and neighbors. The 
film is an excellent introduction to a discussion 
of irrational prejudice and anti-Semitism. Good 
for secondary and adult groups. 


1 Storm of Strangers, 27 minutes, 1969, pro- 
duced by Saul Rubin, National Commuincations 
Foundation, distributed by ACI Filu:s, Modern 
Film Rentals, 2323 New Hyde Park Rd., New 
Hyde Park, New York. Rental fee $35.00. 

A well-done and beautfelly photographed 
filn of inimigrant Ife nm New York's Lower East 


Hebrew spoken by eastern European Jews. Side. The film concludes with scenes of life 
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there today. This film does, however, contam 
some uncomplimentary subtle compansons of 
culture and aspiranons of the Black and Jewish 
communities. Suitable for secondary students. 


Black Jews, color, 20 minutes, 1972, produced 
by Avraham Goren and Chaim Zeldis, distnb- 
uted by NewLine Cinema, 121 University Place, 
New York, 10003. Rental fee $25.00. 

Highly recommended for mxed audiences, 
this film presents a look at the black Jewish 
community near Atlantic City, its religious and 
cultural life and the unique form of prejudice 
that they experience. Good for secondary and 


Hand in Hand, 90 minutes, distnbuted by ADL 
of B'nai B'rith, 315 Lexmgton Ave., New York 
10016. Rental fee $25.00. 

A fulllength motion picture which combines 
the qualities of dramatic entercamment with the 
importance of brotherhood and mter-cultural 
understanding. Mystery, intngue and adventure 
are used to tell the story of a sensitive and deep 
fnendship between a Catholic boy and a Jewish 
girl, The film has won numerous awards m- 
cluding the Venice Festival, first prize in cultural 
division for picture best suited for children; 
Parent's Magazine Gold Medal Award for family 
enterramment: and Motion Picture Assoctation 
Special Citation. Good for all ages. 


The Gift, 30° minutes, 1956, produced for 
television by the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America in cooperation with the NBC, dis- 
tributed by the National Academy for Adult 
Jewish Studics of the Umeed Synagogue of 
America, 218 E. 70th St., New York. Rental 
price $8.50, prepaid. 

A kinescope that depicts the life of Judah 
Touro, highlighting the hberation of Ins slave. 
The conflicting points of view on slavery provide 
a basis for discussion. Suitable or all secondary 
and adult levels. 


Lawyer from Boston, 30 minutes, 1956, ibid. 
Warm and mteresting presentation of the life 


of Lows D. Brandeis. 
students. 


Suitable for secondary 


The Pugnacious Sailing Master, 30 mmutes, 
1954, ibid. 

A dramatic and effective story of Uriah P, 
Levy who was instrumental m the abohton of 
corporal pumshment i; the Umred States Navy. 


Suitable for secondary levels. ~~~ 


| oyage to America, 12 minutes, 1964, produced 
for the U.S. Pavihon at the New York World's 
Fair, distributed by the ADL of B'nai B'rith, 
315 Lexington Ave., New York 10016. Rental 
price upon request. : = 

A well done film that contains good back- 
ground material for teachmg Amencan Jewssh 
history on the high school level. Film portrays 
contributions made by cach immigrant group to 
the building of the U.S. Good for secondary 
groups. 


Young Sam Gompers, 30 mmutes, 1962, pro- 
duced for television by the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in cooperation with NBC, distributed 
by the National Acadeiny for Adult Jewish 
Studies of the Umted Synagogue of Amenca, 
218 E. 70th St., New York. Rental price $8.50, 
prepaid. 

A professional production of Samucl Gom- 
pers’ early hfe and Ins role ni the founding of 
the AF of L. The film provides a look at the 
labor situation m the early 1900's and is suitable 
for Ingh school and adult groups. 


Who Are the Americun Jews?, 30° nutes, 
distributed by the ADL of B'nar B'nth, 315 
Lexington Ave., New York 10016, Rental prec 
$10.00 

A lecture by Dore Schary, playwright-pro- 
ducer-<director, that presents a profile of the 
American Jewish community, its growth and 
development over 300 years. Schary surveys the 
diversity in| American Jewry, and analyzes 
Jewish involvement m every phase of American 
hfe and its relationship to Isracl. Suitable for 
high school and adult groups. 
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The Amentean Jewish Writer, 30 mmutes, 1969, 
produced and distribured by ADL of B’nai 
Birth, 315 Lexington Ave., New York, 10016. 
Rental price upon request. 

Discusses the emergence of several Jewish 
authors during the past two or three decades. 
The narrator draws on the works of Malamud, 
Bellow and Roth. Good for high school age. 


Sometime Before Morning, 30 minutes, color, 
1973, produced and distributed by the ADL of 
B'nat B'rith, 315 Lexington Ave., New York, 
10016. Rental price upon request. 

This tilm shows che work of the ADL in 


-———— —-- education, -1n-- promoting” betrer— intergroup 


relations and im protecting minority groups. 
Good for Iigh school audiences. 


the Work of My Hands, 15 minutes, color, 
1959, produced by Allen d'Or Productions, 
distributed Ly che Commission on Social Action 
of Reform Judatsin, 838 Fifth Ave., New York, 
10021. Rental price upon request. 

Ths film relates Jewish ethical values to 
urgent social issues such as civil berties, Ree- 
ommended for high school audiences. 


Aasrilerka on the Mississippi, 30 minutes, 1955, 
produced by the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America in cooperation with NBC, distributed 
by the National Academy for Adult Jewish 
Studies of the United Synagogue of America, 
218 E. 70th St.. New York, NY. Rental price 
$8.50 prepaid, plus return postage. 

This kinescope features a conversation be- 
tween Mark Twaim and Sholom Alenmhem, 
lighhgheng the stimilantics of chet heerary seyle 
and of their attiudes towards basic values. 
Recontmended for high school and adult aud- 


WAS 


1 Conversation With bade Basherts Singer, 30 
munutes. 1967, produad by the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminars of Atuerica cooperd ion with 
NBC. distributed by the National Academy for 
Adult Jewish Seudics of the Umeed Synagogue 
of America, 218 E. 70th St. New York. N.Y. 
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Rental price $8.50 prepaid, plus return postage. 

Although this kinescope is not very well 
executed, it can be a useful tool for introducing 
students to the work of I.B. Singer, who des- 
cribes the various influences in his development 
as a writer. Suitable for high school and adult 
audiences. 


Jewish Legends and Tales, 60 minutes, distrib- 
uted by ADL of B'nai B'rith, 315 Lexington 
Ave., New York, 10016. Rental price upon 
request. 

Elie Wiesel, Jewish novelist, recounts tales and 
legends from Hasidic literature and the Midrash. 


Suitable for~high “school and adult audiences>-——— 


The Life Cycle of the Jew, 30 minutes, dis- 
tributed by ADL of B'nai B'rith, 315 Lexington 
Ave., New York, 10016. Rental price $10.00 

Jewish inoral and ethical values are discussed 
by Rabbi Jules Harlow. He illustrates how these 
values are reflected in Jewish rituals, 


Grant Us Peace. 29 minutes, 1961, distributed 
by the Jewish Chautaqua Society, 838 Fifth 
Ave., New York, NY. Free rental. 

A stimulatmg film on ethies, this production 
aims to demonstrate the importance of personal 
involvement in behalf of peace. The direction 
and photography are excellert. Recommended 
for jumor high to adult groups. 


The Uhe f and the Hanwnan, 30 minutes, 1952, 
distributed by the National Academy for Adult 
Jewish Studies of the United Synagogue of 
America, 218 E, 70th St.. New York, N.Y. 
Rental price $8.50 prepaid, plus return postage. 

Tins excellent kinescope explores the ethical 
question as to who may administer justice ma 
society Where everyone ts gutley. Highly ree- 
ommended for pamor lugh to adult groups of all 
religious leanings 


Filmstrips 


Albert Linstem, 47 fraines, color, 1956, pro- 
duced and distnbured by Jewish Education 
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Committee of New York, 426 W, 58th St., New 
York. Sale price $7.50 including two copies of 
accompanying script. 

A good biographical filmstrip of Albert 
Einstein's involvement with the Jewish com- 
munity as well as his contmbutions to science. 
Suitable for high school and adult groups. 


American Jewry in the Cwil War, 49 frames, 
color, 1961, produced and distributed by Jewish 
Education Committee of New York, 426 W. 
58th St., New York. Sale price $7.50, including 
two copics of script. 

Covers the social, religious and fraternal life 








of American Jewry. --ft ghhghts- -effores-to- 
organize synagogues and organizations and the 
roles played in the Civil War. The filmstrip ts 
weak in some areas but can serve a definite need, 
used in conjunction with information supplied 
by the teacher. Suitable for secondary students. 


Haym Salomon — linancier of the Revolution, 
30 frames, color, 1953. distributed by the 
Filmstrip House, 432 Park Ave. South, New 
York. Sale price $4.00. 

A visual account of the life of Haym Salomon 
and his patriotic endeavors durmg the American 
Revolution. Suitable for secondary students. 


Call For The Question: The Synagogue In The 
Community. 53 frames, color, 1957, distributed 
by Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
838 Fifth Ave., New York. Sale price $6.00, 
including teacher's guide. 

A thought provoking filmstnip that portrays 
the role of the synagoguc in the field of social 
action. Recommended for high school and adult 
groups. 


Martin Buber — The Life in Dialogue, 47 frames, 
color, 1966, distributed by Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. 838 Fifth Ave., New 
York Sale price $10.00, with accompanying 
recording and two copics of a teacher's guide. 

A first rate production that depicts the life 
of the famous Jewish philosopher. Suitable for 
secondary and adult groups. 
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The Baal Shem Tov — The Teachings of the 
Hasidim, 66 frames, color, 1962, distributed b: 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 838 
Fifth Ave., New York. Sale price $11.50, 
including 12-inch LP recording and two copies 
of a teacher's guide. 

A superb production on the historical Hasidic 
movement and its founder, Highly recom- 
mended for high school and adult groups. 


David Einhom. The lather of the Union 
Prayerbook, 41 frames, color, 1960, distributed 
by Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
838 Fifth Ave., New York. Sale price $7.50, 





ancluding- twe --copies--of a —_teacher's—gunle—__ -._.-__.. 


A colorful filmstrip that portrays the life of 
an outstanding leader of the Reform movement 
in the U.S. Suitable for high school and adult 
groups. 


Anti-Semitism and World War II 
Films 


The Chosen People, 30 ininutes, 1961, dis- 
tributed by ADL of B'nai B'rith, 315 Lexington 
Ave., New York 10016. Rental price $10.00. 

A kinescope produced by NBC about a group 
of teenagers who discover that the Community 
Club they have selected for the Senior Prom will 
not admit Jews. A good script and good photo- 
graphy make it an important film on the subject 
of Anti-Semitism. However the subject of 
inter-dating may be objectionable to Orthodox 
audiences. Suitable for secondary school 
students. 


An Act of Fath, 30 minutes, 1961, distributed 
by ADL of B'na: B'rith, 315 Lexington Ave., 
New York 10016. Rental price upon request. 

A kinescope in two parts, 30 minutes each, 
that eloquently dramatizes the nobility of .he 
Danish people during World War Hand their role 
in rescuing Jews from the hands of the Gestapo, 
Suitable for sccondary students and aduits. 
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I Never Saw Another Butterfly, 30 minutes, 
1966, distributed by the National Academy for 
Adult Jewish Studies of the United Synagogue 
of America, 218 E. 70th St., New York. Rental 
price $8.50, prepaid. 

A moving film based on the book with the 
same title that contains drawings and poems of 
children at the Terezin concentration camp in 
Czechoslovakia during 1942-44. The script and 
acting are just medivere but it can be used ef- 
fectively along with the book to gencrate 
discussions of the Holocaust. Suitable for high 
school or adult groups. 


- the Leguev of Annie—1 rank,30. minutes, 1968, 


available in color from Contemporary Films, 
Mc-Graw-Hill, 1221 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York. Rental price upon request. 

Filmed im Holland, the kinescope features the 
story of Anne Frank, Appearing in the film is 
Anne's father, the only surviving member of the 
family. Though it deals with a brutal subject. 
the viewer can absorb it without inching in 
revulsion to man’s inhumamty to man, Highly 
recommended for secondary — students and 
adults. 


Ve moraidiin, 58 mmutes, 1966, distributed by 
Contemporary Films, Mc-Graw-thill, 1221 Ave. 
of the Americas. New York. Rental price 
$23.00. 

Tasteful narratton and music make this film 
excellent: program material for the study of 
history, ethics and the Jewish Community. The 
memory of the Holocaust 1s contrasted wath the 
placid hfe and attitudes im Germany today. 
Suitable for secondary seudents and adults. 


Filmstrips 


fle Anatomy of Nazism, color, 50 test-frantes, 
1962, distrrbuted by ADL of B'nar Brith. 315 
Lexington Ave.. New York 10016. Sale price 
$5.00 includmg teacher kit contammg copies of 
“The Anatomy of Nazism and ‘The Third 
Rarch im Perspective,” books, 
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The filmstrip, based on the publication of the 
same ttle, 1s an informative presentation of the 
social, cultural, economic and political workings 
of Nazism. Suitable for high school and adult 
groups. 


Anne Frank and the Holocaust, 47 frames, 
1972, distributed by Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 838 Fifth Ave., New York. Sale 
price $9.50 including narrative, 

Using photos of Anne and of the people and 
places in Amsterdam during the years of Nazi 
occupation, this  filmstrip effectively presents 
the story of Anne Frank, Suitable for young 


-children-through middle school groups, - ___ 


World Jewry 
Films 


Let My People Go, 26 minutes, 1971, dis- 
tributed by ADL of B'na B'rith, 315 Lexington 
Ave., New York. Rental price $15.00, 

A documentary showing the situation of 
Sovict Jews from a personal view. Filmed dfter 
the Leningrad Trials. the film depicts the hard- 
ships suffered by the Jews seching cart visas. 
Sutable for high sehool or adult groups, 


the Last Chapter, also mm 35 min., 90 minutes, 
1963, distrbated by Ben-Lar Productions, 311 
W. 24th St., New York. Rental price upon 
request. 

A sturmy documentary on Jewrsh history in 
Poland. An excellent: Instorrcal resource on 
Polish Jewry, showing life ma sheet! and im the 
large centers of Poland. Also deals with the Nazi 
Holocaust. Suttable for high) school or adult 
audiences 


the Ghetto Plow, color, 21 onnutes, 1960, 
distnbuted by Contemporary Films, tne. 
McGraw-Hill, 1221 Ave. of the Aimericas, New 
York. Rental price $12.50, 

A warn and vivid story of Jewish Infe in the 
shtetl of castern Europe, based on water color 
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paintings of Samuel Rithbort. 

information is recommended before showing the 

film. Suitable for high school or adult groups. 
s 


Background 


He Who Saves A Single Life, 27 minutes, 1964, 
distributed by United Hras Service, 200 Park 
Ave. So., New York. Rental is free. 

_A dramatic and graphic account of Has’ 





effort in rescuing three million Jewish refugees 
and resettling them in free lands around the 
world, A documentary showing Jews flecing 
from oppression during the last fifty years. 
Suitable for high school and adult groups. 


Jews of Moroc-o, color, 16 minutes, 1964, 
distributed by United Jewish Appeal, 1290 
Avenue of the Americas, New York. Free 
rental. 

A moving and well presented documentary 
that provides an interesting glimpse into the life 
and culture of North Afncan Jewry. The filin as 
highly reocmmended for secondary school 
students and adults. 


The Making of a Man, color, 29 minutes, 1969, 
distributed by Women's Amencan ORT, 1250 
Broadway, New York. Rental price $25.00. 

A documentary, impressive and informative, 
that deals with the Jewish community in Iran, 
its history and present day hfe. Suitable for 
high school and adult groups. 


The Pree of Silence, 29 mnutes, 1964, narrated 
by Edward G. Robinson. distributed by Chau- 
tauqua Society, 838 Fifth Avenuc, New York. 
Rental price $15.00 for one day, $20.00 for two 
days. $30.00 for one week. 

Ruseta’s discrimination toward Jews is pre- 
sented in this superb filin which stresses the 
need to alert world conscience to Antr-Semitism 
in Russta. Suitable for high school and adult 
groups. 


fevya, coler, 18 minutes, 1968, distmbuted by 
Contemporary Films, Mc-Graw-Hill, 1221 Ave. 
of the Americas, New York. 
$12.00. 
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Rental price 


A good film about the hfe of the Sholom 
Aleichem character Tevye and his seven daught- 
ers. Good artwork and music make it an ex- 
cellent film that would appeal to sophisticated 
audiences, high school and adult. 


Filmstrips 


Turkev — Jews in Distant Lands Series, Section | 
(55 frames) on Life in Istanbul, and Section fl 
(50 frames) on the Jewish communities in Izmir, 
Ankara and Edirne. In color, 1966, distributed 
by Commission on Jewish Education, Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, 838 Fifth 
Ave., New York Sale price $12.00 for both 
sections, including two copies of teacher’s guide. 

An interesting and informative filmstrip on 
Turkish Jewry that 1s suitable for secondary 
students and adult groups. 


Israel and Zionism 


A Conversation with Golda Meir, 27 minutes, 
color, distributed by the ADL of B’nai B'rith, 
315 Lexington Ave., New York, 10016. 

A look at Israel through a conversation with 
former Prime Minister Golda Meir, Suitable for 
secondary students. Rental price $10.00. 


The Nine Years of Theodor Herzl, 20 ininutes, 
color, 1954, distributed by Theodor Herzl 
Institute, 515 Park Ave., New York. Rental 
price $5.00. 

A documentary film of Herzl’s travels on 
behalf of Jewry and Isracl and his impact of 
Zionisin. Suitable for secondary students. 


A Wall In Jerusalem, 95 minutes, distributed by 
EYR Films, 78 E. 56ch St., New York 10022, 
Rental information upon request. 

An inspiring and well-made film, narrated by 
Richard Burton, dealing with the establishment 
of Israel, from Heral’s time until the present. 
Highly recommended for secondary school 
students and adults. 
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And Ye Shall Plant Trees, colur, 18 minutes, 
1967, distributed by Jewish National Fund, 42 
E. 69th St.. New York. Rental informacion 
upon request. 

Beautiful scenery and music make this film 
entertaining as well as informative. Depicts the 
agricultural programs in Isracl and includes 
scenes of children and young people partic- 


ipating in Tu Bishevat tree-planting festivitics. 
Good for high school and adult groups. 





ds Loug ds f Live, color, 17 inmutes, 1960, 
distributed by United Isracl Appeal, 515 Park 
Ave., New York. Rental price $3.50. 

An excellent production with good music and 
script describing Orthodox rehgious life in Israel. 
Shows celebrations and religious ceremonies. 
Suitable for secondary students and adulcs. 


Beyond the Wdderness, color, 30 minutes, 1961, 
distnbuted by National Committee for Labor 
Isracl, 33 E. 67th St.. New York. Free rental. 

Reahstic filin with good photography por- 
traving the conflut between the old and young 
“1 Isracl. Surtable for junior high through adult 
groups. 


Bon Loyace, color, 24 mmuts, distributed by 
the Isracl Govermment Tourtse Office, 574 Fifth 
Asc.. New York. Free rental. 

A delightful travelogue with cxcellent photo- 
graphy and musk. The film shows a young 
counle oe at motorcycle moving throughout 
Israch | Suitable for all ages over che primary 


vrades, 


The three following films are available from the 
ADL of Bin Biich, 315 Losimygton Ave. Now 
York 1006 


brah VStar of the fetish People, color, 31 
minutes, rental price SES G0, 

An filin 4000 
Instory of the fows. culminating with the State 
of bach today. Surtable for high school or adult 


cxcelleue thacing the year 


SPORES 
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Isracl. 1 Profile, 28 minutes. rental price 
$10.00. 

News commentator David Schoenprun dis- 
cusses the significance of Isracl for Americans. 
Pulitzer Prize winner Theodore White traces the 
spiritual and historic roots of contemporary 
Jewry to biblical Isracl and defines attitudes of 
Amencan Jews toward Israel. Suitable for 
advanced high ‘school Students and adults. 


fen salem. City of Davia, color, 21 imnutes, 
rental price $17.50. 

A kinescope treating the ancient city of 
Jerusalem that combines its history and con- 
temporary life, The film shows the importance 
of Jerusalem to Jews, Christians and Moslems. 
Surtable for advanced high school and adult 
groups. 


Filmstrips 


Isruel: The Land And Its People, a senes of 
seven filinserips on Isracl, sale $7.50 cach or 
$42.00 for the complete set. Distributed by 
Department of Education aud Culture, Jewish 
Agency, 515 Park Ave., New York, 


1. °This as Isracl”, Introduction, 67 frames. 

2. “Gahlee’’, 54 frames. 

3. “Harta and che Eniek'’, 68 frames. 

4.°Kinnerct and the Jordan Vallev") 58 
frames. 

5. Jerusalem and the Judean Hilly, 62 
frames. 

6." The Darom and che Negev", 66 frames. 

7.7 bel Avis and the Coastal Phin’, 68 
flaines. 


The filmserres, in color, are well planned and 
executed, ond show the hiseors. geography, 
population, econome and cultural hfe of tsracl. 
Suitable for secondary and adult groups. 
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America. New York: Bloch Publ. Co., 1954. 

A simple biographical survey of Jews in 

history and in America. Easy readwig for 
grades 6-9. 


Levinger, Lee J. A History of the Jews in the 
U.S. New York. Umon of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 1961, 

A detailed history of Jewish immigration to 
the U.S. and ther contributions to Amer- 
ican Instory. Jumor high to adult. 


Mezey, Robert. Poets | rom the Hebrew, 
Mlustrated with etchings by Moishe Smith. 
New York. Crowell, 1973. 

Poems, ancient and modern, from the Bible 
to the ewentieth century. Middle and high 
school ages. 


Newman, Lous 1. [he Hasidic Anthology. Nev 
York. Bloch Publ. Co... 1944. 
Tales and teachings of the Hasidim, sayings, 
aneedotes, proverbs and lore and wisdom. 
High school and adult, 


Oscar, Leonard. ttericdis WE New) York: 
Behrmans Jewish Book House, 1944, 
Grandfather telly Benmy how Jews helped 
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in the discovery and building of America. 
Grades 6-9. 


Pessin, Deborah. History of the Jews in Amer- 
ica. New York: United Synagogue of Amer- 
1ca, 1957. 
Originally for use in Hebrew schools, 

includes questions, activities and a biblio- 
gtaphy for each chapter. Good for all 
groups, grades 6-12. 


Reznikoff, Charles. 
hattan. 
1962. 

A collection of poetry by Charles Rcz- 
nikoff first published in 1918. 


By The Waters of Man- 
San Francisco: New Dhrections, 


Ruderman, Jerome. Jews in America. aistory, 
*A Teacher's Guide. New York. ADL — B'nai 
B'rith, 1974. 
A basic handbook for schools and hbrarics, 
includes activities, bibhographies and aud- 
io-visuals. Highly recommended for 
teachers and advanced students. 


Samuel, Rinna. Israel, Promised Land to Mod- 
ern State. New York: Golden Press, 1969. 
A lively and authoritative account of the 
growth of the state of Isracl from its 
ancient beginnings to 1967. Jumior high to 
adult. 


Schappes, Morris V. ‘The Jews in the United 
States, 4 Pictorial History, 1654 to the 
Present. New York: Citadel Press, 1958. 

Interesting and well-illustrated history, 
suitable for high school students. 


Suhl, Yuri. An Album of Jews in’ Amenta. 
New York: Franklin Watts, 1972. Illustrated 
with pictures. 

A study in photographs and words about 
the Jews in this country. Any age, the 
written material 1s very casy reading. 


Wiesel, Elie. Souls On Fire. New York. Ran- 
dom House, 1972. 


t 


Portraits and legends by Hasidic masters. 
High school and adult level. 


-—---. New York: 
1960. 
Personal experiences of thc author during 
his life in Nazi concentration camps. Bricf 


and very readable. 


secondary students. 


Night. Hill and Wang, 


Zeldis, Chayym. Seek Haven New York: The 
Reconstructionist Press, 1968. 

A collection of contemporary Jewish 
poetry: Secondary students. 


Fiction, Biographies and Biographical Novels 


Abrahams, Robert D. ‘The Commodore: The 
Adventurous Life of Uriah P. Levy. Philadel- 
phia: Jewish Publication Society, 1954. 

Ahoit the famous Jewish naval hero of the 
Wa: vt 1812. Secondary students. 


Alexander, Lloyd. The [-lagship Hope: Aaron 
Lopez. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society, 1960. 

The story of a Portuguese Marrano who 
became the leading Jew in Colonial Amer- 
ica. Good fictional biography for junior 


high school. 


Apsler, A. Northwest Proneer’ The Story of 
Louis llewchner. Philadelphia. — Jewish 
Publication Society, 1960. 

The story of an immigrant Je » who goes 
west in the 1800's. Grades 6-10. 


Blanford, B.W. Off the Capes of Delaware. 
New York: Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 1950. 

Stories of American Jewish heroes. Grades 
6-10. 


Cahan, Abraham. ‘The Rise of David Levinsky. 


New York. Harper and Row, 1917. 
An excellent novel about a Russian Jewish 
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Suitable for mature 
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immigrant in New York, his rise to wealth 
and his loss of identity. High School and 
adult. 


Cohen, F.C. Portrait of Deborah. New York. 
Julian Messner, 1961, 
The story of a Jewish high school senior 
- ~-and-her relationship witha non-Jewish boy. 
Grades 6-12. 
Emery. A. Dinmy Gordan Freshman. Phila- 
delphia: Macroe Smith, 1964. 
A book about the reactions of a Protestant 
group to the arrival of a Jewish brother and 
sister in their community. Grades 6-12. 
Fast. H. Haym Salomon’ Son of Liberty. 
New York. Messner, 1941. 
A good biography about one of the leading 
financiers of the American Revolution. 
Grades 6-10. 
Hobart. L. Strangers (mong Us New York: 
Fu..x and Wagnalls, 1957. 
The story of a Jewish girl and her family 
who move to a non-Jewish mideastcrn 
town. Grades 6-10. 


Kemelman, Harry. Sunday the Rabbi Stayed 
Home. Greenwich, Connecticut. Faweett 
Publ. Inc.. 1969. 

A mystery novel set against a background 
of Jewish culture, by the author of I-riday 
the Rabbi Slept Late and Saturday the 
Rabbi Went Hungry. Good entertainment 
for grades 6-12. 


Kuhn. LN. Phe World of Jo Davidson Phila- 
delphia. Jewish Publication Soccty of 
America, £958. 

A biography of a great sculptor who started 
infe in New York's Lower East Side. Sunt- 
able for secondary groups. 


Lewnsohn, Ludwig. Me fdand Within Phila- 
delphia.  Jewrsh Publication Society, 1968, 
A novel about che nature and mncaning of 








Jewish existence in America, High school 
to adult. 


Lewiton, M. Rachel and Herman. New York: 
Franklin Warts, 1966. 
The story of an immigrant family of the 
1900's. Grades 8-12. 


Malamud, Bernard. A New Life. New York: 


Dell Publ.,1961. 
Novel of a young man who leaves New 
York to settle into a small northeastern 
college town. High School or adult. 


Merriam, E, ‘The Voice of Liberty: The Story 
of Emma Lazarus. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1959, 

A biography of the great American poctess 
who wrote “The New Colossus” inscribed 
on the base of the Statue of Liberty. 
Grades 6-12. 


Morris. Tc-.y. Shalom Golda = New York: 
Hawthorne Books, 1971. 
A biography of Golda Meir, from a school- 
room in Milwaukee to the highest office in 
Isracl. with photographs. Gradcs 6-10. 
Mudra, M. Look Beyoud Tomorrow New 
York. Ducron. 1957. 
Story of a Jewish boy who tres to hide his 
idenuty and then changes hs mind, Grades 
7-10. 


Payne. Robert. Gerslaein London: Robert 
Hale Led.. 1962. 
A lnography of the famous New York 
composer, George Gershwin. Grades 6 


through 12. 


Lalhan Wald: the Nurse in Blue, 
Philadelphia. Jewish Publication Society of 
Aincnica. 1966. 
A biography of the founder of the Henry 
Street Settlement House in New York, 
Grades 6-12. 
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Rosenbaum, Jeannette W. Myer Myers, Gold- 
smith 1723-1795. Philadelphia. Jewish 
Publication Society, 1954. 

Interesting biography of a Colonial Jewish 
craftsmar that provides an excellent 
picture of Colonial America. Grades 7-12. 


New 
York. Fleet Press, 1972. 
Biographies of the founders of Israel from 
Herz] to Golda Mcir. Grades 6-9. 


Singer, LJ. The Family Camovsky. New York. 
Harper and Row, 1969. 

A novel about a German jewish family in 

High 


Germany and in New York City. 
school and adult. 








Vorspan, A. Giants of Justice. New York. 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
1960. 

Bricf profiles of fourteen prominent Jews 
who have had an impact on American 
demacracy. Grades 6-10. 


Wilson, J.H., Jr. Albert A. Michelson. New 
York. Messner, 1958. 
A biography about America’s first Nobel 
prize physicist. Grades 7-12. 


Wise. William. Silversmith Of Old New York, 
Myer Myers. Philadelphia: Jewish Pubh- 
cation Society, 1959. 

A biography of a Colomial silversmith, 
good for juntor high school students. 
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PART III 
THE JEWS OF CONNECTICUT 


Aims.and Objectives for Part HI 

1.‘Phe main purpose of this study 1s to present 
the history of Jewish Americans in the State 
of Connecticut so that students will be aware 
of the many contributions that Jews have 
made to the social, economic, political and 
artistic life of our state. 

2. To learn about the various periods of Jewish 
settlement in this state, including the poultry 
and dairy farmers, in order to understand the 
diverse nature of Connecticut's Jewish com- 
munity. 

3. By looking at the Jewish social organizations, 
students should become aware of the exis- 
tence of a rich Jewish cultural life in Connect- 
icut, in spite of the assimilatory processes 
that have taken place. 


HISTORY 
Early Connecticut Jews 
The earliest mention of Jews in Connecticut is 


1659, when Jewish peddlers from New Am- 
sterdam (New York), travelling up the Connect- 


‘icut River by boat to sell their wares, appeared 


in Hartford. These itinerant peddlers exchanged 
their manufactured goods for provisions and 
livestock to take back to Manhattan. Records 
indicate that by the ycar 1669 at Icast two of 
these peddlers had settled permanently in 
Hartford. The names ‘David a Jew’ and ‘Jacob a 
Jew’ are included in a list of “Families in 
Hartford with Quantity of Grain in Possession of 
Each,” dated March 9, 1969. Hartford court 
records note that in 1670 Jacob Lucena, a 
Jewish merchant, was fined £20 for “frequent 
and notorious lascivious daliance and wanton 
carriage and profers to severall women.” Lucena 
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appealed the ruling and with the help of a New 
Amsterdam Jewish leader named Asser Levy, he 
persuaded the court ‘to reduce his fine to £5. 
There is no real proof that Jews had settled in 
other parts of Connecticut during this time, but 
one could assume that if Hartford had a number 
of Jewish settlers, there may have been a few in 
_other towns and villages as well. No real Jewish 
communities were established, probably because — 
there were not enough males for a Minyan in 
any one place, and most of those first Jewish 
residents seem to have intermarried and disap- 
peared as Jews.! The early Jewish settlers faced 
tremendous difficulties in Connecticut and in 
the other New England colonies. A single man 
who wished to marry was obliged to either 
choose a Gentile wife, or travel to New York or 
Newport, Rhode Island, in search of a Jewess. 
Jews were not welcome and faced marked 
discrimination because of their religion. 
Connecticut was a Puritan colony where the 
Congregational Church and the State were one. 
Little toleration was shown even to Christians of 
dissenting denominations. The codes of New 
Haven and Hartford stated that it was illegal to 
give food or shelter to Quakers and Adamites. 
In 1662 Charles I of England issued a Connect- 
icut charter declaring that the Christian faith 
was “the only principal end of this plantation.” 
The Congregational churches were supported by 
public taxation from which none were ex- 
empted. Until 1708, when the Connecticut 
Toleration Act was passed permitting freedom 
of worship to Chnistian dissenting denomin- 
ations, attendance at Congregational religious 
mectings was obligatory. It 1s not known if this 
law was enforced with regard to the Jews, but 
they were forced to pay taxes for the support of 
the Congregational churches, as were members 
of other Christian sects. 

By the early 1700's the itinerant Jewish 
peddlers had opened permanent butcher, 
grocery and dry goods shops in Hartford and 


eee 
1. Jacob R. Marcus, The Colonial American Jew 


1492-1776. Detro. Wayne State University 
Press, 1970, p. 312. 
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they were beginning to do the same in many of 
the little towns along the northern shore of 
Long Island Sound as far east as the Connecticut 
River. Isaac de Medina, a Jewish shop kceper in 
Hartford, opened up several branch shops in 
other Connecticut towns. In the 1720's there 
was a Jewish shopkeeper in Stamford, one in 


Fairficld_and at least two in Stratiord.. Mordecai _ 


Marks, one of the Jewish businessmen who 
settled in Stratford, converted to Christianity in 
order to marry a Christian woman. When he 
died, his tombstone read, ‘a useful member of 
society, an affectionate husband, a tender 
parent, and a constant communicant of the 
Church. . .” In 1722 a German or Polish Jew 
named Asher Truby set up a business in Fair- 
field. He also was presented with the choice of 
remaining single or marrying a Gentle. He 
marned a Christian woman named Abigail 
Crane. Truby’s signature appears on a 1749 
petition of the Fairfield County storekeepers to 
the General Assembly, written in beautiful 
Hebrew characters and a second time in Latin 
script. 

Michael Judah, a resident of Norwalk from 
about 1740 until his death in the 1780's, also 
marred a Christian woman, But when a son, 
David, was born, Michael hired the New York 
Mohel to circumetse him, This 1s an interesting 
fact because norinally a Vohel will not circum- 
cise the son of a Gentile nother. Dand Judah 
served in the Revolutionary Army, then settled 
in Fairfield where he became friendly with 
Asher Truby's grandson, Ansel Trubee. 

Several Jews had settled in Derby and Middle- 
town m the carly eighteenth century, but it 
wasn't until 1755 that we have a record of a Jew 
in New Haven. Jacob Pinto, probably the son of 
Abrahain Pinto of Stratford, 1s believed to have 
come to New Haven that year. Evra Stiles, 
Yale's president: from 1778-1795, described 
Jacob as “the only Jew m town,” even though 
he did not practice Judain. Jacob muarricd a 
Christan woman vamed Thankful. and had 
three sons. Abraham, Solomon and Wilham. 
All three of these sons were graduated from Yale 
and all three served in the Contmental Army. 


Two other Jewish brothers are menvoned in 
New Haven records: Ralph and Isaac Isaacs. 
Both were Yale graduates and there is evidence 
that at some point both had converted to 
Christianity. 

Tne next mention of Jewish residents in New 
Haven appears in the September 13, 1772 entry 
of Ezra Stiles’ diary. Se ee 

This Summer past a Family of Jews settled 

here, the first real Jews (except two Jew 

Brothers Pintos who renounced Judaism 

and all Religion) that settled in N. Haven, 

They came from Venice, sat down some 

lntle Time at Eustana in W. Indies, and 

lately removed here. They are three Brothers 

(Adults) with an aged Mother, and a Widow 

and her Children, berg in all about 10 or 8 

Souls Jews, with six or 8 Negroes. Last 

Saturday they kept holy: Dr. Hubbard was 

sent [for one of their sick]. He told me the 

Family were worshiping by themselves in a 

Room m which were Lights and a suspended 

Lamp. This 1» the first Jewish Worship in 

New Haven... but they are not eno’ to 

constitute and become a Synagogue, for 

which there must be 12 Men at least. [This 1s 
incorrect: there need be only 10]. So that if 

there should, hereafter be a Synagogue m 

N.H. it must not be dated from this.2 
This Italian Jewish family stayed only a few 
years m New Haven, agam leaving the Pintos as 
the only Jews in town. 

Connecticut records tell us something about 
the economic actwitics m which Jews were 
engaged during this colomal period. In 1726 
two Jews wrote the followmg petition for a 
fishing monopoly: 

“To the Honorable, the Governor and 
Company of His Magesty’s Colony of Con- 
necticut, m General Court: Asscmblyed on 
May 12. Anno Domin 1726, 

“The humble petition of Mordecay Gomes, 
of the aty of New York, and Isaac Jacobs, of 





2. Franklin B. Dexter, ed.. Phe Literary Diary 
of Esra Stiles. New York: Charles Scribners’ 
Sons, 1901, Volume One, p. 283. 
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Branford, in the Colony of Connecticut, 
merchants, humbly sheweth: 
“That Your Honours’ petitioners have, at 
great charge, travell, and expence, for a long 
time maintained and supported a skillfull and 
knowing person in those parts of the world 
where the fishery of porporses 1s best known 
and most practised, in order to attain a 
competent knowledge therein. 
And whereas they have now gamed a sure 
method of improving and perfecting the same, 
which they humbly conceive will be in a short 
time of great benefit and advantage to the 
publick, as allso of long duration after your 
petitioners may have injoyed the same, for 
such a term of years as to Your Honours shall 
seem meet. 
“And as Your Honours are very generous 
encourragers of arts and sciences and all 
usefull knowledge. your petitioners presume 
to hope that trade, so necessary to support 
them, will receive some share of your favour. 
And certam they are that, if the prayer of this 
petition be considered by Your Honours, 
what they have to propose will very much 
advance and enlarge the same with respect to 
Europe, 
“Your petoners therefore most humbly 
pray that Your Honours will give them leave 
to bring in a bill for granting to your peti- 
tioners the sole fishery of porpoises within 
this colony for the space of ten years, under 
such restrictions and [imitations as upon the 
face of the said bill will more at large 
appear...” 
The petition was not granted. Although the 
members of the Connecticut Lower House voted 
in favor of the request, the petition was defeated 
in the Upper House. The document ts of in- 
terest because it ts che first record m Amertean 
history that links Jews with che fishing mdustry. 

A similar petition was submitted to Connect- 
icut’s General Assembly by Samuc! Delucena of 


3. Connecttcut State Library, Connecticut Ar- 
chives, Industry, 1708-1789, Scries I, Vol. 1, 
Documents 213-214. 


Norwalk in 1765 for a monopoly on the 
manufacture of potash. After acquiring suf- 
ficient knowledge and equipment for the 
production of potash, Delucena asked the 
General Assembly ro prohibit the production of 
potash within a radius of twenty miles of his 
factory in Norwalk. His petition was granted. 
However, it appears that_the factory never 
produced any potash. By the end of the Revolu- 
tion, Delucena was engaged in another economic 
venture — looking for sulphur mines. This 
venture was also a failure. Delucena later settled 
in Philadelphia and then in New York where all 
records of his existence end. 

The years immediately pnor to the Revolu- 
tion found Connecticut's tiny Jewish population 
scattered in various parts of the state. When the 
British took control of New York and Newport, 
loyal patriots flocked across the borders of the 
neighboring colonics of Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts. In Connecticut they 
settled mostly along the Boston Post Road in 
Fairficld County. One of the Jewish families 
who took shelter in Stratford was the Seixas 
family. Isaac and his wife fled to Stratford from 
Newport when che British invaded that city. 
They were joined by thew two sons from New 
York, Benjamin and Gershom Mendes, the 
Hazzan from New York’s Shearith Isracl congre- 
gation. Gershom carried with him the Scrolls of 
the Torah for safekeeping. - 

While in Stratford, Isaac Seixas arranged for 
the marrage of his son Benjamin to Ziporah 
Levy of Philadelphia This 1s the lecter that Isaac 
wrote to Ziporah’s father: 


Stratford, Novemb. 13, 1778. 
Mr. Hayman Levy, 
S‘r: 

It is at the request of my son Ben, Seixas 
that | presume to trouble you: with this, to 
acquaint you that he has inform’d Its nother 
and my sclf that he has a very great regard for 
y’t daughter, Miss Ziporah Levy, and shou'd 
thitk himself very happy if he cou'’d obtwun 
your consent and approbation, as well as your 
amiable spouse's, and all others connected 
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with the young lady, m permetting him soon 
to be joined to her im the sacred bonds of 
matrimony. 

We have no manner of objection thereto, 
and most sincerely wish ie may meet with 
your parental approbation, and that it may 
prove a source of joy and happiness co all our 
fanuhes, | hope this may find you, good Mrs, 
Levy, all the children and conexions enjoying 
perfect health. Mrs. Seixas and all our family 
join with ine in our most respectfull saluta- 
tions, and I remain, s’r, 

Your most obedient and humble servitor 
Isaac Seixas, 


The Seixas brothers did not stay long in Con- 
necuieut, going first co Philadelphia and then 
back to New York when che Revolution ended. 
Gershom became rabb1 of Shearnth [sracl and 
Benjani became one of New York's leading 
Jewish citizens and a founder of the New York 
Stock Exchange.” 

There were other Jews in Stratford at this 
ume and at is beleved that Connecticut's first 
Jewish religious service with the required 
Manyan of ten was held there in 1776, 

Another distinguished New York family that 
moved to Connecticut durmg the Revolution 
were the Simsons, who took up residence in 
Danbury. Wilton and Norwalk. The father, 
Joseph, was the president of Shearith Israel and 
was a Hebrew scholar of some renown, While in 
Wilton, Joseph received a visit from Ezra Sules, 
who was onpressed with Iny reputation asa 
student of Hebrew and with his colleetion of 
Hebrew Iiterature. Among the refugees in 
Norwalk were the Mears family. 
Samson was an agent for Aaron Lopes, an miter- 
With hint were hes 


Samson 


national shapprg merchane 


4 Pubhcanons of che Amercan Jewish Histor: 
tcal Soaety. XXVIL Walthani, Mass: Anreerican 
Jewssh Hiscomcal Society, 1920. pp. 171-172. 


4. Jacob R. Marcus, Cortical Studi sur Vinenean 
foot History New York Keay Publishing 
House, 1978. Volume Onc. p. 9. 


sisters and their husbands, Solomon Simson, 
Asher Myers and Myer Myers. 

Myer Myers, the famous silversmith fron New 
York, had come to Norwalk in 1776. The year 
before, Myers had been recommended by 
Benjamin Henshaw of Connecticut's State 
Assembly to take charge of a lead refining 
operation in Middletown, Because of the_ 
desperate need for bullets, Connecticut was 
anxious to develop its lead smelting refineries. 
Henshaw described Myers as “honest and 
skillfull’’ and an expert refiner, There 1s no 
record chat Mycrs was offered or accepted the 
job. 

There were many other Jews present in 
Connecticut dung the Revolution. A detailed 
account of them may be found in “Light On 
Early Conneeticut Jewry’ in Marcus’ Cnitical 
Studies in Amencan Jewish History 

The patriots who took refuge in the settle- 
ments around Fairfield soon discovered that 
they would have been safer had they stayed in 
New York City, From 1777 to 1779 the 
English were in possession of Long Island and 
the Sound and were periodically raiding the 
towns along the Sound in what 1s now Fairfield 
County. The ciuzens of Norwalk petitioned the 
Conncceicut state authorities for an armed vessel 
that would patrol their shores. 

In 1779 the British General Tryon launcheu 
brutal attacks on New Haven, Fairfield and 
Norwalk, burning and pillaging — barns, 
churches and homes. Most of Norwalk's citizens 
fled up the river co Wilton. From Wilton, 
Samson Mears wrote the following account of 
Tryon’s raid in a letecer to Aaron Lopez. 

Wilton, July 30,1779. 

Mr. Aaron Lopes, 

Dear Sir: 

The Oth ise. ina great hurry bE address'd a 
few lines to vou, accompanying your leather 
breeches. shins, and snuff p'r Mr. Wenth- 
worth, which EP hope has been sate deliv'd 
you. 

My apprehension thet ct the destruction of 
Norwalk was realized carly m the Morning of 
the Tth. To discribe the scone with all its 
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horroi: and the distress of its inhabitants 
require a much abler pen tian mine. The 8th 
in the morning the approach of the savage 
enemy as far as Green's Farms (about five or 
six miles from Norwalk) threatened me with 
their immediate visitation, and I was fortu- 
nate enough to get the goods I sent you 
among some of our cloathing and removed a 
few miles out of the town till Wenthworth 
could carry them further. And as the progress 
of the enemy was by some means stop’d, we 
improved the remainder of that and the next 
day in removing our numerous family, with 
what effects we could procure teams, to carry 
off to some small distance from the town. 
And altho we were closely employed till the 
hour of Sabbath, we were oblidged (from the 
difficulty of procuring teams) to leave a 
considerable part of furniture and other 
valuable effects in our respective dwellings, 
that has to the great distress of some of our 
famihes been consumed with the houses, and 
is most extensively felt by Myer and Asher 
Mycr[s] and M[oses] Isaacs, the two former 
being deprived of a very considerable part of 
their tools. 

In this reduced situation we were going 
from house to house soliciting a shelter. and 
happy we were tu get into the meanest cot. 
We truly realized the Anniversary Scason with 
all its gloom * at our predecesors cxper- 
ienced, [The anniversary of the fall of the 
Temple in Jerusalem was observed July 
22nd. | 

Judge of our situation when a room of 
about twelve feet square cont(aine|‘d 
between twenty and thirty persons, old and 
young, from Frnday tll Sunday morning, 
when the attack on the town (which was 
about three miles distance) was pronounced 
by an incessant firing of cannon and mus- 
quetry and the awful appearance of vast 
columns of sraoak ascending from the confla- 
grated buildings. This scene ternfied the 
women and children that they thought their 
assylem no longer safe there and precipitately 
set_off, some on foot and some 1n a waggon 
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further up the country. And what added to 
our distress was an incessent rain when we 
were so illy provided against it, not having a 
cloak in company, nor a shift of cloathes with 
us, they being scattered about the country 
wherever we could get a tcamster to carry 
them. So that we were oblidged to dry them 
on our backs, and we continued to rove from 
place to place till this hospitable roof of Mr. 
Aaron Cardoza’s was humancly open’d to ou 
usc, with every fmendly service he can con- 
trive to ender us, and we cannot reflect on 
his benevolence without receiving a consider- 
able aleviation to our calatnitous circum- 
stances. 

As his house ts but small for the families in 
it at present contains, and he has turn’d out 
of the best apartments, we shall make our 
stay no longer here then to collect our scat- 
tered effects and get provided with some 
place more to our respective convemences. 
And until we obtain that, you tnay direct any 
letters you may please to honor me with, to 
the place, to the care of our present hospit- 
able host. ... 

Your ever estecin’d friend 
‘ry humble servant, 
Samson Mears. 


When the Revolutien ended, most of the 
Jewish refugees includ? 1, the Mears, the Sunsons 
and the Seixases, returned to New York or 
Newport. Those wl remamed permanently 
were assimilated into the dommant Congrega- 
tionalist society and did not remam Jewish by 
religion. As far as we know. no cffort was inade 
to establish a Jewish religious community until 
well into tue mneteenth century. There were 
certainly more economic possibthitics to be 
found in New York and Newport: and on the 

olitical scene Jews were not granted cqual 





6. Lopez Papers, Newport Historical Socity 
Library. (Published om J.R. Marcus’ farly 
American Jewry, Volume One. Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publ. Soc. of America, 1951, pp. 
171-174. 
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rights until the 1843 amerdment to the Con- 
necticut constitution stated that “the Jews 
who may desire to unite and form religious 
societies, shall have the same rights and privi- 
leges which are given to Christians of every 
denomination.” 

Two factors brought about the establishment 
of permanent Jewish communnties in Connect- 
rcut. First was the 1843 amendment granting 
Jews the right to officially meet for rehgious 
services. Secondly, the German immuegration 
period of the 1840's brought a more substantial 
number of Jews to Connecticut, most of whom 
settled in Hartford, New Haven, Bndgeport, 
New London and Waterbury. 


First official synagogue m Hartford, called Touro Hall 


Hartford 
Hartford's first organized Jewish congre- 
gation, Beth Isracl, was officially established in 
1843. The the home of 


members met in 


C. Rothenberg on Sheldon Street By 1850 there 


were over two hundred Jews tn Hartford and 
Beth Isracl congregation acquired a church 
building on Main Street which they called Touro 
Hall. The synagogue eventually moved to 
Farmmgton Avenue in West Hartford where it ts 
located today. Temple Beth Isracl began as an 





orthodox congregation, but the influence of the 
German Reform movement quickly changed the 
character of the congregation which subse- 
quently became Reform. As more and more 
Jews scttled in Hartford, Conservative and 
Orthodox synagogues were also founded. Today 
Hartford has the largest Jewish population in the 
state. 

One of the carly German Jews to settle in 
Hartford was Gerson Fox. After peddling fora 
while, he opened a small shop for fancy goods 
on. Main Street that developed into G. Fox and 
Company. A complete history of Hartford's 
Jews, hsted in the bibhography, was prepared 
by Morris Silverman. 

New Haven 

There was a significant Jewish conmmunity in 
New Haven during the 1840's. Connecticut's 
first official Jewish congregation, Mishkan Isracl, 
was formed there m 1840, but it was not dedi- 
cated unul 1843. At first the small group rented 
a hall in the Brewster Building, but in 1856 a 
bequest by Judah Touro made possible the 
purchase of a synagogue building on Court 
Street. The New Haven Daily Register printed 
the following account on July 12, 1856: 

The consecration of the Hebrew Synagogue 

in Court Street took place yesterday... .A 

considerable sum has been expended in fitting 

up the building [formerly the Third Congre- 
gational Church]. .. .The arrangements about 
the altar, ark and pulpit are quite umque and 

tasty... The music was very fine and im- 

pressive and tenor solos struck us as being 

quite as sweet and artistic as almost any heard 
in Opera... A contribution was also taken up 
which was liberally responded to by both 

Gentiles and Hebrews. 

Many innovations were imtroduced mto this 
liberal temple: a chor, the family pew and an 
organ. Mishkan Israel. like most of the congre- 
gations of this pertod, became Reform. 


Bridgeport 
The first Jews recorded in’ Bridgeport were 
the German Jewish merchants Pickvey Lesser, 
and Moses and Bernhard Klem. They came from 
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New York City in the early 1850's and opencd a 
dry goods store. They were joined by other 
German Jews and soon there were enough Jews 
in Bridgeport :~ 2etablish a permanent Jewish 
community. The city’s first congregation, called 
B'nai Israel, was formed in 1859 and followed 
the Reform Judaism of Germany. In 1863 the 
congregation started a Hebrew school for their 
children and the Jewish community continued 
to grow. For more than fifty years religious and 
education meetings were held in various homes 
and stores. In the carly 1900’s a real Temple 
was built which served the community for forty 
years. In 1958 a new Temple was dedicated 
which, interestingly, was made possible largely 
through the donation of a devout Christian 
named Summer Simpson. A complete history of 
the Jews of Brdgeport 1s currently being pre- 
pared .nder the direction of Mrs. Lawrence 
Lesser who has been accumulating material for 
Many years. 


New London 

A Jewish cotnmunity in New London got a 
later start than the other main arcas of German 
Jewish settlement. Joseph J. Schwartz, his wife 
and son settled there in 1860. The first re- 
corded birth of a Jew in New London was 
Schwartz son Fredenck in 1863. The Schwartz 
family was soon joined by other German Jews 
and a Reform congregation, the Achim Sholom 
Congregation, was established. In 1878 they 
purchased a cemetery plot. A complete history 
of the Jewish community of New London was 
written by Esther Sulman in 1957, entitled 4 
Goodly Heritage (listed in the bibliography). 


Waterbury 

Waterbury public records indicate that there 
were some German Jews present before 1850, 
bur the first Jewish congregation was not 
formed until i872. Forty Gerinan Jews, under 
the leadership of Mr. and Mrs. Maier Kaiser, Mr. 
and Mrs. Isidore Chase, Mr. and Mrs. Isador 
Mendelssohn and Mr. and Mrs. Solomon Levy, 
met znd conducted services along Orthodox 
lines. However, as the community grew and the 
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Reform movement in the United States flour- 
ished, this first congtegation gradually shifted 
away from Orthodoxy and adopted the Union 
Prayer Book with its liberal Itturgy. This 
Reform congregation, called Temple Isracl, did 
not have a permanent synagogue building until 
1921. 

As the castern European immigrants began to 
settle in Waterbury, there arose a need for an 
Orthodox synagogue. At first they met in the 
home of Isaac Gancner, the President of the 
congregation. In 1900 a house was purchased 
on Canal Street that was converted into a 
synagogue. Since that time a great many benefit 
socictics and benevolent associations have been 
formed in Waterbury. 

Mrs. Sarah Katzman Klicr of Waterbury 
prepared a short history of the Jewish commun- 
ity of Waterbury in 1974. A copy may be 
obtamed on loan from “The Peoples of Connect- 
icut” Jewish Resource Kit, Learning Resources 
Arca, U-32, University of Connecticut, Storrs; or 
from Mrs. Kher, 306 Willow St., Waterbury by 
purchase. 


The Cwil War 


During the Civil War years Connecticut's 
Jewish population numbered less than fifteen 
hundred. The American Jewish Yearbook 
estimates 1492 Jews were living in Connecticut 
in 1877. The following 1s a Ist of Connecticut 
Jews who served in the Union Army: 

Name Regiment 
Samuel Cantrowitz 
Samuel Cline 
Henry Cohen 
Harry Dettelbach 
Charles Dry fuss 
Henry Harris 
Nathan Hoshland 
Julius Isaac 


10th Infantry 
26th Infantry 

7th Infantry 
10th Infantry 
10th Infantry 
10th Infantry 

7th Infantry 
10th Infantry 


ery — a 


7.Simon Wolf, The American Jew As Patriot, 
Soldier and Citizen. Boston: Gregg Press, 1972, 
p. 127. 
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Louis Lauber 
Leon Newman 
Samuel Rosenthal 
Simon Rosenthal 


10th Infantry 

3rd Infantry 
10th Infantry 
10th Infantry 


Ludwig Schiff 10th Infantry 
Moses Straus 70th Infantry 
——-— Wertheimer 10th Infantry 
S. Wolfsohn 7th Infantry 


With the arrival of the eastern European Jews 
in the 1880's the Jewish communities in 
Connecticut really started to expand. This 
period of heavy Jewish immigration continued 
through the 1920’s and by 1927 there were 
91,500 Jews in the state. The castern Europeans 
formed their own traditic: «i congregations and 
brought about a total 1. norphosis in the 
sociology of Connecticut's jewish communities. 

The first eastern European Jew to settle in 
New London was Samuel Cott. He left his 
native Lith .ania in 1885 and settled in New 
London where he opencd a small watch repair 
shop. One of the Cott family later opened the 
Cott Beverage Company. 


G 
IT'S 


TO BE :;000! 


Bessie Bloom Wessel. on. of the first 
sociologists to realize the importance of ethnic 
studics, was born in the Ukraine in 1889 and 
was brought to the Umea States at age two. 
She graduated fron, Brown University. ree «ved 
her Ph.D. from Columbia and became a 
professor of sociology at Connecticut College. 
The archives of “The Peoples of Connecticut” 
project contain Wessel’s scrapbooks of articles 
concerning New London's ethnic cominunities, 
as well is instructional materials that she used in 


her classes. 




















Sophie Tucker, born in Odessa and brought to 
the United States while still an infant, rose to 
fame as a singer and Broadway star. She began 
her career singing in her father’s Kosher 
restaurant on Front Street in Hartford. 

The noted Yiddish poet and writer B. Kovner, 
settled in New Haven. An interesting account of 
his arrival in 1892 appeared in the Yiddish 
newspaper Zukunfe. 

“1 will here relate the experience of my 
first May day in America. I arrived in the 
Golden Land at the end of January, 1892. It 
was on a ten dollar ship’s ticket. There was 
tremendous competition among Jewish 
brokers in that era. Hence the low cost for an 
Atlantic crossing. The price of passage being 
such a bargain, my aunt and sister in New 
Haven held council with cach other. They 
decided to share evenly in the fare and sent 
for me. In turn, my father scrounged 
together some twenty gulden and I set out 
from Galicia in mid-winter for the strange, 
faraway world. 

“I took with me a rye bread, a herring, 
two shirts, two handkerchiefs, a pair of 
Tephillin and two small books of poetry, one 
by Zunser and the other by Ehrenkrantz, The 
books were given to me as gifts by my dear 
friend, a baker's son. With this motley 
collection under arm, | bid farewell to my 
hometown, Dynow. My mother cricd as my 
father sighed. It was a miserably blizzardy 
day when I took my leave. 

“The ship on which ! sailed was an ancient 
and decrepit vessel. In fact, this was her final 
voyage. So she ploughed slowly the ocean, a 
long trip of seventcen days duration, After 
all, what washer hurry? The ocean was going 
to be there for a long time yet. But how 
mercilessly that fierce Atlantic buffeted her 
about. In the second weck of our endless 
voyage, on a black, stortny night, the occan 
seemed to conspire with inordinate ferocity 
against the S.S. Damia. It scemed a struggle 
to the death, as far as the ocean was con- 
cerned. But the sturdy. old vessel was 








damned if she was going to let herself die in 
mid-ocean. Moreover she found allies among 
the devout passengers in her hold. They took 
to reciting Psalms with a fervor, spurred on in 
their devotions Fy their hysterical women- 
‘olk und thei: wailing infants. By dawn the 
waves simmered down. The winds had blown 
themselves out and the old ship moved ahead 
once more at her slow, steady pace. The 
Psalm-saycrs knew that God had hcarkened to 
their praycrs. 

“At last we arrived and disembarked at 
New York's Castle Garden. A representative 
of the Baron de Hirsch Society took me to an 
immigrant shelter at 5 Essex Strect and sent 
off a telegram to my sister and aunt in New 


Haven, instructing them to come down for me. 


The following morning they arrived and-we 
had ourselves a warm reunion. They took me 
with them by train to New Haven. On arnval, 
I was permitted a two-week respite at the end 
of which ume my uncle Yotsef Levine gave 
me some practical advice: ‘Here in America,’ 
he counseled me, ‘a craftsman is far more 
esteemed than a rabbi, a cantor or any kind of 
clergy for that matter.’ My sister and aunt 
concurted most heartily with Uncle Yousef. 

“Whereupon I was soon apprenticed to a 
tailor. During my apprenticeship | discovered 
that there was a union of tailors which I 
quickly joined. 1 learned, too, that New 
Haven had a branch of the Socialist Labor 
Party (S.L.P.) and that a certain Professor 
Daniel DeLeon was its leader. In addition, I 
found in New Haven an Anarchist group led 
by Dr. Mandell and a tailor by the name of 
Bonoff. Both of them were fiery speakers 
and sharp debaters. I found a dramatic club 
led by Sam Torenberg. He later went on to a 
successful acting career in the New York 
Yiddish theatre. With «orenberg in the New 
Haven drama group was Isidor Zolotarcfsky 
who became a well-known Yiddish play- 
wright. They successfully produced Gold- 
fadden’s Bobbe Yachne and the Tzvei Kuni- 
Lemmelo. Within this lively cultural sphere 
which New Haven offered, | found myself at 
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once involved in all four directions. Each 
mght was another joyous celebration for me. 

“There was once a very talented baritonc- 
singer in New Haven, Ketleroff. He per- 
formed at all Socialist celebrations singing 
largely the poems of Morris Rosenfeld. These 
had been set to music. I loved Ketleroff’s 
singing and was particularly moved by his 
rendition of Rosenfeld's ‘Tefillah Le-oni 
(Prayer of the Poor Man). I quickly mastered 
that song and came to know, through Ket- 
leroff, the songs of David Edelstat which were 
especially popular among the Anarchists. 

“I developed a veritable passion for all of 
Morris Rosenfeld’s poetry and it was my 
fondest wish to have the privilege of knowing 
the poet personally some day. And the dream 
very soon came to fruition! It was on May 1, 
1892. I was supposed to march in the local 
May Day parade sponsored by the S.L.P. 
But before setting out on that mission I 
headed for Oak Street to pick up my favorite 
newspaper. I came into Maa Sach’s book- 
store. He stocked all of the Yiddish news- 
papers: the Arbeiter Tzeitung, Der lolks 
Advocat, Die Yiddishe Gazetten, the Yiddishe 
Tageblatt and Der Yiddisher Herold — Mr. 
Sachs was a young man with a shock of 
black, curly hair, a short pointed beard and a 
beautiful forehead. With Max Sachs there was 
a visitor. He introduced me to the man, 
saying. ‘I'd hke you to meet the famous 
Yiddish poet, Morns Rosenfeld. Then 
turning to Rosenfeld, he informed him: ‘Tins 
young man ts an ardent admirer of yours. He 
knows your poctry well and I'm certain that 
he'd be delighted to help sell your book.’ 

“Whereupon Rosenfeld proceeded to tell 
me that he was on tour through Jewish 
communities with his latest work. The 
volume was priced at one dollar a copy. 
However, if here and there a buyer was 
willing to be more generous, he would not be 
reluctant to accept such occasional largesse. 
‘I have with me about one hundred copies,’ 
said Rosenfeld, ‘and I'd like soincone to make 
the rounds of New Haven Jewish homes.’ 
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What a golden opportumy, 1 thought to 
myself, to be of help for a renowned poet. I 
immediately volunteered. In my enthusiasm | 
forgot altogether about my May Day march- 
ing plans. . . it was a beautiful cay for 
walking. We proceeded to make our way 
from house to house in the Jewish neighbor- 
hood. I led; Rosenfeld followed. I would 
knock on the door. Hardly had the door been 
opened for us when I would blurt out the 
message. ‘This is the famous Yid2ish poet 
Morris Rosenfeld of New York City. He has 
brought with him a volume of his superb 
poetry. The price 1s only one dollar.’ Rosen- 
feld would say nothing. He would merely 
smile benignly. And the response to my 
presentation was heartening. In some homes 
they pleaded that we stay for a kalten trunk 
and some tzubeissen, but we were cager to 
get on with the task at hand. Here and there 
more affluent New Haveners offered as much 
as five and ten dollars per volume. Thus did 
we enter Jewish homes from early morning 
until ten o'clock that night. We sold some 
ninety-two copies. The total realized came to 
one hundred and twenty-four dollars. 

“I took Morris Rosenfeld to the home of 
Sam Neveloff on Washington Street where the 
poet was to spend the mght. He was traveling 
to Boston the following morning. As we 
shook hands in farewell at Neveloff's, 1 
thought for a certainty that Rosenfeld would 
offer me the gift of one book. I had shlepped 
on a long day’s trek with him. It had been a 
successful effort. . . But Rosenfeld intimated 
nothing of the sort by cither word or act. 
Whercupon I turned to Sam Neveloff and 
asked him to lend me one dollar. Which he 
graciously did. I gave Rosenfeld the bill. He 
gave me a book and my day with the Work- 
ingman’s Poet was at an end on May 1, 
1892,"°8 





8. "The Zukunft.” May, 1944. 
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The pattern for most of the urban areas of Con- 
necticut has been the same. The German Jews 
arnved first and established liberal synagogues 
Then came the eastern Europern Yidk 1sh- 
speaking Jews who formed Orthodox and Con- 
servative congregations. The most recent 
groups of Jewish immigrants to arrive in Con- 
necticut are the survivors of Hicler’s Holocaust. 
In many cases they formed new congregations, 
such as Tikvoh Chadoshoh tn Bloomfield. 
The rabbi of Beth Hillel tn Bloomfield 1s Dr. 
Philip Lazowski, who was born tn “White 
Russia"near the Polish border. He was eleven 
when the Germans invaded his village. In his 
recently published book, Fasth and Destiny (Fox 
Press, Hartford), Dr. Lazowsk: tells the thrill- 
ing story of his escape from the Nazis, his sur- 
vival in the forests of Russia and his eventual 


arrival in Harttord. 
It would be an impossible undertaking to go 


into detail regarding each Jewish community in 
our state. Interesting research projects may be 
done by students with regard to their own 
particular areas Useful sources of information 
are the records maintained by Jewish historical 
societies, such as those of the Jewish Historical 
Society of Greater Hartford, 335 Bloomfield 
Avenuc, Hartford; Conaccticut branches of 
national Jewish organizations listed on page 145; 
commemoration booklets produced by many of 
the Jewish congregations in Connecticut: and 
interviews with Jewish community leaders or 
immigrants in your area. In addition to these 
avenues of original research, there are several 
published histories of Connecticut Jewry. These 
are listed in the bibliography. 

* Today the largest Jewish populations arc 
found in. 


Hartford 23,0009 
New Haven 20,000 
Bridgeport 14,500 


The total Jewish population in Connecticut 1s 





9. Population in 1973 according to the 1974-75 
American Jewish Yearbook. 
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just under 100,000 or about three and one-half 
per cent of Connecticut’s entire population. 
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THE JEWISH FARMING COMMUNITIES!° 


The eastern European Jews introduced a new 
element into the sociological make-up of Con- 
necticut Jewry: dairy and poultry farming. The 
primary reason for the establishment of Jewish 
farming communitics in the castern United 
States was the relocation work of the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund. Baron Maurice de Hirsch vrs a 
German Jewish philanthropist born in Munich in 
1831. He believed that agriculture would 
provide a secure future for the Jewish immi- 
grants in the United States and Palestine. In 
1891 the Baron de Hirsck Fund commenced 
operations whereby money was made available 
to Jewish families who wished to purchase small 
farms. The first such community sponsored by 
the de Hirsch Fund was located in southern New 


OD, 


10. All information about Connecticut Jewish 
farming communitics 1s derived from The 
History of the Jewish barmer in Uastern Con- 
necticut, by Morton Gordon, an unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, 1974, which the author 
sencrously made available to us. 
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Jersey. Others followed in Connecticut. In 
1891 the United Hebrew Charities of New York 
City sent a group of immigrants to work in a 
dress factory in Colchester. Very soon after that 
they were aided by the de Hirsch Fund to 
purchase old abandoned dairy farms in the 
countryside surrounding Colchester. Other 
Jewish immigrants followed their cxample and 
by 1900 there were Jewish farm settlements in 
Chesterfield, Uncasville, Norwich, Lebanon, 
Niantic and Moodus. The reason that Conncct- 
icut was a popular place of settlement among 
the Jewish farmers is given in the American 
Jewish Yearbook — 1900- 
Established dairy farms are offered for sale in 
New England at a price less than the cost of 
the buildings on them. Their abandonment is 
due to death or old age of their owners, 
whose children, attracted to the cities and to 
professional occupations are willing to sell 
their ancestra’ ".omestcads at a great sacrifice. 
Jewish immigrants coming from the villages of 
the Pale of Settlement in Russia are ready 
buyers of dairy faims, because they were 
accustomed to dairy pursuits in the old 
home.! 
Other Jewish nnmigrants purchaszd tobacco 
farms m Rockville and Ellmgton. A few tried 
vegetable farming near New Haven. The farmers 
had a difficult time getting started. Connect: 
icut’s soil is poor, the weather is unreliable, and 
many of those who went into farming knew 
little about at. Farmers’ organizations were 
formed for the purpose of exchanging infor- 
mation. Through much hard work and suffering 
the immigrant farmers inanaged to prosper. By 
1927 there were an estimatd one thousand 
Jewish farmers in Connecticut. Dairy farming 
dechned. There was an increased interest in 
poultry farming because it is less strenuous and 
requires less of an investment. The great major- 
ity of the Jewish refugees who settled in 
Connecticut between 1933 and 1945 also turned 





11, Report on the “Baron de Hirsch Fund.” 
American Jewish Yearbook, 1899-1900, p. 45. 























to poultry farming, although there were about 
thirty German Jews who purchased dairy farms 
in Windham and New London counties. 
Subsequent atrivals of displaced persons after 
World War II brought about the establishment of 


additional Jewish communitics im castern 
Connecticut. Damelson became an important 
Jewish center. The Jewish farmers of castern 
Connecticut formed their own organization 
called “The Farband of Jewish Farmers in 
Connecticut." One of the functions of the 
“Farband” was to hold an annual memorial 
service on April 12 for the victims of the 
holocaust so that “.. American Jews would not 
be allowed to forget the fate of 6,000,000 
European Jews.’ This organization was most 
active m Colchester and Daniclson. 

The number of small farms m Connecticut has 
been decreasing, but the more successful ones 
have increased tn size and volume. One of the 
largest poultry business.s in the state is the 
Colchester Egg Company. This important 
business was developed by Julius Rytman, a 
former displaced person who settled in Norwich 
in 1949. He started out on a small dairy farm, 
later expanded Ins activities to includ. the 
milling of feed, and finally went into the egg 
business. 

The cra of the small poultry farmer has just 
about ended. Those who remain sell to local 
stores and restaurants. Datry farmers have been 
faced with the same dilemma. Big business 
concerns and cooperatives have forced most of 
the smaller farms out of competition. 

In 1938 a group of seventeen Jewish farmers 
founded the Central Connecticut Fartners’ 
Cooperative Association with its headquarters m 
New Haven. In 1941 the Association purchased 
an old building in Manchester and went into 
the feed mill business. By the 1960's the Coop 
had grown to a membership of over three 
hundred and had expanded the business to the 
Midwest. — Largely through the efforts of 
Emanucl Hirth, a Jewish farmer from New 
London who became the manager of the Coop, 
the business continucd to grow and became 
highly successful. 
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CONNECTICUT'S SEPHARDIM 


The only known distinctly Sephardic 
community in Connecticut today is the Sep- 
hardic Congregation: of Greater Hartford. This 
congregation was established by seven families 
who left Turkey around 1917 and settled in the 
Hartford arca. They came from Istanbul 
(Constantinople) and izmir (Smyrna). 

The original founders of this congregation 
brought with them their knowledge of Ladino or 
Judesmo, the medieval Judco-Spanish dialect of 
the Sephardic Jews. After the expulsions from 
Spain and Portugal in 1492 and 1498, many 
Sephardic Jews settled in Turkey. For four 
hundred years they continued to usc this dialect. 
In a little more than a half a century in the 
United States, however, the use of Ladino has 
diminished to almost nothing. A spokesman for 
the Sephardic Congregation of Greater Hartford 
indicates that there 1s now an increasing interest 
among their young members to revive the use of 
this language in an cffort to preserve at least a 
part of their umque culture. 

Today the Sephardic Congregation of Greater 
Hartford has grown to around fifty members 
composed of Sephardun from Israel, Morocco, 
Greece, Iran, Iraq and Turkey. The congre- 
gation docs not have its own synagogue building, 
but meets in Temple Emanuel, 160 Mohegan 
Drive, West Hartford. Services are held only on 
the High Holy Days, but the Sephardim meet 
several times throughout the year for social 
events. 

The main objective of the congregation 18 to 
raise. money for Isracl’s underprivileged Sep- 
hardim who inigrated from Africa and the 
Middle East after 1948: and to merease aware- 
ness among the youth regarding the Sephardim's 
unique experience and cultural heritage. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The greatest sources of mformation about the 
Jewssh community of Connecticut are the many 
social organizations that the Jews of this state 
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have established. In many instances, particularly 
in the small towns, the synagogues serve also as 
community centers. The following 1s a list of 
some of these organizations: 


Bridgeport 


Hadassah Chapter of Greater Bridgerort 

67 Valley Circle 

Fairfield,CT. 371-0277 

Jewish Community Center and the United 
Jewish Council of Greater Bridgeport 

4200 Park Ave. 

Bridgeport, CT. 372-6567. 372-6504 

Jewish Family Service Inc. 

144 Golden Hill 


Bridgeport,CT. 366-5438 


Danbury 


Jewish Federation of Greater Danbury 
8 West St. 
Danbury.CT. 792-6354 
United Jewish Center of Danbury 
141 Deer Hill Avenue 


Danbury.CT. 06810 743-1180 


Deep River 


Jewish Community Center 
Union St. 


Decp River, CT. 526-5649 


Hartford 


Jewish Historical Society of Greater Hartford 
335 Bloumficld Ave. 
West Hartford, CT. 236-4571 

The Hartford Jewish Community Center 
335 Bloomfield Ave. 


West Hartford. CT. 2364571 
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Jewish Family Service 
333 Bloomfield Ave. 
West Hartford,CT. 522-8265 
Hartford Jewish Federation 
333 Bloomfield Avec. 


West Hartford,CT. 236-3278 
Jewish Singles 

18 Puritan Dr. 

Bloomficld.CT. 242-4144 


Meriden 


Meniden Jewish Welfare Fund Inc. 
127 E. Main St. 
Menden CT. 


New Britain 


Jewish Federation of New Britain 
272 Mam St. 


New Britain,CT. 223-8115 


New Haven 


Jewsh Community Center 
1162 Chapel St. 
New Haven, CT. 865 5181 
Jewish Commumty Council 

1184 Chapel St. 
New Haven, CT. 562-2137 

Jewish Cominunity Council Housmy Corp, 
18 Tower Lane 

New Haven.CT. 772-1816 
Jewish Fannly Service 

152 Temple St. 

New Haven, CT. 777-6641 
Jewish National Fund 

65 Cooper Place 
New Haven, CT. 
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Jewish Welfare Fund 
1184 Chapel St. 
New Haven,CT. 562-2137 

Jewish Historical Society of New Haven 
Mr. Harvey Ladin 

152 Temple St. 


New Haven,CT. 787-0241 


New London 


Jewish Community Council 
of Greater New London 
86 State St. 


New London,CT. 442-8062 


Norwalk 


Jewish Community Center 
Shorehaven Rd. 


East Norwalk,CT. 838-7504 


Jewish Community Council of Norwalk, Inc. 


Shorchaven Rd. 


East Norwalk,CT. 853-3440 
Stamford 

Jewish Center 

132 Prospect 

Stamford, CT. 327-1900 
United Jewish Federation 

132 Prospect 

Stamford, CT. 359-2178 


Waterbury 


Jewish Community Center of Waterbury 
34 Murray St. 
Waterbury,CT. 753.4189 
Jewish Federation of Western CT. 
34 Murray St. 


Waterbury,CT. 753-4189 





Jewish Family Service of Waterbury 
34 Murray St. 
Waterbury,CT. 753-4189 

In addition to the above, most of the national 
Jewish organizations have branches in Connect- 
icut. 


The Zionist Organization of America, dedi- 
cated to the preservation of Israel and Jewish 
rights, has its headquarters in New Haven at 
1146 Chapel St. The Hadassah (women’s 
Zionist organization) has chapters in most areas 
of the state. The women raise money through 
bake sales and Hadassah Thrift Shops. 

The Bai B'rith, 1184 Chapel St., Suice 3, 
New Haven, has over twenty local lodges in 
Connecticut with a membership of about 3500. 
The ofganization is active in fighting discrimin- 
ation through the Anti-Defamation League and 
supports various community projects. Ararat 
Lodge of Hartford No. 13, founded in 1851, is 
the oldest lodge in continuous existence in the 
world. 

The United Order of True Sisters is the oldest 
fraternal Jewish order in the United States. The 
members are very active in local charity work, 
but tlic main function of the order is to further 
cancer research. They also run a camp for 
handicapped children in New York, The 
Connecticut chapter mects at the United 
Synagogue, North Main St., West Hartford. 

The Organization for Rehabilitation through 
Training, called the ORT, is a vocational training 
program for Jewish people. The organization 
began in 1880 and now operates on five 
continents. There are nine chapters in the 
Connecticut River Valley Region: four in the 
Hartford area, and outlying chapters in Windsor, 
Newington, New Britain, Farmington and the 
Middlctown arca. The central Hartford chapter 
is located at 411 Homestead Ave,, Hartford. 
There is also a Fairfield County Regional office 
at 3720 Main St., Bridgeport. 

There are several local chapters of the Pioneer 
Women, who support different social services in 
Isracl. 
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The National Council of Jewish Women has 4. Many Connecticut Jews have chosen political 


many chapters throughout the state of Connect- 
icut. These women provide services for the 
elderly, disadvantaged, and aid for Israel. 

The only Jewish hospital in Connecticut is 
Mt. Sinai in Hartford. Opened in 1923, this 
hospital serves the needs of the general com- 
munity, while providing uniquely Jewish services 
and Kosher food for those who wish to have 

_ them, 
There are three old age homes in Connecticut: 
Hebrew Home for the Aged 
615 Tower Ave. 
Hartford, CT. 242-6207 
Jewish Home for the Elderly 
of Fairfield County 
175 Jefferson St. 
Fairfield, CT. 








374-9461 


Jewish Home for the Aged 
169 Davenport Ave. 
New Haven, CT. 





562-5185 





There is also a Jewish orphanage in New Haven: 
The Jewish Home for Children, 152 Temple St. 
865-6189. 

Another good source of information is the 
Connecticut Jewish Ledger, a weekly newspaper 
that was founded in 1929. The offices are 
3 located at 2475 Albany Avcnuc, W. Hartford. 


Discussion Questions and Activities 


1, What were the three main reasons for the lack 
of a permanent or official Jewish community 
in Connecticut prior to 1843? What hap- 
pened around that time to change this? 

2.Conduct a discussion about church and 
state separation. Does the study of the Bible 
(or any other religious book) as literature or 
history violate any civil laws? 

3. Choose one of the Jewish organizations listed 
in the guide. Find out as much about its 
history, growth and current activities as you 
can and write a report. 

(<) 
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careers. Read the information on “Connect- 
icut” in the Encyclopedia Judaica for a list 
of Jews from our state who have served in 
local, state and national government. Present 
a report to the class on Abe Ribicoff or 
another prominent Connecticut Jew in 


politics, _ 





Abrabam Ribicoff 

5. Read the novel The Outside Leaf by Ben 
Ficld and write a book report. Judging by all 
that you have studied so far about the Jews, 
how accurate 1s thts portrayal? 

6.Choose one of the following Connecticut 
Jews who have made contributions in the 
fields of art, literature and science. Present an 
oral report to the class. 

Hesckiah Augur — an artist born in New 
Haven in 1791 whose most significant paint- 
ing ts in Yale’s Trumbull Gallery. 

Sophic Tneker - a singer and entertainer 
from Hartford. 

bdward Wallant born in. New Haven in 
1926, author of The Pawnbroker, 

Jacob Adler (BL Kovner) - a Yiddish 
humorist who settled in New Haven. 

Bessic Bloom Wessel a sociologist. 
pioncer in the field of cehinc studies im the 
1930's, and resident of New London. 

Dr. Renben Leow Kalin born in’ Lith- 
uania in’ 1887, scttled in’ New London, 






































Tephillm  (Tefilhin) 


developer of the Kahn blood test for the 
detection of syphihs. 

Stan ld rceman 
Waterbury. 

George Davidson — artist and winner of the 
Prix de Rome from Waterbury. 

Cale Calmon - iinmuigrant to New Lon- 
don, a chemist who ts credited with the 
desaltization process of sea water. 

Abe Ribtcoff — born in 1910 in New Brie- 
ain, the son of a poor factory worker from 
Poland, former Governor of Connecticut, 
secretary of HEW under Kennedy, and Sena- 
cor from Connecticut. 

Loute Nye and Todte Frelds —- comedians, 
both born in Connecticut. 

Nornian Lear — a famous Hollywood TV 
situation comedy producer, a graduate of 
Weaver High School in Hartford. 

7. Many synagogues have archives and docu- 
ments relating to their history. Visic a syna- 
gogue in your area and do a small research 
project on tes origin. What pare did the dif- 
ferences between Jews from different areas of 
Europe play in the establishment of syna- 
gogues? Consider the Lithuanian and 
Ukrain.an Jews 

8. Write co the Central Connecticut Farmers’ 
Cooperative Association for information 
about this organization's activities today. 

GLOSSARY — PART III 

Hazzan - a cantor who chants during J rehgious 
ScTVice. 

kalten trunk - Yiddish for cold drink, 

Ladino (Judesmo} - a medieval Spameh dialect 
combined with Hebrew words and written in 
Hebrewsike characters, spoken by the Sep- 
hardin, 

Minyan - a quorum of ten males over the age of 
thirtccn needed to conduct a religious service, 

Mohel a surgeon who circumctes according to 
religious tradition. 

shlepped - Yiddish for carrted. 

phylactenes  contaming 
portions of the Torah that are worn on the 
forchcad and arm while pray mg. 

tzubescn a snack, 


pranist-composer from 








MEDIA AND OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


Hartford Jews 1900-1925, 30 minntes, a kine- 
scope that portrays the history of the Jews in 
Hartford. Available through the Jewish 
Historical Society of Greater Hartford, 335 
Bloomfield Ave., Hartford. Suitable for 
secondary students and adult audiences. 

the Peoples of Connecticut resource package on 
the Jews, avatlable from the Curriculum Lab, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, — This 
package contams various religous articles, 
books, catalogues, brochures from some of 
the Jewish organizations in Connecticut, 
records, a set of slides on Hartford's Jews and 
a tape of Yiddish folksongs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Parc Ill 


Chiel, A. Arthur. Looking Back. Woodbridge. 
Connecticut: Ellen and David Egger Publi- 
cation, 1973. 

Commemorative booklet about the Conserv- 
ative congregation B'nai Jacob in Woodbridge. 
(Rimmon Rd., Woodbridge, 06525). 

“Connecticut,” Lueyelopedia Judaica. 
York Macmillan Co,, 1972. 

Feldman, J. Abraham. Remember The Days Of 
Okt Hartford. Congregation Beth Israel, 
1943. 

A bricf history of the Reform Congregation 
Beth Israch in commemoration of its one 
hundredth anmversary. This contams much 
information about the Jews of Hartford. 
Temple Beth Israch is one of the oldest 


New 


synagogues m Connecticut. (Available at the 
Hartford Pubhe Library or from Temple Beth 
Isracl). 
Gordon, Morton Le The History of the lewis 
Farner in Laster Gomtcetient An oun 
published dissertation submitted im partral 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Hebrew Literatuie, Yeshiva 
University, New York, 1974. 
(Available from “The Peoples of Connect- 
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icut” Jewish Resource Kit, Learning Re- 
sources Area, U-32, Univ. of Conn., Storrs.) 

Hahner, Leon. The Jews of New England 
(Other Than Rhode Island) Prior to 1800. 
Waltham, Mass: Publications of the American 
Jewish Historical Society XI, 86-95. 

A documented history of New England's Jews 
in Colonial times. 

Joseph, Samuel. History of the Baron de Hirsch 
fund: The Americanization of the Jewish 
Immigrant. Philadelphia The Jewish Publ- 
cation Society, 1935. 

A complete history of the Baron de Hirsch 
farm settlement program and the impact 1t 
had on New Jersey and Connecticut farming. 

Kirshnitz, Mrs. P. A History of the deth Hillel 
Synagogue Bloomfield: Congregation Beth 
Hillel. 

A brief Instory of this congregation 1s in- 
cluded in this commemorative booklet. (Beth 
Hillel, 160 Wintonbury Ave., Bloomficld). 

Klicr, Sarah Katzman. History of the Jewssh 

Community of Waterbury. June, 1974 
(mimco). _- 
A very brief history of the Jews im Waterbury 
(6 pages). (Available from “The Peoples of 
Connecticut” Jewish Resource Kit or from 
Mss. Kher. 306 Willow St., Waterbury). 

Lazowski, Philip. Faith and Destiny. Hartford: 
Fox Press, Inc., 1975. 

The chilling story of Rabbi Lazowski's escape 
from) German-occupicd Russia and unmp 
gration to the U.S. and to Bloomfield. 

Lenn, Theodore. Briding the Generations Lach 
to lach. Hartford: Temple Beth Isracl, 
1968. 

A commemorative booklet prepared for Beth 
Isracl’s 125th anniversary. 

Marcus, Jacob RR. Critical Studies mt linerican 
Jownsh History New York Ktav Publishing 
House, 1971. 

A detatled account of the Jews’ role in 
American history. 

the Colonial \inertean Jew 1492-1776 

Detroit. Wayne State University Press, 1970, 

A brief sketch of Jewish) participation im 

Colontal America: a chronology, documents 
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pertaining to Jews in American history. 

Larly American Jewry. Philadelphia: 
Jewssh Publication Society, 1951. 

A history of the Jews in Colortal Amcrica, 
containing a great many public documents 
and letters. 

Pawlowski, Robert E. and the Northwest Cath- 
olic High School Urban Studies Class. How: 
the Other Half Lived. Hartford. Northwest 
Catholic High Schwol, 1973. 

An ethnic history of the Old East Side of 
Hartford, contaming infecmation on twelve 
of the ethnic groups in Hartford. 

Postal, Bernard and Lionel Koppman. dmertcan 
Jewish Landmarks 4 Travel Guide and 
History. New York: Fleet Press Corp., 1976, 
A three volume series describing every place 
of Jewish interest in the United States. Each 
of the 53 chapters contains a complete 
history of the Jewish community in the area 
covered. Conneeticut will be included: in 
Voluine 1 which is expected to appear in 
Noveinber, 1976 (paperback edition will cost 
$6.95). 

Silverinan, Morns. Hartford Jews 1659-1970. 

Hartford. The Connecticut Historical Soct- 
ety. 1970. 
This 1s the best source of data on Hartford's 
Jewssh community. It contams detuled 
information on Hartford and Connecticut 
jews who have participated moevery aspect 
of community life. 

“The History of the Jews in Hartford, 

1650 to the Present’. The Hartford Courant, 


Ten consecutive installments startaig on 
January 2, 1955. 
Sulman, Esther and Leonard Goldstem. 1 


Goodly Heritage, New London: Bingham 
Printing Co. 1957. 

A very complete listory of the Jews of New 
London from 1860 to 1955, 

Wolf. Simon. The Auertcan dow as Patriot, 
Soldier and Citizen, Boston 
1972. 

Contains lists by state of Jewish soldiers, 
Information on Connecticut Jews ts minimal. 


Gregg Press. 
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Fiction 


Field, Ben. The Outside Leaf. New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1943, 
A novel, suitable for secondary students, 





about a Jewish broadleaf tobacco farmer. 
This book contains a great deal of infor- 
mation about the tobacco business as well as 
Jewish family life in Connecticut in the 
1930's. 


FRAKES 


APPENDIX 


Kosher Cookbook Proves 
Windsor Sisterhood Members Don’t Live 
‘By Bread Alone’ 


By PAM LUECKE* 

Sharing recipes with members was only part 
of the goal when the Sisterhord of Congregation 
Beth Ahm in Windsor set out to assemble a 
cookbook. 

Observing the Laws of Kashrut. providing 
menus for religious and secular occasions and 
raising funds for the synagogue were also part of 
the plan. 

The result. after three and a half years of 
work, is Not By Bread Alone, a bright red 
spiral-bound kosher cookbook to be released 
March 2. 

The book was an “honest labor of love,” 
according to Susan Viner, managing editor. 
She and three associate editors — Sylvia Savath, 
Carol Kraimer and Helen Golden, all of Windsor 

- cach edited the 600 ricipes submitted by 
Sisterhood members. Many werc kitchen tested. 

Four hundred of these recipes, representing 
94 Sisterhood members, will be featured in Not 
By Bread Alone, (The atle, meidentally. was 
wspied by the Brblical Passage, Deuteron- 
omy. 8,3). 

Categories range from appetizers (the chapter 
is entitled “In the Beginning”) ro desserts, 
including a special section for Passover dishes, 

Each parcre of neutral recipe (which means 
can be served with either a dairy of meat dish, 


The Hartford Courant, Wed., Feb. 18. 1976. 
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according to the Laws of Kashrut) is marked 
with a ‘P’ in the book. Each of the 39 menus is 
also labeled cither ‘P,’ “D’ (for dairy), or ‘M’ (for 
meat). 

Recipes were submitted on everything from a 
five-by-seven card to the back of a paper bag, 
according to Mrs. Viner. Retyping them and 
achieving uniformity were mayor chores. 

The editors were sticklers for accurate 
measurements, baking times and temperatures: 
they also double-checked whether pans should 
be greased or ungreased, covered or uncovered. 

Sylvia Savath’s “Honey Fruit Cake” is one of 
the synagogue's favorite recipes, according to 
Mrs. Viner. Mrs. Viner herself invented the 
“Frutted Noodle Pudding” recipe “out of sheer 
frustration for finding pareve starch recipes.” 


Honey Fruit Cake 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

"3 cup honey 

% cup cooled ¢ of fee 

'3 cup oil 

's Cup orange juice 

'3 tsp, bakmg soda 

pinch of salt 

2'3 cups flour 

bg tsp nutmeg 

2 tsp. baking powder 

"3 cup raisins 

"> cup waliut meats, chopped 

Cream sugar and eggs. Add honey, coffee, 
oil and orange juice. Combine all dry angred- 
ients and add to mixture, Fold in raisins and 
nuts. Bake in greased tube pan at 350 degrees 
for 50 mnutes. 


























Fruited Noodle Pudding 

12 oz. noodles (fine, medium or wide) 

5 eggs 

% cup sugar 

f tsp. cintamon 

'4 tsp. baking powder 

I tsp. salt 

1 can (1 lb ) fruit cocktail (drained) 

1 apple, peeled and chopped 

12 maraschino cherries, halved 

breup ete , -d d-ied apricots 

Cook noo. otding to package directions 
and drain. Beat eggs in large bowl. Add noodles 
and all other ingredients. Pour into greased 
9 by 13 inch shallow pan. Bake uncovered at 
350 degrees for 45-55 minutes or until top is 
browned and center is set. Cool slightly before 
cutting into squares. Serve in place of potatoes. 


Saucy Pudding Dessert 

Bread puddings have traditional charm and 
old-fashioned goodness. And, for another 
winning feature, they make tine use of extra or 
stale breads. Serve a bread pudding with tangy 
lemon sauce dotted with chopped California 
walnuts and sun-sweeteried dried fruit pieces to 
pep up appcal even more. Serve warm on a 
chilly night when you want a nostalgic, yet 
up-dated version of a long-time favorite. The 
walnuts add just the right crunchy texture and 
combine perfectly with prunes, dried apricots 
and peaches. 
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Current Projects 


At the time of this writing, several other 
Jewish histories are in the process of being 
prepared. 

The Hartford “Our Roots” project, directed 
by Miriam Wheeler, coordinated the develop- 
ment of written histories of twenty-one ethnic 
groups in Hartford. The Hartford Public 
Schools published the materials in 1976. The 
ethnic history on the Jews of Hartford is being 
prepared by a committee from the Jewish His- 
torical Society of Greater Hartford, 335 Bloom- 
field Avenue, Hartford, under the direction of 
Mrs. Sylvia Sheketoff. (236-457 1) 


aE KK 


Mrs. Lawrence Lesser of Bridgeport has been 
gathering information on the history of the Jews 
in Bridgeport for many years. She and a 
committee are currently organizing the material 
with a view to publishing a written history of 
Bridgeport's Jews in the near future. Mrs. Lesser 
may be contacted through B’na: Israel Con- 
pregation, 2710 Park Avenue, Bridgeport. 
(233-3045). 


HERE ARERER 


Enc Roman of Danbury was commissioned to 
write a study of the Jews of Danbur, by the 
Unit.d Jewish Center. 141 Deer Hill Avenue, 
Danbury, 06810. This history of the Jews of 
Danbury should be available sometime in 1976 
from the United Jewish Center. 
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A GUIDE TO THE AVAILABILITY OF DEMOGRAPHIC DATA ON 
CONNECTICUT JEWS* 


* 
tl 


Hl 


oamey 


Srarewide 
Cities and 
Towns 

Ansonia 
Bridgeport 
Bristol 
Chesterfield 
Colchesrer 
Danielson 
Danbury 
Derby 
Greenv:tch 
Hartford 
Lebanon 
Manchester 
Meridan 
Middlerown 
Mit!ford 
Moodus 
New Britain 
New Haven 
New London 
Newtown 
Norwich 
Norwalk 
Putnam 
Rockville 
Stamtord 
Storrs 
Torrington 
Wallingford 
Waterbury 
West Hartford 
Wescport 
Willrmancic 
Winsted 





= American Jewish Yearbook estimates 
U.S. Census, Mother Tongue (Yiddish) estimates 
= American Jewish Yearbook and US Census data 
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* From a report prepared by Edward True, Research Associate for ‘The Peoples of Connecticut” 
ject, Universtry of Connecticut, Storrs, 1975 (mimeo) 
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